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COMPILER'“s PREFACE. 


F H E great care, pains, and attention, which the teach. 
ers of the Popiſh Religion take, to keep thoſe of their per- 
ſuafion” in ignorance, and to make them believe, that the 
Romiſh Church is the only true Church of Chriſt, and that 
out of it, Salvation cannot be attained, and conſequently, 
without ceremony conſigning all others to Hell, has prompted 
the compiler of the following moſt excellent hiſtory, to ſend 
it thus abridged, into the world ; conſcious of the injuſtice he 
is guilty of, in omitting any part of ſo juſtly celebrated and 


learned a work. But as his moſt ardent defire was, (if poſſi- 


ble) to inſtruct, by placing truth before thoſe who could 
not otherwiſe find it, he hopes an indulgent public will par- 
don the omiſſion of fo large a part. Indeed, when it is conſi- 
dered, that thoſe parts which are left out, relate chiefly to 
controverſial points, which in the early times of the church, 


were the occaſion of much tumult, and real injury to the peace- 


b ful 
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4 ful religion of Chriſt ; and that at this day, in this enlight- 


| ened age, ſuch points of controverſy being brought forward, 
| could not be of the ſmalleſt ſervice, he hopes the more readi- 


ly to meet that forgiveneſs which he ſeeks, his wiſh being only 


| to render the work uſeful, by making it come within the power 4 
of all to purchaſe, as it may be a means (under God,) of 2 
| opening the eye of their underſtanding to embrace truths, ſo 4 
clearly ſet forth, 7 
| A vexy ſmall pamphlet which he has ſeen, and which is 2 
| given gratis on Sundays to the people attending Popiſh cha- 4 
; pels, with 4 true deſign of ſtill preſerving them in their ig- ? 
norance, 1s another reaſon for bringing this abridgment for- ; 


ward. The pamphlet is artfully written to miſlead the bigotted 
and ignorant, and is entitled, « { Roman Catholick's reaſons 


» N** auhy he may not conform to the Proteſtant Religion.” But if 


* * * A 
2 


the Roman Catholick, or Catholicks, will exerciſe the under- 


ſtanding which God has given them, by carefully reading 

ö this hiſtory, they will find, (if not guided by prejudice) how 

1 groſsly they are abuſed, as herein every deviation from the 4 
ö * primitive church is clearly pointed out, and that from autho- > 
j 1 krities not to be controverted, Be their underſtanding, much 1 

| or little, an account will be required hereafter, of the uſe 


they have made of it, 


"= 
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Tux firſt propoſition in the pamphlet alluded to, is, Be- | 
« cauſe the Proteſtant Religion is a new Religion which had 
no being in the world, till 1500 years after Chriſt ; and 
therefore it comes 1500 years too late to be the true Church 
« of Chriſt. Martin Luther laid the firſt foundation of the Pro- 
« teſtant Religion in the year 1517, and his followers took 
the name of Proteſtants in the year 1529 ; before which 
time neither the name or the religion was ever heard of iu 
the Chriſtian world. And we defy all the learned men 
* amongſt them to name ſo much as one ſingle man before 
Luther who held throughout their XXXIX Articles, or 
** any other ſyſtem of Proteſtancy as it is now profeſſed in any 
* country upon earth, Now, how can that be Chriſt's church 
* which for ſo many ages had no being in the world? Since 
« all Chriſtians are obliged to acknowledge, that the true 
Church of Chriſt can be no other than that which had its 
beginning from Chrift, and as he promiſed, was to Rand 
for ever.” See St. Matt, ch. 16. v. 18 and St. Matt. 28. 


\ 20, 


Wurexe ſo extraordinary an attack as this is made, not 
only on the eſtabliſhed religion, but on the underſtandings of 
the moſt learned men in the kingdom, who are all of the eſta- 
bliſhed religion, indeed I may ſay, of the hand men of the 
world; it were ſupineneſs in the extreme not to undeceive 
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the ignorant, among whom, the utmoſt care 1s taken to diſ- 
perſe this pamphlet; to them the compiler particularly ad- 
dreſſes himſelf, as they muſl be unacquainted with theſe 
points, and that want of knowledge may lead them into 
the moſt dangerous errors, both to ſoul and body ; therefore 
they ſhall have an anſwer to this particular prepoſition, and 
if they are not deaf to all reaſon, they muſt not, nor can they 
longer adhere to a religion, againſt which the moſt dreadful 
denunciations are given in the holy ſcripture, (a) and which 
the compiler, 1n return for the defiance thrown out in the 
propoſition, retorts, by defying the whole hierarchy of the 
Romifh Church to prove by holy urit, that which they ad- 


vance againſt the Proteſtant Church. 


Ir ſhall now be proved, that the Roman Catholick is great- 
ly miſtaken in ſaying, © the Proteſtant Religion is a new Re- 
* ligion, which had no being in the world, till 1500 years 
* after Chriſt,” What the Proteſtant religion is at this day, 
was the Religion of the Primitive Church, We worſhip the 
one true God, through the one true and only Mediator, our 
Lerd and Saviour Jeſus Chrift, who died for the fins of the 


world, and thus became our Redeemer ; this was the Religion 


of the Primitive Church, but how have the corruptions of 


Popery, which they hold in practice even at this day, de- 


faced 


® * 5 * 
(a] Revelations, ch, xiv, 97 IC, 11, 
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faced the beautiful ſimplicity thereof. The riſe and progreſs 


of theſe errors are clearly ſhewn in the hiſtory, Some of them 
are particularly predicted by Sz. Paul, in his firſt Fp;/ ro 
Timothy, chap. iv. Now the Spirit ſpeaketh expreſsly, that 
« in the latter times, ſome ſhall depart from the faith, giving 
« feed to ſeducing Spirits, and doArines of Devils.” Surely, 
nothing, but the influence of the Devil, could prompt any 
who bear the name of Chriſtian, to promulge, (and that, 
without the leaſt authority of Scripture) as the teachers of 
Popery do, that all out of the pale of their Church, are in a 
ſtate of eterna! damnation ? but the prophetie picture grows 
ſtill ſtronger, «© ſpeaking lies in hypreriſy, having their conſcience 
feared with an hit iron : indeed it muſt be ſeared againſt the 
light of truth, to teach ſuch an horrid doctrine. Forbid- 
* ding io marry, and commanding to abſ/ain from meats, <which 
« God hath created to be received with thankſgiving of them 
&« which believe and know the truth,” What Church on the 
face of the earth, forbids to marry, and commands to ab Hain 
from meats, but the Popith ? and herein, it literally fulfils this 
prophecy, Obſerve the concluſion, * For by crates of 
Cad is good, and nothing to be refuſed, if it be received with 
* trankſgiving. For it is ſanfified by ihe word of God and 
frayer. The words of our bleſſed Lord corroborate this 


prophecy, Matt. xv. 11. Nor that which goeth into the mouth 


efilerk a nan; but that wvhich cometh out of the mouth, this de- 
fleth 
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fileth a man. For, from the heart proceeds all manner of 
wickedneſs, as our Lord explains himſelf in the 19th verſe. 


Tz tenets which are held and taught in the Proteſtant 
Church, are clearly ſhown in the Hiſtory, to be thoſe of the 
primitive Church, and the identical doctrines taught by 
Luther, are the ſame, as taught by Vigilantius in the 
beginning of the fifth century; read the wiſe and moderate 
hiſtorian T/huanus, his account of the Waldenſes and Albigenſes, 
who oppoſed the Church of Rome in her a and prac- 
tice, and for fo doing, about one million ſuffered death. John 
Wickliff in England, alſo did the ſame. He demonſtrated 
the anti-chriſtianity of Popery, and the abomination of deſo- 
lation bs the temple of God. He aſſerted the one true ſacri- 
lice of Chriſt, and oppoſed the ſacrifice of the maſs, tranſub- 
ſtantiation, the adoration of the Hoſt, the ſeven Sacraments, 
Purgatory, prayer for the Dead, the worſhip of Saints and 
Images, and in ſhort all the principal corruptions and ſuper- 
ſtitions of the Church of Rome (b) ; theſe with many others, 
all wrote, long before Luther, and maintained the ſame doc- 
trines which he taught; the Roman Catholick ſhould there- 
fore have read a little more, before he ſet forth his defiance, 
As to the word Proteſtant, it happened thus ; Charles the 5th 
appointed a diet of the Empire on the 15th March 1529 at 

Spires, 


(b) See Piſhop Newton on the prophecies, Vol, iii. p. 185. 


„EEE Ni 


Spires, to take into conſideration the ſtate of religion (c). 
The Popiſh party, being the ſtronger, the electors of Saxony, 
the Marquis of Brandenburgh, the Landgrave of Heſſe, the 
Dukes of Lunenburgh, the Prince of Anhalt, together with 
the deputies of fourteen imperial or free Cities (d), entered a 
ſolemn proteſt againſt the decree, as unjuſt and impious. On 
that account they were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Proteftants 
(e), an appellation which hath ſince become better known, 
and more honourable, by its being applied indiſeriminately 
to all ſects of whatever denomination which have revolted 
from the Roman ſee, and the tenets of Popery in general ; the 
tenets they hold, are thoſe of the primitive Church, whoſe 
doctrines muſt ſtand for ever, as the true Church of Chriſt. 


Tur thirty-nine Articles of the Proteſtant Church, were 
drawn and agreed to, in a conyocation of the moſt learned 
men at that time in the Church, in conſequence of the corrup- 
tions and idolatrous innovations which had crept in, and 
which were contrary and repugnant to the true word of 
God, given to us in the holy ſcriptures { they wiſely then, 

| HD 

(e) See Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory of Charles the 5th, Vol. ii. p. 351. 


(d) Ibid, The fourteen cities were Straſburgh, Nuremburgh, Ulm, 
Conſtance, Reutlingen, Windſheim, Meinengen, Lindaw, Kempton, 
Hailbron, Iſna, Weiſsemburgh, Nordlingen, and St. Gal. 


(e) Lleid. Hiſt, 119. F. Paul, Hiſt, p. 45, Seckend ii, 127; 
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agreed to them, and they particularly point out the errors of 
Popery, and were deſigned as a guard to the Church in 
future. | 


Tux ſecond propoſitioa of the Roman Catholick is, Be- 
" cauſe the Proteſtant religion cannot be true, except the 
* whole ſcripture, both of the Old and New Teſtament, from 
e the beginning to the end be falſe, which in many places 
* aſſures us, that the Church of Chriſt ſhould never go aftray ; 
* for every one knows that the Proteſtant religion pretends to 
be a reformation of the Church of Chriſt ; and it is 8 
* there could be no room for a reformation of the Church of 
* Chriſt, except the Church was gone aſtray ; fo that the 
. OLE building of their pretendedly reformed Church is 
*« founded upon this ſuppoſition of the whole Church before 
* the time of Luther, having been corrupted by damnabje 


* errors, ag” 


In this ſecond propoſition the Roman Catholick bas produ- 
ced a ſtrong argument againſt himſelf; it has been fully 
proved, that what the Proteſtant religion is at this day, was 
the religion of the primitive Church, and which will not go 
allray, but ſtand for ever on that rock, which is Chrilt ; there- 
fore, it is the old religion, founded upon the commandments 


of God, and its chief corner ſtone, our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 


and 
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and its walls, the doctrine given by him to his holy Apoſtles, 
which in that Church is preſerved pure. The Popiſli religion, 
on the contrary, is new, as deviating from the commandments 
of God, the ſecond of which, ſhe expreſsly has baniſhed from 
her licurgy, why ? becauſe it militated againſt her worthip of 
images, and to keep the exact number ten ſhe has divided the 
tenth : in this, with all her other innovations, which have 
been already ennumerated, ſhe unwittingly proclaims herſelf 
the new Church, or the apoſtate from the old, and which was 
predicted by Daniel, St. Paul, and St. John. That there 
would be an apoſtacy from the true faith is clearly predicted 
by Daniel vii. 8, 25. St. Paul 1 Tim. chap. 4th, as already 
ſhewn, St. John's Revelation 1 3th to 19th chapters. The 
primitive chriſtians were ſo ſenſible that there would be a fall- 
ing from the true faith, that in the public offices of the Church, 
they prayed for the peace and welfare of the Heathen Roman 
empire (e), knowing, that when it ſhould be broken into 
pieces, the empire of the man of fin would be raiſed on its 
ruins as predicted by St. Paul 2 The. ii. 3, 4. The man of 
fin hall be revealed, the ſon of perdition, who oppoſeth and exalt= 
eth himſelf above all that is called God, or that is wor /hipted, 
Jo that he as God fitteth in the temple of God, fhewing himſelf 
that he is God, But to anſwer this ſecond propoſition fully, 
he begs leave to introduce the late iucomparable Biſhop New- 

c ton's 


{e) See Biſhop Newton on prophecies, Vol. II p. 402, 


X nner. 


ton's obſervations on St. Paul's man of fin, which are unanſwer- 
able; they clearly ſhow that the man of fin is none other than 
the Pope, and that, that perſon was to be at the head of the 
apoſtacy which was to effect the chriftian Church. By the 
© temple of God the Apoſtle could not well mean the temple 
gat Jeruſalem, becauſe, that, he knew very well would be 
ce totally deſtroyed within a few years, It is an obfervation of 
the learned Bochart, that f) after the death of Chriſt the 
« temple at Jeruſalem is never called by the Apoſtles the 


« temple of God; and if at any time they make mention of 
* the /ouſe or temple of God, they mean the Church in general, 


« or every particular believer. It is certain, the temple or 
* houſe of God is the chriſtian church in the uſual ſtyle of the 
« Apoſtles. St. Paul thus addreſſeth the Corinthians in his 
« firſt epiſtle, (iii. 16, 19.) Know ye not that ye are the 
e temple of God, and that the ſpirit of God dwelleth in you ? If 
* any man defile the temple of God, him ſhall God deſtroy : for 
* the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are: and thus again 
© in his ſecond epiſtle. (vi..16,) What agreement hath the 
* temple of God with idols ? for ye are the temple of the living 
« God”, 

«He 


i Verim a Chriſti obitu templum Hieroſolymĩtanum nunquam ab 
apoſtolis templum Dei vocatur; et & quando de Dei æde vel templo 
ſermonem labeant, tum vel ec fa ir» genere, vel ſingularem quem- 
que fidelem, iis vocibus intelleQa volunt, Bocharti Examen Libelli 


de Antichriſto, Tom, 2, Col, 1047. 


Nr xi 

„He adviſeth Timothy 1 Tim. iii. 1 5.) how he ought 
„ behave himſelf in the houſe of God, as a pillar and ground of 
« the truth. St. John alſo writeth thus to the angel of the 
„Church in Philadelphia, (Rev. iii. 12.) Him that overcum- 
« oth wwill I make @ pillar in the temple of my God, Theſe few 
« examples out of many are ſufficient to prove, that under the 
« Goſpel diſpenſation te temple of God is the Church of Chriſt : 
and the man of ſin's fitting implies his ruling and preſiding 
there, and fitting there as God implies his claiming divine 
authority in things ſpiritual as well as temporal, and ier 
* himſelf that he is Gad implies his doing it with great pride 
* and pomp, with great parade and oftentation, Theſe 
things were not afſerted now merely to ferve the preſent oo- 
« cafion. The Apoſtle had inſiſted upon theſe topics, while 
« he was at Theſſalonica ; ſo that he thought it a part of his 
duty, as he made it a part of his preaching and doQrine, to 
« forewarn his new converts of the grand apoſtacy that would 
* infeſt the Church. The ſeeds of corruption were ſown, but 
they were not yet grown up to maturity. The man of /in, 
* ſhould riſe to credit and authority by the moſt diabolical 
* methods, ſhould pretend to ſupernatural powers, and boaſt. 
of revelations, viſions, and miracles, falſe in themſelves, 
and applied to promote falſe doQrines (Theſſ. ver. 9.) 
v Whoſe coming is after the working of Satan, with all power, 
* and figns, and lying wanders. He ſhould likewiſe practiſe 
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all other wicked arts of deceit, ſhould be Nr. of the moſt 
* impious frauds and impoſitions upon mankind ; but ſhould 
prevail only among thoſe who are deſtitute of a ſincere affec- | 
« tion for the truth, whereby they might obtain eternal ſal- 
vation, (ver. 10.) And with all deceiveableneſ; of un- 
* righteouſneſs, in them that periſh; becauſe they received not 
« the love of the truth, that they might be ſaved. And indeed 
vit is a juſt and righteous judgment of God, to give them 
over to vanities and lies in this world, and to condemnation 
* in the next, who have no regard for truth and virtue, but 
delight in falſehood and wickedneſs. (ver. 11. 12.) And 
&« for this cauſe God ſhall ſend them flrong deluſion, that they 
* fould believe a lie: That they all might be damned, who be- 
&« lieved not the truth, but had pleaſure in unrighteouſneſs. Pa- 
* piſts affirm, that the apoflacy is the falling away from the 
*« Church of Rome by the doctrines of the reformation. But 
who then is e nan fin ? Luther and his followers, or 
Calvin and his followers, or who? for the Proteſtants are 
* far from being united under any one head. Which of the Pro- 
a teſtant Churches exalts herſelf above every God and magi- 
* ſtrate? Which of them arrogates to herſelf divine honors 
and titles? Which of them pretends to eſtabliſh her doc- 
« trine and diſcipline by miracles? Theſe things would be 


« ridiculouſly and abſurdly objected to the Proteſtant Churches, 
60 and 
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and more ridiculouſly and abſurdly ſtill by the members of 
* the Church of Rome.” 


Tux greater part of the Romiſh Doctors, it muſt be con- 
6 feſſed, give another interpretation, and acknowledge (g) 
« that the fathers, and the beſt interpreters underſtand this 
* unanimouſly of Antichriſt, who will appear in the world 
« before the great day of judgment to combat religion and the 
*« ſaints. But then they conceive that Antichriſt is not yet re- 
« vealed, that he is only one man, and that he will continue 
only three years and a half, But it is clear that the man of 
* fin is not a ſingle man, any more than the vo, of Babylon 
* jsa ſingle woman. The one and the other is to be under- 
* ſtood of a whole order and ſucceſſion of perſons. The myfery 
* of iniquity was working, and preparing the way for the man 
* of /in even in the Apoſtles days: and is it not very extraor- 
* dinary, that now near 1800 years ſhould elapſe, and that 
* he ſhould not be yet revealed? (ver. 6. &c.) What with- 
* holdeth, they ſay, was the Roman empire a and the Roman 
*« empire might be powerful enough to hinder his appearance 
10 at that time, but how hath it withheld and hindered all this 


« while? 


(s) Les Peres, et les meilleurs interprẽtes entendent unanimement 
ceci de I Ante-Chriſt, qui doit parditre dans le monde avant le grand 
zour du jugement, pour combattre la religion & les ſaints, Calmet 
Comment & diſſertation ſur VAnte-Chriſt, 
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while? As this evil began in the Apoſtles days, and was to 
continue in the world till the ſecond coming of Chrift in 
„power and great glory, ; it neceſſarily follows that it was 10 
* be carried on, not by one man, but by a ſucceſſion of men 
* in ſeveral ages. It cannot be taking root and growing im- 
« perceptibly near 1800 years, and yet flouriſh under its 
chief head only three years and a half. There needeth not 
*« ſurely fo much preparation for fo little effect. Neither are 
* three years and a half a period ſufficient for Antichriſt to act 
* the parts, and to fulhl the characters which are aſſigned 
« him ; unleſs he hath alſo this property of divinity, that one 
* day is with him as a thouſand years, and a thouſand years 


as one day. 


The detection of falſehood is the next ſtep towards the 
« diſcovery of truth : and having ſeen how this paſſage hath 
a been miſtaken and miſapplied, we are the better enabled to 
* vindicate and eſtabliſh what we conceive to be the only true 
and legitimate application. The Theſſalonians, from ſome 
* expreflions in the former Epiſtle, were alarmed as if the end 
* of the world was at hand, and Chriſt was coming to judg« 
* ment, The Apoſtle, to correct their miſtakes, and diſſipate 
e their fears, aſſures them, that the coming of Chriſt will not 
« be yet awhile; there will be firſt a great apoſtaey or de- 
* fectioa of chriſtians from the true faith and worſhip. This 


© apoſtacy 


* 
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« apoſtacy all the concurrent marks and characters will juſtify 
« us in charging upon the Chureh of Rome. The Apoſtle 
e mentions this apoſtacy in another place, (1 Tim. iv. 1, &c.) 
« and ſpecifies ſome articles, as dectrines of Demons, forbidding 
*« to marry, and commanding is abſtain from meats, which will 
% warrant the ſame concluſion, The true chriſtian worſhip, 
* as mentioned before, is the worſhip of the one only God, thre 
« the one. only mediator between God and men, the man Chrift 
* Jeſus : and from this worſhip the Church of Rome hath no- 
* toriouſly departed by ſubſtituting other mediators, and in- 
« yocating and adoring ſaints and angels. Nothing is apoſtacy, 
« if idolatry be not; and the ſame kind of idolatry is practiſed 
in the Church of Rome, that the prophets and inſpired 
« writers arraign and condemn as apoſtacy and rebellion in 
* the Jewiſh Church. The Jews never totally rejected the 
* true God, but only worſhipped him through the medium of 
„ ſome image, or in conjunction with ſome other beings : and 
« are not the members of che Church of Rome (g) guilty of the 
« fame apoſtacy in the worſhip of images, in the adoration of 
the hoſt, in the invocation of angels and faints, and in the 
* oblation of prayers and praiſes to the Virgin Mary, as much 
* or more than to God, bleſſed for ever? This is the grand 
* corruption of the chriſtian Church, this is the aps/tacy, as it 

* 


(g) See Stillingfleet's diſcourſes concerning the idolatry of the Church 
of Rome, Chap. 1. and 2. Vol, 5, of his works, 


xvĩ Ke 

« js emphatically called, and deſerves to be called, the apo- 
«« flacy that the Apoſtle had warned the Theſſalonians of before, 
« the apoſtacy that had alſo been ſoretold by the prophet 
„Daniel.“ 


Ir the. apoſtacy be rightly charged upon the church of 
% Rome, it follows of conſequence, that the man of fin is the 
„ pope, not meaning this or that pope in particular, but the 
„ pope in general, as the chief head and ſupporter of this 


1 apoſtacy. The apoſtacy produces him, and he again pro- 3 R 
« motes the apoſtacy. He is properly the man of fin, not | | 10 
* only on account of the ſcandalous lives of many popes, but a ” 
« by reaſon of their more ſcandalous doQrines and principles, S$ 8 
« diſpenſing or rather ſelling pardons and indulgences for the | 40 
« moſt abominable crimes. Or if by /in be meant idolatry, 2 «6 
« particularly as as in the Old Teſtament, it is evident to 10 
* all how he hath corrupted the worſhip of God, and per- j « 
« yerted it from ſpirit and truth to ſuperſtition and idolatry of | a 
« the groſſeſt kind. He alſo, like the falſe Apoſtle Judas, f . 


« is the ſon of perdition, whether actively as being the canfe 
and occaſion of deſtruction to others, or paſſively as being 
« deſtined and devoted to deſtruction himſelf. Me oppoſeth ; 
* he is the great adverſary to God and man, excommunicating 
* and anathematizing, perſecuting and deſtroying by croiſa- 
does and inquiſitions, by maſſacres and horrid executions, 


« thoſe 


rr xvii 
te thoſe ſincere Chriſtians, who prefer the word of God to all 
« the authority of men. The Heathen Emperor of Rome may 
« have flain his thouſands of innocent Chriſtians, but the 
« Chriſtian Biſhop of Rome hath ſlain his ten thouſands. 
There is ſcarce any country that hath not at one time or 
other been made the ſtage of theſe bloody tragedies ; ſcarce 
« any age, that hath not in one place or other ſeen them 
« ated. He exalteth himſelf above all that is called God or 
« that is worſhipped ; not only above inferior magiſtrates, but 
* likewiſe above biſhops and primates, exerting an abſolute 
« juri{diftion and uncontrouled ſupremacy over all; nor only 
above biſhops and primates, but likewiſe above kings and 
emperors, depoſing ſome, and advancing others, obliging 
them to proſtrate themſelves before him, to kiſs his toe, to 
* hold his ſtirrup, to (h) wait bare-footed at his gate, tread- 
* ing (i) even upon the neck, and (x) kicking off the imperial 
* crown with his foot; nor only above kings and emperors, 
but likewiſe above Chriſt and God himſelf, making the word 
* of Goel of none eſſect by his traditions, forbidding what God 
* hath commanded, as marriage, communion in both kinds, 
* the uſe of the ſcriptures in the vulgar tongue, and the like, 
and alſo commanding or allowing what God hath forbidden, 

d "0 
(%) As Hildebrand or Gregory VII, did to Henry IV. of Germany. 


(i) As Alexander III. did to Frederic I, 
(k) As Csleſtin did to Henry VI. 
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xviii 
© as idolatry, perſecution, works of ſupererogation, and various 
other inſtances. So that he as God fitteth in the temple of God, 
eving himſelf that he is Cod. He is therefore in profeſſion 
* a Chriſtian, and a Chriſtian Biſhop. His fitting in the tem- 
« ple of God plainly implies his having his ſeat or cathedra in 
the Chriſtian Church; and he ſittethi there as God, eſpecially 
« at his inauguration, when he ſitteth upon the high altar in 
« St; Peter's church, and maketh the table of the Lord his 
« ſoot- ſtool, and in that poſition receiveth adoration. At all 
times he exerciſeth divine authority in the church, fewing 
% himſelf that he ts God, affecting divine titles and attributes 
as holineſs and infallibility, aſſuming divine powers and 


< prerogatives in condemning and abſolving men, in retaining 


X75 and forgiving ſins, in aſſerting his decrees to be of the ſame 


or greater authority than the word of God, and command- 


ing them to be received under the penalty of the ſame or 


greater damnation,” 


© TE foundations of popery were laid indeed in the Apoſ- 
* tle's days, but the ſuperſtructure was raiſed by degrees, 
sand ſeveral ages paſſed before the building was compleated, 
and the man of fin was revealed in full perfection. His com- 
© ing is after the energy of Satan, with all power, and ſigns, 
* and lying wonders, and with all deceivableneſs of unrighte- 


* enſne/s : and doth it require any particular proof, or is it 
46 not 


be, li 


iir e xix 
« not too generally known, that the pretenſions of the Pope, 
« and the corruptions of the Church of Rome are all ſupport- 
« ed and authorized by feigned viſions and miracles, by pious 
« frauds and impoſtures of every kind? Bellarmin reckons 
« (1) the glory of miracles as the eleventh note of the Catholic 
Church; but the Apoſtle aſſigns them as a diſtinguiſhing 
<< mark and character of the man of fin. The Church of Rome 
e pretends to miracles, Mohammed diſclaims them; and this 
« is one very good reaſon, why the man of fin is the Pope ra- 
* ther than the Turk. The man of fin then is the ſame arbi- 
« trary and wicked power that is deſeribed by Daniel under 
the characters of the 2 horn and the mighty king. In St. 
Paul he is revealed, when the Roman empire is taken out of 

*« the way; and in Daniel the Roman empire is firſt broken 

into ſeveral kingdoms, and he cometh up among them. In 

St. Paul he oppoſet/ ; and in Daniel he doeth according to his 
© evill, and wearieth out the ſaints of the Moft High. In St. 

Paul he exalteth himſelf above all that is called Gad, or that 

is worſhipped, ſhewing himſelf that he is God and in Daniel, 

* he exalteth himſelf and magnifieth himſelf above every God, 

* and ſpeaketh marvellous things againſt the God of Gods. In 

* St. Paul he is the lawleſs one; and in Daniel he chargeth 

Ames and laws, In St. Paul his coming is with all decerva- 

d 2 ß 


(1) Undecima notz ett gloria miraculorum, B:*!lar, de Notis eccle- 
he, lib, 4, cap. 14. 
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« Bleneſs of unrighteouſmeſs ; and in Daniel, he prafiſcth and 
« proſpereth, and through his policy cauſeth craft to proſper. in his 
* hand. According to St. Paul, the Lord hall conſume him 
<< with the ſpirit of his mouth, and. ſhall defiroy him with the 
* brightneſs of his coming; and according to Daniel, a fiery 
** fream /hall iſſue and come forth from the judge, and his body 
fall be given to the burning flame, and they hall take away 
is dominion, to conſume and to defiroy it unto the end. The 
« charaQters and circumſtances are ſo much the ſame, that 
* they muſt belong to one and the. ſane perſon. But how 
much bn the man of fin may be exalted, and how long 
© ſoever he may reign, yet at laſt the Lord frall conſume him 
« with the ſpirit of his mouth, and ſhall deſiroy him ⁊uitſi the 
« brightneſs of his coming. His kingdom ſhall alſo be deſtroy- 
| * ed for evermore, The coincidence of Daniel's prophecy, 
** and St, John in the 18th chap. of Rev. is wonderful, as to 


© this point. Such a prophecy as this is at once an illuſtrious 
« proof of divine revelation, and an excellent antidote to the 
| *« poiſon of popery. It is like a two-edged ſword, that will 
cut both ways, and wound the Deiſt with one fide, and the 
* Papiſt with the other. The Papiſts are in ſome reſpect like 
| the Jews. As the Jews believe not that Chriſt is come ac- 
| e cording to the prophecies, but ſtill live in expectation of 
| him; ſo neither do the Papiſts perceive that Antichriſt is 


«© come 


PRE F AC xX 


4 « come.according, ta the prophecies, but ſtill maintain that he 
is will ariſe hereafter. The Apoſtle. not only foretells this 
= « blindneſs and infatuation, bur likewiſe aſſigns the reaſon, 
be * becauſe they received not the love of truth, but had. pleaſure. in 
y « unrighteouſneſs. But to the Proteſtants, who believe and pro- 
ly « feſs that both the Chriſt and Antichriſt are come, we may 
27 « ſay with the Apoſtle, (ver. 13, 14.) We are bound to give 
ie « thanks always to God for you, brethren belrved of the Lord, 
at * Becauſe God hath choſen you to ſalvat ion, through ſanfification 
w « of the ſpirit, and belief of the truth. Whereunto he called you 
1g « by the geſpel, to the obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jeſus 
m « Chriſt, The Apoſtle proceeds, (ver. 15.) Therefore, bre- 
he „ren ſtand faſt, and hold the traditions which ye have been 
y- &« taught, whether by word, or our epifile : and certainly there 
y. is not any oral tradition that hath a juſter claim to be 
to thought apoſtslical, than this of the man of fin's ſucceeding 
us upon the decline of the Roman empire, and exalting himſelf 
be over all. Wherefore to conclude, as the Apoſtle concludes 
ill « the ſubject, (ver. 16, 17.) Now our Lord Jeſus Chrift him- 
* * ſelf, and God even our Father, who hath loved us, and hath: 
ke given us everlaſting conſolation, and good hope, through 
I grace, comfort your hearts, and Aabliſſt you in every good 


« aword and work,” 


Ai bp R E F A c E. 
Tur Compiler, with che moſt humble diffdence of his abi- 
lity in ſo arduous an undertaking, throws himſelf on a gene- | 


rous and indulgent public, to accept this work, as he means it, 
viz, to do good, and to inform thoſe of a limited underſtand- 


ing, whoſe reading is not extenſive. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


FROM 


THE BIRTH OF CHRIST, 
TO THE * 


BEGINNING or tuz PRESENT CENTURY, 
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Concerning the Civil and Religious State of the World at the 
Birth of Chrift. 


A GREAT part of the world was become ſubject to the 
Roman Empire, when Jeſus Chriſt made his appearance upon 
the earth. The remoter nations, which had ſubmitted to the yoke 
of this mighty empire, were ruled, either by Roman governors 

B inveſted 
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inveſted with temporary commiſſions, or by their own princes 
and laws, in ſubordination to the republic, whoſe ſovereignty 
was to be acknowledyed, and from which the conquered kings, 
that were continued in their dominions, derived their borrow- 
ed majeſty. At the ſame time the Roman people and their ve- 
nerablè Senate, though they had not loſt all ſhadow of liberty, 
were yet, in reality, reduced to a ſtate of ſervile ſubmiſſion to 
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Auguſtus Czfar, who, by artifice, perfidy, and blood-ſhed, 9 
had aroſe to an enormous degree of power, and united in 23 


N 


his own perſon the pompous titles of Emperor, Sovereign, Pon- 
tiff, Cenſor, Tribune of the people, Proconſul, in a word, 
all the great offices of ſtate, (a) 


4 by 

ng Reg” 
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Ir muſt, at the ſame time, be acknowledged, that this ſu- 


l | F preme dominion of one people, or rather, of one man over ſo | 
N | many kingdoms, was attended with many conſiderable advanta- | 
i ges to manł ind in general, and to the propagation and advance- ; 
i ment of chriſtianity in particular. For by the means of this 
0 almoſt univerſal empire, many nations, different in their lan- 1 
0 guage, and in their manners, were united more intimately 1 
ja * together in ſocial intercourſe. Hence a paſſage was opened 

i | to the remoteſt countries by the communications which the 

i Romans formed between the conquered provinces. (b) Hence 4 
0 | alſo 3 

j (a) See for this purpoſe the learned works of Auguſtin Campianus, $ { 
ls entitled De officio et poteſtate Magiſtratuum Romanorum et juriſdiftione, lib, | 


i. chap. i. p. 3, 4, &c. Geneva, 1725, in Quarto, 

h (b) See for a further illuſtration of this matter, Hiſtoire des RAY 

1 tbemnis de Empire Romain, par Nicol, Bergier, printed in the year f f 
* 1728. See alſo the very learned Everard Otto, De tutela viarum Pub- 1 

licarum, part ii, p. 314. 4 If 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 3 


alſo the nations, whoſe manners were ſavage and barbarous, 
were civilized by the laws and commerce of the Romans. 
And by this, in ſhort, the benign influence of letters and phi- 
loſophy was ſpread abroad in countries, which had lain, be- 
fore, under the darkeſt ignorance. And all this contributed, 
no doubt, in a ſingular manner, to facilitate the progreſs of 
the Goſpel, and to crown the labours of its firſt Miniſters and 
Heralds with ſucceſs. (c) | 


Tux Roman empire at the birth of Chriſt, was leſs agitated 
by wars and tumults, than it had been for many years before. 
For, though I cannot aſſent to the opinion of thoſe, who, fol- 
lowing the account of Orofius, maintain, that the temple of 
Janus was then ſhut, and that wars and diſcords abſolutely 
ceafed throughout the world ; (d) yet it is certain, that the 
period in which our Saviour deſcended upon earth, may be 
juſtly ſtyled the Pacific Age, if we compare it with the preſent 
times. And indeed, the tranquillity that then reigned, was 
neceſſary to enable the Miniſters of Chriſt to execute, with 
ſucceſs, their ſublime commiſſion to the human race. 


Tus want of ancient records renders it impoſſible to ſay any 
thing ſatisfactory or certain concerning the ſtate of thoſe nati- 
ons, who did not receive the Roman yoke : nor indeed is their 
hiſtory eſſential to our preſent purpoſe. It is ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, with reſpect to them, that thoſe who inhabited the 

B 2 Eaftern 

(c) Origen, among others, makes particular mention of this in the 


ſecond book of his anſwer to Celſus, p. 79, of the Cambridge edition. 


(4) See Jo. Maſſoni Templum Jani, Chriſto naſcente reſeratum, Rote« 
rodami, 1706. 
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Eaſtern regions were ſtrangers to the ſweets of liberty, and 
groaned under the burthen of an oppreſſive yoke. This, 
their ſoftneſs and effeminacy, both in point of manners and 
bodily conſtitution, contributed to make them ſupport with an 
unmanly patience ; and even the religion they profeſſed, ri- 
veted their chains. On the contrary, the Northern nations en- 
joyed, in their frozen dwellings, the bleſſings of ſacred free- 
dom, which their government, their religion, a robuſt and 
vigorous frame of body and ſpirit, derived from the inclemen- 
cy and ſeverity of their climate, all united to preſerve and 


— 


maintain. (e) 


ALL thoſe nations lived in the practice of the moſt abomina. 
ble ſuperſtitions. For though the notion of one ſupreme being 
was not entirely effaced in the human mind, but ſhewed it- 
ſelf frequently, even through the darkneſs of the groſſeſt idola- 
try, yet, all nations, except that of the Jews, acknowledged 
a number of governing powers whom they called Gods, and 
one or more of which they ſuppoſed to preſide over each parti- 


cular province or people. One thing, indeed, which at firſt 


appears very remarkable, is, that this variety of religions and 
of gods neither produced wars nor diſſentions among the diffe- 


rent nations, the Egyptians excepted. (f) 
In 


(e) Tere imperia, (ſays Seneca) ene: 200 fuere papules, qui mitiore cœlo 
utuntur ; in frigora, Septemtrionemgue wergentibus immanſueta inge nia ſunt, 
ut ait preta, Sueque Simillima cœlo. Seneca De ira, lib. ii. cap. xvi. 
tom, 1, Opp. Edit. Gronovii. : 

(f) There are ingenious things to be found upon this head in the 
Zepoſitio Menſe Ifiace of Pygnozius, p. 41, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 5 
Ix the provinces ſubjected to the Roman government, there 


aroſe a new kind of religion formed by a mixture of the antient 
rites of the conquered nations with thoſe of the Romans. Theſe 
nations, who, before their ſubjugation, had their own gods 
and their own particular religious inſtitutions, were perſuaded, 
by degrees, to admit into their worſhip a great number of the 
ſacred rites and cuſtoms of their conquerors. The view of the 


Romans, in this change, was not only to confirm their autho- 


rity by the powerful aid of religion, but alſo to aboliſh the 
inhuman rites which were performed by many of the barba- 
rous nations who had received their yoke ; and this change was 
effected partly by the prudence of the victors, partly by the 
levity of the vanquiſhed, and by their ambition to pleaſe their 
new maſters, 


No vx of theſe nations, indeed, ever arrived to ſuch an 
exceſs of univerſal barbarity and ignorance, as not to have ſome 
diſcerning men among them, who were ſenſible of the extra- 
vagance of all theſe religions, But of theſe ſagacious obſer- 
vers, ſome were deſtitute of the weight and authority that were 
neceſſary to remedy theſe over-grown evils ; and others want- 
ed the will to exert themſelves in ſuch a glorious cauſe. And 
the truth is, none of them had wiſdom equal to ſuch a ſolemn 
and arduous enterprize, This appears manifeſtly from the 
laborious, but uſeleſs efforts of ſome of the Greek and Roman 
philoſophers againſt the vulgar ſuperſtitions. Theſe venerable 
ſages delivered in their writings, many ſublime things con- 
cerning the nature of God, and the duties incumbent upon 


men; they diſputed with ſagacity againſt the popular religi- 


on ; 


{ 
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on; but to all this they added ſuch chimerical notions, and ſuch 


abſurd ſubtilties of their own, as may ſerve to convince us, 
that it belongs to God alone, and not to man to reveal the 
truth without any mixture of impurity or error, 


Tux attentive reader will eaſily obſerve the tendency of the 
ſhort view that we have here given of the miſerable ſtate of 
the world at the birth of Chriſt, and will draw from it the 
conclufions to which it ſo naturally leads, viz. That mankind, 


in that period of darkneſs and corruption, ſtood highly in need 


of ſome divine teacher to convex to the mind true and certain 
principles of religion and wiſdom, and to recal wandering 
mortals to the ſublime paths of piety and virtue. The con- 
fideration of this wretched condition of mankind, will be alſo 
fingularly uſeful to thoſe who are not ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the advantages, the comforts and the ſup- 
port, which the ſublime doctrines of chriſtianity are ſo 
proper to adminiſter in every ſtate, relation and circumſtance 
of life. A ſet of miſerable and unthinking creatures treat 
with negligence, nay, ſometimes with contempt, the religion 
of Jeſus, not conſidering that they are indebted to it for all the 
good things which they ſo ungratefully enjoy. 


CH'AP. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 7 


CHAF.- KK 


Concerning the Civil and Religious State of the Tewiſh Nation. 
at the Birth of Chriſt. 


58 H E ſtate of the Jews was not better than that of the 
other nations at the time of Chrifl's appearance in the world. 
They were governed by Herod, who was himſelf a tributary 
to the Roman people. This prince was ſurnamed the Great 
(ſurely from no other circumſtance than the greatneſs of his 
vices,) and his government was a yoke of the moſt vexatious 
and oppreſſive kind. By a cruel, ſuſpicious, and over-bearing 
temper, he drew upon himſelf the averſion of all, not except- 
ing thoſe who lived upon his bounty, By a mad Juxury, 


and an affectation of magnificence far above his fortune, together 


with the moſt profuſe and immoderate largeſſes, he exhauſted 
the treaſures of that miſerable nation. Under his adminiſtra- 
tion, and by his ineans, the Roman luxury was received into 
Paliſline, accompanied with the worſt vices of that licentious 
people (g). Ina word, Judæa, governed by Herod, groan- 
ed under all that corruption, which might be expected from the 
authority and the example of a prince who, though a Jew in 


outward 


(g* See on this ſubjet, Chriſt. Noldii Hiſtoria Idumæa, which is 
annexed to Havercamp's edition of Foſephus, Vol. ii, p. 333. See alſo 
Baſnage, Hiſteire des Juiſi, tom. i, part 1, 279, Norris. Cenotaph, Piſan. 
Prideaux, Hiſtory of the Fews;z Cellarius, his Hiſteria Heredum, in the 
firſt of his academical diſſertations, p, 207; and above all, Joſephus 
the Jewiſh Hiſtorian, 
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outward profeſſion, was in point of morals and practice, a 
contemner of all laws human and divine. However ſevere 
the authority was, which the Romans exerciſed over the Jews, 
yet it did not extend to the entire ſuppreſſion of all their civil 
and religious privileges. The Jews were, in ſome meaſure, 
governed by their own laws, and they were permitted the en- 
joyment of the religion they had received, from the glorious 
ſounder of their Church and State. The adminiſtration of re- 
ligious ceremonies was committed, as before, to the high- 
prieſt, and to the Sanhedrim ; to the former-of whom the or- 
ders of Prieſts and Levites were in the uſual ſubordination ; 


and the form of outward worſhip, except in a very few points, 
had ſuffered no viſible change. But on the other hand, it is 


impoſſible to expreſs the inquietude and diſguſt, the calami- 
ties and vexations, which this unhappy nation ſuffered from the 
preſence of the Romans, whom their religion obliged them to 
look upon as a polluted and idolatrous people, and, in a more 
particular manner, from the avarice and cruelty of the Præ- 
tors, and the frauds and extortions of the Publicans. So that, 
all things conſidered, their condition, who lived under the 
government of the other ſons of Herod, was much more ſup- 
portable than the ſtate of thoſe, who were immediately ſubject 
to the Roman juriſdiction. It was not, however, from the 
Romans alone, that the calamities of this miſerable people 
proceeded, Their own rulers multiplied their vexations, and 
hindered them from enjoying any little comforts that were left 
to them by the Roman magiſtrates. The leaders of the people, 
and the Chief Prieſts, were, according to the account of Joſe- 


phus, profligate wretches, who had purchaſed their places by 
bribes, 
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bribes, or by acts of Iniquity, and who maintained their ill- 
acquired authority by the moſt flagitious and abominable 
crimes, The ſubordinate and inferior members were infect- 
ed with the corruption of the head ; the prieſts, and thoſe, 
who poſſeſſed any ſhadow of authority, were become «iflolute 
and abandoned to the higheſt degree; while the multitude, 
ſet on by theſe corrupt examples, ran head-long into every 
ſort of iniquity, and by their endleſs and ſeditions, robberies, 
and extortions, armed againſt them both the juſtice of God 
and the vengeance of men. 


Two religions flouriſhed at this time in Paleſtine, viz. the 
Jewiſh and the Samaritan, whoſe reſpective followers beheld 
thoſe of the oppoſite ſet with the utmoſt averſion, The 
Jewiſh religion ſtands expoſed to our view in the books of 
the Old Teſtament ; but at the time of Chriſt's appearance, 
it had loſt much of its original nature, and of its primitive 
aſpect. Errors of a very pernicious kind had infected the 
whole body of the people, and the more learned part of the 
nation were divided upon points of the higheſt conſequence. 
All looked for a deliverer, but not for ſuch a one as God 
had promiſed. Inſtead of a meek and ſpiritual Saviour, they 
expected a formidable and warlike prince, to break off their 
chains and ſet them at liberty from the Roman yoke. All 
regarded the whole of religion, as conſiſting in the rites ap- 
poiured by Moſes, and in the performance of ſome external 
aQts of duty towards the Gentiles. They were all horribly 
unanimous in excluding from the hopes of eternal life all the 
other nations of the world; and, as a conſequence of this 

C odious 
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odious ſyſtem, they treated them with the utmoſt rigour and 
inhumanity when any occaſion was offered them, And be- 
fides theſe corrupt and vicions principles, there prevailed 
among them ſeveral abſurd and ſuperſtitious notions concern- 
ing the divine nature, inviſible powers, magic, &c. which 
they had partly brought with them from the Babylonian capti- 
vity, and partly derived from the Egyptians, Syrians, and 
Arabians, who lived in their neighbourhood. 


ReL1ciow had not a better fate among the learned, than 
among the multitude. The ſupercilious Doctors, who vaunt- 


1 ed their profound knowledge of the law, and their deep 
fcience in ſpiritual and divine things, were conftantly ſhew- 
| ing their fallibility and their ignorance by their religious 
| differences, and were divided into a great variety of ſects. 
| None of theſe ſeas, indeed, ſeemed to have the intereſts of 
zeal and true piety at heart; nor were their principles and dif- 
cipline at all adapted to the advancement of pure and ſubſtan- 
tial virtue. The Phariſees courted popular applauſe by a 
va in oſtentation of pretended ſanctity, and an auſtere method 
of living, while, in reality they were ſtrangers to true holineſs, 
and were inwardly defiled with the moſt criminal diſpoſitions, 
with which our Saviour frequently reproaches them. They 
alſo treated with more veneration the commandments and tra- 
dition of men, than the ſacred precepts and laws of God (h). 
The Sadducees, by denying a future ſtate of rewards and 
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pnniſhments, removed at once, the moſt powerful incentives 


to virtue, and the moſt effectual reſtraints upon vice, and thus 
: gave 
(*) Matt, xzili. 13, 14, &0, 
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gave new vigour to every ſinful paſſion, and a full encourage- 
ment to the indulgence of every irregular deſire. While then 
ſuch darkneſs, ſuch errors and diſſenſions prevailed among 
thoſe, who aſſumed the character and authority of perſons 
diſtinguiſhed by their ſuperior ſanity and wiſdom, it will 
not be difficult to imagine how totally corrupt the religion 
and morals of the multitude muſt have been. They were, 
accordingly, ſunk in the moſt deplorable ignorance of God, 


and of divine things ; and had no notion of any other way of 


rendering themſelves acceptable to the ſupreme being than by 


facrifices, waſhing, and the other external rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Moſaic law. Hence proceeded that diffolution of 
manners, and that profligate wickedneſs, which prevailed 


among the Jews, during Chriſt's miniſtry upon earth. And 


hence the divine Saviour compares that people to a flock of 
ſheep, which wandered without a ſhepherd ; and their Doctors 
to men, who, though deprived themſelves of ſight, yet pre- 
tended to ſhew the way to others (i). 


(i) Matt. x, 6. xv, 24, 25+ John ix. 39. 
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Concerning the Life and Afions of FESUS CHRIS T: 


T HE errors and diſorders, chat we have been contem- 
plating, required ſomething far above human wiſdom and 
power to diſpel and remove them, and to deliver mankind from 
the miſerable ſtate to which they were reduced by them. 
Therefore, towards the concluſion of the reign of Herod the 
Great, the ſon of God deſcended upon earth, and, taking 
upon him the buman nature, appeared to men under the ſub- 
lime character of an infallible teacher, and all ſufficient me- 
diator, and a ſpiritual and immortal King. The place of 
his birth was Bethlehem, in the land of Paleſtine. The year, 
in which it happened, has not hitherto been fixed with cer- 
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tainty, notwithſtanding the deep and laborious reſearches of the 
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learned on that matter. There is nothing ſurprizing in this, 
when we conſider that the firſt chriſtians laboured under the 


ſame difficulties, and were divided in their opinions, concern- 
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ing the time of Chriſt's birth (S). That which appears moſt 
probable is, that it happened about a year and ſix months 
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before the death of Herod, in the year of Rome 48, or 749 


I? 


(1). The uncertainty, however, of this point is of no ſort 
of 


if. 


& 8 
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(k) The learned John Albert Fabricius has collefted all the opini 
ons of the learned, concerning the year of Chriſt's birth in hi, Cie 
graph. Antiquer. cap. vii, Fix. p. 187, 

(1) Matt. iii. 2, t. John i. 22, &c, 
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of conſequence. We know that the Sun of righteouſneſs has 
ſhone upon the world. And though we cannot fix the preciſe 
time or period in which he aroſe, this will not hinder us from 
enjoying the direction and influence of his vital and ſalutary 


beams. 


Fou x inſpired writers, who have tranſmitted to us an ac- 
count of the life and actions of Jeſus Chriſt, mention particu» 
larly his birth, his lineage, his family, and his parents ; but 
they ſay very little concerning his infancy and his earlier 
youth. Not long after his birth, he was conducted by his 
parents into Egypt, that he might be there out of the reach of 
Herod's cruelty (m). When he was but twelve years old he 
diſputed, in the temple, with the moſt learned of the Jewiſh 
Doctors, concerning the ſublime truths of religion. And the 
reſt of his life, until the thirtieth year of his age, was ſpent in 
the obſcurity of a private condition, and conſecrated to the 
duties of filial obedience (n). This is all that the wiſdom of 
God hath permitted us to know, with certainty, of Chriſt, 
before he entered upon his publick miniſtry, nor is the ſtory 
of his having followed the trade of his adopted father Joſeph 
buile upon any ſure foundation. There have been, indeed, 


ſeveral writers who either through the levity of a wanton ima- 
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gination, or with a deſign to attract the admiration of the 
multitude, have invented a ſeries of the moſt extravagant and 


ridiculous fables, in order to give an account of this obſcure 
part of the Saviour's life (o). 
Jzsvs 
(m) Matt. ii, x3, (n) Luke ii.5r, 52. 
(o) See the account which the above mentioned Albert Fabricius 
has given of theſe romantic triflzrs in his Codex Apocrypbus, N. T. 
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Jesus began his publick miniſtry in the thirtieth year of his 
age, and to render it more folemn and affecting to the Jews, 
a man whoſe name was John, the ſon of a Jewith Prieſt, a 
perſon of great gravity alſo, and much reſpected on account 
of the auſtere dignity of his life and manners, was com- 
manded by God to proclaim to the people the coming of 
the Meſſiah, that had been promiſed to their fathers. This 
extraordinary man called himſelf the fore-runner of the Meſſi- 
ah. Filled with a holy zeal and a divine fervour, he cried 
aloud to the Jewiſh nation to depart from their tranſgreſſions, 
and to purify their hearts, that they might thus partake of the 
bleſſings which the Son of God was now come to offer to the 
world. The exhortations of this reſpectable meſſenger were 
not without effect, and thoſe, who moved by his ſolemn ad- 
monitions, had formed the reſolution of correQing their evil 
diſpoſitions and amending their lives, were initiated into the 
kingdom of the redeemer by the ceremony of immerſion, or 
baptiſm (p). Chriſt himſelf, defired to be ſolemnly baptized 
by John in the waters of Jordan, that he might not in any 
point negl & to anſwer the demands of the Jewiſh law. 


Ir is not neceſſary to enter here into a particular detail of 
the life and actions of Jeſus Chriſt, All chriſtians muſt be 
perfectly well acquainted with them. They muſt know, 
that during the ſpace of three years, and amidſt the deepeſt 
trials of affliction and diſtreſs, he inſtructed the Jewiſh na- 
tion in the will and counſels of the moſt high, omitted no- 
thing, in the courſe of his miniſtry, that could contribute 


either 


(p) Matt. iii, 6, John i. 22. 
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either to gain the multitude, or to charm the wife. Every 
one knows that his life was a continued ſcene of the moſt per- 
fect ſanctity and the pureſt and moſt active virtue, not only 
without ſpot, but alſo beyond the reach of ſuſpicion. And 
it is alſo wel known by that miracles of the moſt ſtupendous 
kind, and not more ſtupendous than ſalutary and beneficent, he 
diſplayed to the univerſe the truth of, that religion, which he 
brought with him from above, and demonſtrated the reality 


of his divine commiſſion in the moſt illuſtrious manner, 


As this divine religion was to be propagated to the utmoſt 
ends of the earth, it was neceſſary that Chrith ſhould chuſe a 
certain number of perſons, to accompany him conſtantly 
through the whole courſe of his miniſtry; that thus they 
might be faithful and reſpectable witneſſes of the ſanctity of 
his life, and the grandeur of his miracles, to the remoteſt na- 
tions; and alfo tranſmit to the lateſt poſterity a genuine ac- 
count of his ſublime doctrines, and of the nature and end of 
the goſpel diſpenſation. Therefore Jeſus choſe twelve per- 
ſons, by the name of Apoſtles, Theſe men were illiterate, 
poor, and of mean extraction, and ſuch alone were truly 
proper to anſwer the views of the divine Saviour. He avoid- 
ed making uſe of the miniſtry of perſons endowed with the 
advantages of fortune and birth, and eloquence, Jeſt the 
fruits of this embaſſy and the progreſs of the goſpel, ſhould 
be attributed to human and natural cauſes (q). Theſe Apoſ- 
tles were ſent but once to preach to the Jews during the life 
of Chriſt r). He choſe to keep them about his own perſon, 

that 


(q) i Cor, i. ar. (r) Matt. x. 7, 
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that they might be thoroughly inſtructed in the affairs of 
his kingdom. 'That the multitude, however, might not be 


deſtitute of teachers to enlighten them with the knowledge of 
the truth, Chriſt appointed Lxx diſciples to preach the glad 
tidings of life eternal throughout the whole province of 
e Fudea (8). | 


Tux reſearches of the learned have been employed to find 
the reaſon of Chriſt's fixing the number of the Apoſtles to 
twelve, and that of the diſciples to ſeventy ;' and various con- 
jectures have been applied to the ſolution of this queſtion. 
But fince it is manifeſt from the words of our Saviour himſelf 
(t) that he intended the number of the x11 Apoſtles as an 
alluſion to that of the tribes of Iſrael ; it can ſcarcely be 
© doubted, that as he was the ſupreme Lord and High-prieſt 
of theſe twelve tribes, and as the number of diſciples an- 
ſwers evidently to that of the Senators, or Sanhedrim, there 
is a high degree of probability, that Chriſt, by the choice of 
ſeventy, deſigned to admoniſh- the Jews, that the authority of 


their Sanhedrim was now at an end, and that all power, 
with reſpect to religious matters, was veſted in him alone. 


N Tur miniſtry of the divine Saviour was confined to the 
Jews, nor, while he remained upon earth, did he permit his 
Apoſtles or Diſciples to extend the ir labours beyond this diſ- 
[| tinguiſhed nation (u). A great number of the Jews, ſtruck 
i with the illuſtrious marks of a divine authority and power, 

that 


(s) Luke x i. (t) Matt. xix, 29, Luke xxil. 30. 
(u) Matt. x. 5, 6, xv. 24» 
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that ſhone forth in the miniſtry and actions of Chriſt, regard- 
ed him as the Son of God, the true Meſſiah. The rulers of 
the people, and more eſpecially the Chief Prieſts and Phari- 
ſees, whoſe licentiouſneſs and hypocriſy he cenſured with a 
noble and generous freedom, laboured with ſucceſs, by the 
help of their paſſions, to extinguiſh in their breaſts the con- 
viction of his celeſtial miſſion, Fearing alſo, left the mini{- 
try of Chriſt ſhould tend to diminiſh their credit, and to de- 
prive them of the advantages they derived from the impious 
abuſe of their authority in religious matters ; they laid ſnares 
for his life, which for a conſiderable time, were without ef- 
ſect. They ſucceeded at length by the infernal treaſon of an 
apoſtate diſciple, by the treachery of Judas, who diſco- 
vering the retreat which his divine Maſter had choſen for the 
purpoſes of meditation and repoſe, delivered him into the mer- 
cileſs hands of a brutal ſoldiery, 


In conſequence of this, Jeſus was firſt brought before the 
Jewiſh High-prieſt and Sanhedrin, before whom he was ac- 
cuſed of having violated the law, and blaſphemed the ma- 
jeſty of God, Dragged from thence to the tribunal of Pilate 
the Roman prator, he was there charged with ſeditious en- 
terprizes and with treaſon againſt Czfar, Both theſe accuſa- 
tions were ſo evidently falſe, and deſtitute even of every ap- 
pearance of truth, that they muſt hive been rejeQed by any 
judge, who acted upon principles of common equity. But 
the clamours of an enraged populace, ſet on by the impious 
inſtigations of their prieſts and rulers, intimidated Pilate, and 
engaged him, though with the utmoſt reluQance, to pronounce 

D a Capital 
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« 


a capital ſentence againſt Chriſt, The divine Saviour beha- 


ved with inexpreſſible dignity under this heavy trial. As the 
end of his miſſion was to make expiation for the ſins of men, 
ſo when all things were ready, and when he had finiſhed the 
work of his glorious miniſtry, he placidly ſubmitted to the 
death of the croſs, and with a ſerene and voluntary reſignation 


committed his ſpirit into the hands of the Father. 


ArTER Jeſus had remained three days in the Sepulchre, he 
reſumed that life which he had voluntarily laid down, and, 
riſing from the dead, declared to the univerſe by that trium- 
phant act, that the divine juſtice was ſatisfied, and the paths 
of ſalvation and immortality rendered acceſſible to the human 


race. He converſed with his apoſtles during ſorty days after 


his reſurrection, and employed that time in inſtruQuing them 


more fully concerning the nature of his kingdom, Many wiſe 
and important reaſons prevented his ſhewing himſelf publicly 
at Jeruſalem, to confound the malignity and unbelief of his 
enemies. He contented himſelf with manifeſting the certainty 
of his glorious reſ urreCtion to a ſufficient number of faithful and 
credible witneſſes, foreſecing, perhaps, that if he appeared in 
public, thoſe malicious unbelievers, who had formerly attri- 
buted his miracles to the power of magic, would now repre- 
ſent his reſurrection as a phantom, or viſion, produced by the 
influence of inferna] powers, After having remained upon 
earth during the ſpace of time above-mentioned, and given to 
his diſciples a divine commiſſion to preach the glad ridings of 
ſalvation and immortality to the human race, he aſcended into 


heaven, in their preſence, and reſumed the enjoyment of 
| that 
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that glory, which he was poſſeſſed of before the worlds were 
created, 


CHAP I, 
Concerning the Proſperaus Events that happened to the Church dur- 
ing this firſt Century. | 


J ES Us being aſcended into heaven, ſoon ſhewed his 
afflicted diſciples, that though inviſible to mortal eyes, he 


was ſtill their omnipotent protector and their benevolent guide. 
About fifty days after his departure from them, he gave them 
the firſt proof of that majeſty and power to which he was ex- 
alted, by the effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt upon them according 
to his promiſe. (w) The conſequence of this grand event 
was ſurpriſing and glorious, infinitely honourable to the chriſ- 
tian religion and the divine miſſion of its triumphant author, 
For no ſooner had the Apoſtles received this precious gift, this ce- 
leſtial guide, than their ignorance was turned into light, their 
doubts into certainty, their fears into a firm and invincible for- 
titude, and their former backwardneſs into an ardent and 
inextinguiſhable zeal, which led them to undertake their ſa- 
cred office with the utmoſt intrepidity and alacrity of mind. 
This marvellous event was attended with a variety of gifts, 
particularly the gift of tongues, ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
qualify the Apoſtles to preach the goſpel to the different na- 


D 2 tions, 
() Ads ii. 1, &c, 
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tions. Theſe holy Apoſtles were alſo filled with a perfe& 
perſuaſion founded on Chriſt's expreſs promiſe, that the divine 
preſence would perpetually accompany them and ſhew irſelf 
by miraculous interpoſitions, as often as the ſucceſs of their 
miniſtry ſhould render this neceſſary. 


WWW 
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6 | Re1.yING upon theſe celeſtial ſuccours, the Apoſtles began 
1 their glorious miniſtry, by preaching the goſpel according to ' 
M Chriſt's poſitive command; firſt to the Jews, and by endea- , 
i vouring to bring that deluded people to the knowledge of the P 
it truth. (x) Nor were their labours unſucceſsful, ſince, in { 
Fl a very ſhort time many thouſands were converted to the chriſ- t 
9 tian ſaith. (y) And aſter they had exerciſed their miniſtry, i 
[| during ſeveral years at Jeruſalem, and brought to a ſufficient I f 
. degree of conſiſtence and maturity the chriſtian churches which 3 v 
4 | were founded in Paleſtine and the adjacent countries; they 3 n 
. extended their views further, carried the divine lamp of the 2 Is 
q goſpel to all nations of the world, and ſaw their labours g 
4 crowned almoſt every where with the moſt abundant fruits, . 
i$ as the Ads of the Apoſiles, and the Epiſtles of St. Paul clearly 1 | v 
1 teſtify, The firſt chriſtian church, founded by the Apoſtles, i tr 
3 was that of Jeruſalem, which was the model of all thoſe I ar 
$ that were afterwards erected during this firſt century. 4 | th 
* : This church was, however, governed by the Apoſtles 1 "WM 
bt themſelves, to whom both the Elders and thoſe who were 
g entruſted with the care of the poor, even the Deacons were 
ſubject. The people, though they had not abandoned the | 
Jewiſh worſhip, held, however ſeparate aſſemblies, in which 2 


they 


(*) Luke xxiv. 47, Acts i, 8, xili, 36. (y) As ii. 41. iv. 4. 
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they were inſtructed by the Apoſtle and Elders, prayed toge- 
ther, celebrated the holy ſupper in remembrance of Chriſt, 
of his death and ſufferings, and the ſalvation offered to man- 
kind through him, and, at the concluſion of theſe meetings, 
they teſtified their mutual love, partly by their liberality to 
the poor, and partly by ſober and friendly repaſts (z), which 
from thence were called feafts of charity. The rich ſupplied 
the wants of their indigent brethren with ſuch liberality and 
readineſs, that, as St. Luke tells us, among the primitive diſ- 
ciples of Chriſt, all things were in common. (a) This expreſ- 
fion has, however, been greatly abuſed, and has been made 
to ſignify a community of rights, goods or poſſeſſions, than which 
interpretation nothing is more groundleſs, nothing more falſe ; 
fo”, from a multitude of reaſons, as well as from the expreſs 
words of St. Peter (b), it is abundantly manifeſt that the con- 
munity, which is implied in mutual «/- and mutual liberality, 


is the only thing intended in this paſſage, (c) 


Tux Apoſtles having finiſhed their work at Jeruſalem, 
went from thence to employ their labours in other nations, 
travelled with this view over a great part of the known world, 
and in a ſhort time planted a vaſt number of churches among 
the Gentiles, Several of theſe are mentioned in the ſacred 
writings, particularly in the Ad, of the Apoſtles. (d) The 

| ſtories 
(z) AQs ii, 42, (a) Acts ii. 44. iv. 32, (b) Acts v. 4. 


(e) This is proved with the utmoſt evidence by Dr. Moſheim in his 


incomparable work, entitled, Diſſertationes ad Hiſteriam Ecclefiaſticam 
pertinentes, vol, ii. 


(9) The names of the churches, planted by the Apoſtles in different 
nations, 
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ſtories that are told concerning their arrival and exploits 
among the Gauls, the Engliſh, the Spaniards, the Germans, 
the Americans, the ' Chineſe, the Indians, and the Ruſſians, 
are too romantic in their nature, and of too recent a date, 
to be received by an impartial enquirer after truth. The 
greateſt part of theſe fables were forged after the time of 
Charlemagne, when moſt of the Chriſtian churches contended 
about the antiquity of their origin, with as much vehemence 
as the Arcadians, Egyptians, and Greeks, diſputed formerly 
about their ſeniority and precedence, thereby deviating from 
the command of our Saviour; A new commandment I give 


* unto you, That ye love one another.“ 


Wur x we conſider the rapid progreſs of Chriſtianity among 
the Gentile nations, and the poor and feeble inſtruments by 
which this great and amazing event was immediately effected, 
we muſt naturally have recourſe to an omnipotent and inviſt- 
ble hand, as its true and proper cauſe, For unleſs we ſup- 
pole here a divine interpoſition, how was it poſſible, that men 

| deſtitute of all human aid, without credit or riches, learning 
or eloquence, could, in ſo ſhort a time, perſuade a confidera- 
ble part of mankind to abandon the religion of their anceſtors? 
How was it poſſible that ſo ſmall an number of Apoſtles, who, 
as fiſhermen and publicans, muſt have been contemned by 
their own nation, and as Jews, muſt have been odious to all 


others, could engage the learned and the mighty, as well as the 
ſimple 


nations, are ſpecified in a work of Phil, James Hartman, de rebus geſtis 
Chriſtianorum ſub apoſtolis, cap. vii. p. 107. and alſo in that of F. Al- 
bert Fabricius, enticed, Lux E vangelii toti orbi exoriens, Cap, v. p. $3» 
&c. 
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ſimple and thoſe of low degree, to forſake their favourite pre- 
judices, and to embrace a new religion which was an enemy 
to their corrupt paſſions? and indeed there were undoubted 
marks of a celeſtial power perpetually attending their miniſtry. 
There was in their very language an incrodible energy, an 
amazing power of ſending light into the underſtanding, and 
conviction into the heart. To this were added, the com- 
manding influence of ſtupendous miracles, the foretelling of 
future events, the power of diſcerning the ſecret thoughts and 
intentions of the heart, a magnanimity ſuperior to all difficul- 
ties, a contempt of riches and honours, a ſerene tranquillity 


in the face of death, and an invincible patience under tor- 


ments ſtill more dreadful than death itſelf ; and all this ac- 


companied with lives free from all ſtain, and adorned with 
the conſtant practice of ſublime virtue, Thus were the meſ- 
ſengers of the divine Saviour, the heralds of his ſpiritual and 
immortal kingdom, furniſhed for their glorious work, as the 
unanimous voice of ancient hiſtory ſo loudly teſtifies. The 
event ſufficiently declares this ; for without theſe remarkable 
and extraordinary circumſtances, no rational account can be 


given of the rapid propagation of the goſpel throughout the 


world, 


In vain, therefore, have ſome imagined, that the extraor- 
dinary liberality of the chriſtians to their poor, was a tempta- 
tion to the more indolent and corrupt part of the multitude 
to embrace the goſpel. Such malignant and ſuperficial rea- 
ſoners don't conſider, that thoſe who embraced this divine re- 
ligion expoſeds their lives to the moſt imminent danger; nor 


have 
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have they attention enough to recollect, that neither lazy nor 
vicious members were ſuffered to remain in the ſociety of chriſ- 
tians. Equally vain is the invention of thoſe, who imagine 
that the profligate lives of the Heathen Prieſts was an occaſion 
of the converſion of many to chriſtianity. For, though this 
might indeed give them a diſguſt to the religion of thoſe un- 
worthy miniſters, yet it could not, alone, attach them to that 
of Jeſus, which offered them from the world no other proſpects 
than thoſe of poverty, infamy, and death, The perſon who 
could embrace the goſpel, ſolely from the motive now menti- 
oned, muſt have reaſoned in this ſenſeleſs and extravagant man- 
ner: The miniſters of that religion which I have profeſſed 
from my infancy, lead profligate lives: therefore, I will 
become a chriſtian, join myſelf to that body of men who 


are condemned by the laws of the ſtate, and thus expoſe 


*« ny life and fortune to the moſt imminent danger.“ 


CHAP, 


A P. 
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. 


Concerning the calamitous Events that happened to the Church. 


E H E innocence and virtue that diſtinguiſhed ſo eminent- 
y the lives of Chriſt's ſervants, and the ſpotleſs purity of the 
doctrine they taught, were not ſufficient to defend them againſt 
the virulence and malignity of the Jews, as is ſhewn in the 
Acts of the Apoſtles, and other records of unqueſtionable au- 
thority. The ſupreme judge of the world did not let the 
barbarous conduct of this perfidious nation go unpuniſhed. 
The moft ſignal marks of divine juſtice purſued them, and the 
cruelties they had exerciſed upon Chriſt and his Diſciples, 
were dreadfully avenged. The God who had for ſo many 
ages protected the Jews with an out- ſtretched arm, withdrew 
his aid. He permitted Jeruſalem, with its famous temple, to 
be deſtroyed by Veſpaſian and his ſon Titus, an innumerable 
multitude of this devored people to periſh by the ſword, and 
the greateſt part of thoſe that remained to groan under the 
yoke of ſevere bondage. Nothing can be more affecting than 
the account of this terrible event, and the circumſtantial de- 
ſcription of the tremendous calamities which attended ir, as 
they are given by Joſephus, himſelf a Jew, and alſo a ſpecta- 

tor of this horrid ſcene. From this period the Jews experien- 

ced, in every place, the hatred and contempt of the Gentile 
nations, ſtill more than they had formerly done. And in theſe 
their calamities the predictions of Chriſt were amply fulblled, 
and his divine miſſion further illuſtrated, 


E However 
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Howeve & virulent the Jews were, yet upon many occaſi- 
ons they wanted power to execute their cruel purpoſes. This 
was not the caſe with the Heathen nations, and therefore 
from them the Chriſtians ſuffered the greateſt calamities. The 
Romans are faid to have purſued the Chriſtians with the ut- 
moſt violence in ten perſecutions, (d) but this number is not 
verified by the ancient hiſtory of the church. Before we pro- 
ceed further in this part of our hiſtory, a very natural curioſity 
calls us to enquire, how it happened, that the Romans, who 
were troubleſome to no nation on account of their religion, 
and who ſuffered even the Jews to live under their own laws, 
and follow their. own method of worſhip, treated the Chriſtians 
alone with ſuch ſeveriry ? This important queſtion ſeems ſti} 


more difficult to be ſolved, when we conſider that the excel- 


' Tent nature of the chriſtian religion, and its adinirable tenden- 


cy to promnte both the public welfare of the ſtate, and the 
private felicity of the individual, entitled it, in a ſingular 
manner, to the favour and protection of the reigning powers, 
One of the principal reaſons of the ſeverity, with which the 
Romans perſecuted the Chriſtians, notwithſtanding theſe con- 
iderations, ſeems to have been the abhorrence and contempt, 
with which the latter regarded the religion of the empire, 
which was ſo intimately connected with the conſtitution, 
For, though the Romans gave an unlimitted toleration to all 
religions which had nothing dangerous to the commonwealth, 


yet they would not permit that of their anceſtors, which was 
eſtabliſhed 


(4) The learned J. Albert Fabricius has given us a hiſtery of the 
Authors that have written concerning theſe perſecutions in his Lan 
Fvangelii orb; univerſo excriens, cap. vil. p. 133. 


int 
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eſtabliſhed by the laws of the ſtate, to be turned into deriſion, 
nor the people to be drawn away from their attachment to it. 


| Theſe, however, were the two things which the Chriſtians 


were charged with, and that juſtly, though to their honour. 
They dared to ridicule the abſurdities of the Pagan ſuperſti- 
tion, and they were ardent and aſſiduous in gaining proſelytes 
to the truth. From hence the Romans concluded, that the 
Chriſtian ſe& was not only inſupportahly daring and arrogant, 
but moreover an enemy to the public tranquillity, and every 


way proper to excite civil wars and commotions in the empire, 


It is probably, on this account, that Tacitus reproaches them 


with the ocious character of haters of mankind, (e) and tiles 
che religion of Jeſus a deſtrucive ſuperſlition. 


AnoTHER circumſtance that irritated the Romans aga inſt 
the Chriſtians, wasthe ſimplicity of their worſhip, which re- 
{embled in nothmg the ſacred rites of any other people. 
The Chriſtians had neither ſacrifices, nor temples, nor ima- 
ges, nor oracles, nor ſacerdotal orders; and this was ſuffici- 
ent to bring upon them the reproaches of an ignorant multitude, 
who imagined that there could be no religion without theſe. 
{How different from this beautiful ſimplicity, this true religi- 
on of the heart, is the chriſtian religion at this day as praQi- 
{ed in the church of Rome? who have adopted and brought 
into its ceremonies all the ſuperſtitions and idolatrous worſhip 
of Heathen Rome.) Thus they were looked upon as a ſort of 
Atheiſts, and, by the Roman laws, thoſe who were charge- 
able with Atheiſm, were declared the peſts of ſociety, But 

E 2 this 


(e) Annal. lib, xy, cap, xliv, 
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this was not all: the ſordid intereſts of a multitude of lazy 
and ſelfiſh prieſts were immediately connected with the ruin 
and oppreſſion of the chriſtian cauſe, The public worſhip of 
ſuch an immenſe number of deities was a ſource of ſubſiſtence, 
and even of riches to the whole rabble of prieſts and augurs, 
and alſo to a multitude of merchants and artiſts, Had chriſ- 
tian Rome ſat for its picture, a ſtronger likeneſs could not be 


Grawn than this of Heathen Rome. 


Tnosk who, in perilous times of the church fell by the 
hand of bloody perſdcution, and expired in the cauſe of the 
divine Saviour, were called martyrs, a term borrowed from 
the ſacred writings which ſignifies wv/treſſes, and thus expreſſes 
the glorious teſtimony which theſe magnanimous believers 
bore to the truth. The veneration that was paid to b th mar- 
tyrs and confeſors, (the latter thoſe who confeſſed their firm 
attachment to the religion of Jefus before the Roman tribunals) 
is hardly credible. But as the beſt and wiſeſt inftirutions are 
generally perverted, by the weakneſs or corruption of men 
from their original purpoſe ; ſo the authority and privileges 
granted, in the beginning, to martyrs and confeſſors, became, 
in proceſs of time, a ſupport to ſuperſtition, an incentive to 


enthuſiaſin, and a ſource of innumerable evils and abules, 


C'H AP. 


A P. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Concerning the Doctors and Miniſters of the Church, and its Form 
of Government. 


6 | H E great end of Chriſt's miſſion was to form an univer- 
{al church, gathered out of all the nations of the world, and 
to extend the limits of this great ſociety from age to age. But, 
in order to this, it was neceſſary, firſt, to appoint extraordina- 
ry teachers, who, converting the Jews and Gentiles to the 
truth, ſhould erect, every where, chriſtian aſſemblies; and 
then to eſtabliſh ordinary miniſters, and interpreters of the di- 
vine will, who ſhould enforce and repeat the doctrines deli- 
vered by the former, and maintain the people in their holy 
profeſſion, and in the practice of the chriſtian virtues. For 
the beſt ſyſtem of religion muſt neceſſarily either dwindle to 
nothing, or be egregiouſly corrupted, if it is not perpetually 
inculcated and explained by a regular and ſtanding miniſtry, 


Tux extraordinary teachers, whom Chriſt employed to lay 
the foundations of his everlaſting kingdom, were the XI! 
Apoſtles and the LXX Diſciples, of whom mention has been 
made above. To theſe the Evangeliſts are to be added, by 
which title thoſe were diſtinguiſhed whom the Apoſtles ſent to 
inſtruct the nations, or who, of their own accord, abandoned 


every worldly attachment, and conſecrated themſelves to the 


lacred office of propagating the goſpel. (\) In this rank alſo, 


we 


tf) See St, Paul's Epiſle to the Epheſians, iv, 11. as alſo Euſeb. 
Hiſt, Ecclef, lib, iii. cap, xxxvii, 


>> 
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we muſt place thoſe, to whom, in the infancy of the church, 
the marvellous power of ſpeaking foreign languages which 
they had never learned, was communicated from above. For 
the perſon to whom the divine omnipotence and liberality had 
imparted the gift of tongues, might conclude, with the utmoſt 
aſſurance, from the gift itſelf (which a, wiſe being would not 
beftow in vain) that he was appointed by God to miniſter unto 
the truth, and to employ his talents in the ſervice of Chriſtiani- 


ty. (8) 


Max v have undertaken to write the hiſtory of the Apoſtles, 
(h) a hiſtory which we find loaded with fables, doubts and 
difficulties, when we purſue it further than the book of the 
New Teſtament, and the moſt ancient writers in the chriſtian 
church, 

a 

Nerrner Chriſt himſelf, nor his holy Apoſtles have com- 
manded any thing clearly or expreſsly concerning the exter- 
nal form of the Church, and the preciſe method, according 
to which it ſhould be governed. From this we may infer, 
that the regulation of this was, in ſome meaſure to be accom- 
modated to the time, and left to the wiſdom and prudence of 
the chief rulers, both of the State and of the Church. If, 
however, it is true, that the Apoſtles ated by divine inſpi- 
ration, and in conformity with the commands of their blefſed 


maſter, 


(g) 1 Cor. xiv, 22. (h) The Authors who have written concerning 
the Apoſtles, are enumerated by Sagittarius in his Introduction to Eccle- 
faftical Hiſtory, ch, i. p. 2, and alſo by Buddœus, in his Treatiſe Ds 
£tieleffa Apoltalica, p. 674, 
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maſter, (and this no chriſtian can call in queſtion,) then 
it follows, that that form of government which the primitive 
Churches borrowed from that of Jeruſalem, the firſt chriſtian 
aſſembly eſtabliſhed by the Apoſtles themſelves, muſt be 
eſteemed as of divine inſtitution. But from this it would be 
wrong to conclude that ſuch a form is innnutable and ought to 
be invariably obſerved, for this a great variety of events may 
render impoſſible. In thoſe early times, every chriſtian 
Church conſiſted of the people, their leaders, and the Miniſters or 
Deacons, and theſe, indeed belong eſſentially to every religious 
ſociety. The people were, undoubtedly, the firſt in authority: 
for the Apoſtles ſhewed by their own example, that nothing 
of moment was to be carried on or determined without the 


conſent of the aſſembly (i), and ſuch a method of proceeding 


was both prudent and neceſſary in thoſe critical times. 


Ir was, therefore, the aſſembly of the people which choſe 
their own rulers and teachers, or received them by a free 
and authoritative conſent, when recommended by others, The 
ſame people rejected or confirmed by their ſuffrages, the 
laws, that were propoſed by their rulers to the aſſembly ; 
excommunicated profligate and unworthy members of the 
Church ; reſtored the penitent to their forfeited privileges ; 
paſſed judgment upon the different ſubjeQs of controverſy 
and diſſenſion, that aroſe in their community; examined and 
decided the diſpntes which happened between the elders and 
Deacons ; and in a word, exerciſed all that authority which 


belongs to ſuch as are veſted with the ſovereign power. 
3 


(i) Acts i. 15. vi. 3. xv. 4. xxl. 22. 


* 


I 
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Tur people, indeed, had, in ſome meaſure, purchaſed 


theſe privileges by adminiſtering to the ſupport of their Rulers, p 
Miniſters, and Poor, and by offering large and generous con- b 
tributions, when the ſafety or intereſts of the community ren- F. 
dered them neceſſary. There reigned among the members of pa 
the chriſtian Church, however diſtinguiſhed they were by di 
worldly rank and titles, not orly an amiable harmony, but Tit 
alſo a perfect equality. This appears by the feafts of charity, to 
in which all were indiſcriminately aſſembled ; by the names ey! 
of brethren and ſiſters, with which they mutually faluted each mi 
other; and by ſeveral circumſtances of a like nature. The on 
rulers of the Church were called either preſbyters k) or Bi- 4 
Apo, which two titles are, in the New Teſtament, undoubt- ory 
edly applied to the ſame order of men (J). hol 
ah for 

Tre Church was, undoubtedly, provided from the be- 
ginning with inferior Miniſters or Deacons. No ſociety can 
be without its ſervants, and ſtill leſs ſuch ſocieties as thoſe of TY 
the firſt Chriſtians were. It is highly probable, that the at 
K Church of Jeruſalem, grown conſiderably numerous, and de- ads 
N orived of the miniſtry of the Apoſtles, who were gone to in- ton 
. ſtru& the other nations, were the firſt which choſe a preſi- of th 

/ dent or Biſhop. And it is no leſs probable, that the other 
| Churches followed by degrees ſuch a reſpectable example. (m 
| chap, 
| q | a 
| 1" Tus | That 
| (k) The word prebyter, 9 elder, is taken from the Jewiſh inſtitu2 Foe 
tion, and ſignifies rather the venerable prudence and wiſdom of old | Uly of 
aze, than age itſelf, by cer 
MEN? 1c 


| (1) Ads xx, 17, 28, Phil. i. 1. Tit. i. 5, 7, 1 Tim. iii, 1, 
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Tus Churches, in thoſe early times, were entirely inde- 
pendent ; none of them ſubject to any foreign juriſdiction, 
but each one governed by its own rulers and its own laws. 
For, though the Churches founded by the Apoſtles, had this 
particular deference ſhewn them, that they were conſulted in 
difficult and doubtful caſes ; yet they had no juridical autho- 
rity, no ſort of ſupremacy over the others, nor the leaſt right 
to enact laws for them. Nothing on the contrary, is more 
evident than the perfect equality that reigned among the pri- 
mitive Churches, nor does there even appear, in the firſt 
century, the ſmalleſt trace of that aſſociation of provincial 
Churches, from which councils and metropolitans derive their 
origin, It was only in the ſecond century that the cuſtom of 
holding councils commenced in Greece, from whence it ſoon 
ſpread through other provinces (m). 


Tur principal place among the chriſtian Doctors, and 
among thoſe alſo, who by their writings were inſtrumental 
in the progreſs of the truth, is due to the Apoſtles and certain 
of their Diſciples, who were ſet apart and inſpired by God, 
to record the actions of Chriſt and his Apoſtles. The writings 
of theſe holy men, which are comprehended in the Books of 
F the 


(m) The meeting of the Church of Jeruſalem, mentioned in the xvth 
chap. of the Acts, is commonly conſidered as the firſt chriſtian coun» 
ci/, But this notion ariſes from a manifeſt abuſe of the word council, 
That meeting was only of one Church, and, if ſuch a meeting be call- 
ed a council, it will follow that there were innumerable councils ia 
the primitive times, But every one knows, that a council is an aſſem- 
hy of deputies or commiſſioners ſent from ſeveral Churches affociated 
by certain bonds in a general body, and therefore the ſuppoſition above 
mentioned falls to the ground, 
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the New "Teſtament, are in the hands of all who profeſs 
themſelves chriſtians We are well aſſured that the four 
Goſpels were collected during the life of St. John, and that 
the three firſt received the approbation of this divine Apoſtle, 
This is expreſsly affirmed by Euſebius in the xx1vth chapter 
of the third Book of his Fccleſtaſtical Hiſtory. And why 


may we not ſuppoſe that the other Books of the New Teſta- 


: 
. 
b 
4 
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ment were gathered together at the ſame time ? 


Wnar renders this highly probable is, that the moſt 
argefit neceſſity required its being done. For not long after 


Chriſt's aſcenſion into Heaven, ſeveral Hiftories of his life 


AC 22 <a erties vi 


” gs 


* 
1 
2 


and doQrines, full of pious frauds, and fabulous wonders, 
were compoſed by perſons, whoſe intentions, perhaps, were 
not bad, but whoſe writings diſcovered the greateſt ſuperſti- 


tion and ignorance, Nor was this all: many productions ap- 


peared which were impoſed upon the world by fraudulent 
men, as the writings of the hoh Apoſtles (n). Theſe Apo- 
eryphal and ſpurious writings muſt have produced a ſad con- 
ſuſion, and rendered both the hiſtory and the doctrine of 
Chriſt uncertain, had not the rulers. of the Church uſed all 
poſiible care and diligence in ſeparating the Books that were X 
iruly Apoſtolical and divine from all that ſpurious traſh, and 


conveying them doven to poſterity in one volume. 
We 2 ob 


(n) Such of theſe writings as are yet extant have been carefully col- 
tected by the learned Fabricius, in his Codex Apocryphus Novi T. eſtamentt, 5 lat 
which work is publiſhed in two volumes, Many ingenious and learn- 
ed obſervations have been made on theſe ſpurious books by the cele- 
trated Beauſobre, in his Hiſteire Critigue des degmes de Manichee, livre 


ii. p. 337, &Cs 
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We may here remark in general, that thoſe Apoſtolic 
writers, who, in the infancy of the Church, employed their 
pens in the cauſe of chriſtianity, were neither remarkable for 
their learning, nor their eloquence. On the contrary, they 
expreſs the moſt pious and admirable ſentiments in the plaineſt 
and moſt” illiterate ſtyle. This indeed, is rather a matter of 
honour than of reproach to the chriſtian cauſe; ſince we ſee 
from the converſion of a great part of mankind to the Goſpel 
by the Miniſtry of weak and illiterate men, that the progreſs 
of Chriſtianity is not to be attributed to human means, but to 


a divine power 


CH AF. - Vih 


Concerning the Doctrines of the Chriſtian Church in this 
Century. 


6 i HE whole of the chriſtian religion is comprehended in 
two great points, of which the firſt regards what we are to 
believe, and the other relative to our conduct and actions; or 
to expreſs the matter more briefly, the Goſpel preſents to us 
objects of fait/ and rules of practice. The former are expreſſed 
by the Apoſtles by the term myſtery or the truth ; and the 
latter by that of godlineſs or piety (o). The rule and ſtandard 

T2 of 


(o) 1 Tim, iii. 9. vi, 3. Tit. i. 1, 
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of both are thoſe books which contain the Revelation, that God 
made of his will to perſons choſen for that purpoſe, whether 
before or after the birth of Chriſt. And theſe divine books 
are uſually called te Old and New Teflament. 


Tue Apoſtles and their Diſciples took all poſſible care, 
and that in the earlieſt times of the Church, that theſe ſacred 
books might be in the hands of all chriſtians, that they might 
be read and explained in the aſſemblies of the faithful, and 
thus contribute both in private and in public, to excite and 
nouriſh in the minds of chriſtians a fervent zeal for the truth, 
and a firm attachment to the ways of piety and virtue, The 
method of teaching the ſacred doctrines of religion, was, at 
this time, moſt ſimple, far removed from all the ſubtle rules 
of philoſophy, and all the precepts of human art. This ap- 
pears abundantly, not only in the writings of rhe Apoſtles, but 
alſo in all rhoſe of the ſecond century, which have ſurvived 


the ruins of time. 


Tur t is, indeed, extant, a brief ſummary of the prin- 
cipal doQrines of chriſtianity in that form, which bears the 
name of the 4ps/Hes Creed, and which, from the fourth cen- 
tury downwards, was generally conſidered as a production of 
the Apoſtles. All, however, who have the leaſt knowledge 
of antiquity, look upon this opinion as entirely falſe and de- 

ſtitute of all foundation (p). There is much more reaſon 


\ and judgment in the opinion of thoſe, who think that this 
creed 


(p) See Buddens's Iſagoge ad Tbeologium, lib, i, cap. ii. & 2. p. 441; 
45 alſo Walchii Iueroductis in libros $;mbolicos, lib, i, p. 87. 


be 
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creed was not all compoſed at once, but from ſmall begin- 
nings was imperceptibly augmented in proportion to, the growth 
of hereſy, and according t the exigencies and circumſtances 
of the Church, from whence it was deſigned to baniſh the 
errors that daily aroſe (q). 


In the earlieſt times of the Church, all who profeſſed firm- 
ly to believe that Jeſus was the only redeemer of the world, 
and who, in conſequence of this profeſſion, promiſed to live 
in a manner conformable to the purity of his holy religion, 
were immediately received among the Diſciples of Chriſt, 
This was all the preparation for baptiſm there required, and 
a more accurate inſtruction in the doctrines of chriſtianity was 
to be adminiſtered to them after their receiving that ſacra- 
ment. 


Taz chriſtians took all poſſible care to accuftom their 
children to the ftudy of the ſcriptures, and to inſtruct them in 
the doctrines of their holy religion; and ſchools were every 
where erected for this purpoſe even from the very commence- 
ment of the chriſtian Church. We muſt not, however, con- 
found the ſchools deſigned only for children with the gymnaſia, 
or academies of the ancient chriſtians, erected in ſeveral large 


Cities, 


(q) This opinion is confirmed in the moſt learned and ingenious man- 
ner by Sir Peter King, in his Hiſtory of the Apsjtles Creed, Such howe- 
ver, as read this valuable work with pleaſure, and with a certain de- 
gree of prepoſſeſſion, would do well to conſider, that its learned au- 
thor upon ſeveral occaſions, has given us conjectures inſtead of proofs, 


and alſo that his conjectures are not always ſo happy, as juſtly to 
command our aſſent, 
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Cities, in which perſons of riper years, eſpecially ſuch as 
aſpired to be publick teachers, were inſtruQted in the differ- 
ent branches both of human learning and of ſacred erudition. 
We may undoubtedly, attribute to the Apoſtles themſelves and 
their injunctions to their Diſciples thoſe excellent eſtablith- 
ments, in which the youth deſtined to the holy Miniſtry re- 
ceived an education ſuitable to the ſolemn office they were to 
undertake (r). St. John erected a ſchool at Ep/eſus, and one 
of the ſame nature was founded by Polycarp at Smyrna (5). 
But none of theſe were in greater repute than that which was 
eſtabliſhed in Alexandria t, which was commonly called the 
catechetical ſchool, and is generally ſuppoſed to have been 
erected by St. Mark (u). 


Ong 


Ir) 2 Tim. ii. 


(s) Irenæus, Adv, Hareſ. lib, ii, cap. Xxii. p. 148. ed. Maſſuet. 
Euſebius, Hiſt, Eccleſ. lib, v. cap. xx. p. 188. 


(t) The Alexandrian ſchool was renowned for a ſucceſſion of learn- 
ed NoRors, as we find by the account of Euſebius and St. Jcrom; for 
(ter dt, Mark, Pantenus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and many 
others taught in it the doctrines of the Goſpel, and rendered it a fa- 
mous ſeminary for chriſtian philoſophy and religious knowledge. 
There were alſo at Reme, Antioch, Ceſarca, Edeſſa, and in ſeveral other 
places, ſchools of the ſame nature, though not all of equal reputa- 
tion, 


(u) See the diſſertation of Schmidius, de ſcbola Catechetica Alexan- 
arinaz as alſo Aulifius Della ſcuole ſacre, book ii, ch. i, il. p. 5-17. 
and ch. xxi, p. 92. The curious reader will find a learned account of 
the more famous chriſtian ſchools in the eaſtern parts, at Edqſſa, Niſe- 
bis, and Seleucia, and indeed of the ancient ſchools in general, in Aſſe- 
manus's Biblioth, Oriental, Climent. Vaticance, tom, iii. par. Il. p. 914. 
—919. . 


(u) 


xix. p 
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One of the circumſtances which contributed chiefly to 
preſerve at leaſt, an external appearance of ſanctity in the 
chriſtian Church, was the right of excluding from thence, and 
from all participation of the ſacred rites and ordinances 
of the Goſpel, ſuch as had been guilty of enormous tranſgreſſi- 
ons, and to whom repeated exhortations to repentance and 
amendments had been adminiſtered in vain, This right was 
veſted in the Church, from the earlieſt period of its exiſtence, 
by the Apoſtles themſ-lves, and was exerciſed by each chriſ- 
tian aſſembiy upon its reſpective members. The rulers or 
Doctors denounced the perſons whom they thought unworthy 
of the privileges of Church-communion, and the people freely 
approving or rejecting their judgment, pronounced the deci- 
five ſentence. It was not, however, irrevocable ; for ſuch as 
gave undoubted figns of their ſincere repentance, and declared 
their ſolemn reſolutions of future reformation, were re- ad- 
mitted into the Church, however enormous their crimes had 
been ; but in caſe of a relapſe, their ſecond excluſion became 


abſolutely irreverſible (u). 


Ir will be eaſily imagined, that unity and peace could not 
reign long in the church, ſince it was compoſed of Jews and 
Gentiles, who regarded each other with the bittereſl averſion. 
Beſides, as the converts to chriſtianity could not extirpate radi- 
cally the prejudices which had been formed in their minds by 
education and confirmed by time, they brought wich them into 
the boſom of the church more or leſs of the errors of their 

former 


(u) See Morinus, Comm, de Diſciplina Penitentiz, lib. ix, cap. 
xix. p. 670. 
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former religions. 'Thus the ſeeds of diſcord and controverſy 


were early ſown, and could not fail to ſpring up ſoon into ani- 
moſities and diſſentions, which accordingly broke out and 
divided the church. The firſt of theſe controverſies which 
was ſet on foot in the church of Antioch regarded the neceſſity 
of obſerving the law of Moſes, and its ifſue is mentioned by St. 
Luke in the Adds of the Apoſtles. (w) This controverſy was 
followed by many others, either with the Jews, who were vi- 
olently attached to the worſhip of their anceſtors, or with the 
votaries of a wild and fanatical ſort of philoſophy, or with 
ſuch as miſtaking the true genius of the chriſtian religion 
abuſed it monſtrouſly to the encouragement of their appetites 
and paſſions, (x) St. Paul and the other Apoſtles have, in ſe- 
veral places of their writings, mentioned theſe controverſies, 
but with ſuch brevity, that it is difficult, at this diſtance of 


time, to come at the true ſtate of the queſtion in theſe various 


diſputes, 


Tur moſt weighty and important of all theſe controverſies 
was that, which certain Jewiſh doctors raiſed at Rome, and in 
other chriſtian churches, concerning the means of juſtification 
and acceptance with God, and the method of ſalvation pointed 
out in the word of God. The Apoſtles, wherever they exer- 
ciſed their miniſtry, had conttantly declared all hopes of ac- 
ceptance and ſalvation deluſive, except ſuch as were founded 
on Jeſus the Redeemer, and his all-ſufictent merits, while the 

| Jewiſh 
() Ch, xv. 
(x) See for an illuſtration of theſe points, Witſius's Miſcellanea Sacra, 


tom. ii, Exercit, xx, xxi, XXii, p. 668, As alſg Camp, Vitringa, Obſerv, 


Sacra. lib, iv. Cap, ix, x, xi. p. 952. 
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Jewiſh doQors maintained the works of the law'to be the true 
efficient cauſe of the ſoul's eternal ſalvation and felicity. This 
latter ſentiment not only led to many other errors exrremely 
prejudicial to chriſtianity, but was alſo injurious to the glory 
of the divine Saviour, For thoſe who looked upon a courle of 
life conformable to the law, as a meritorious title to eternal 
happineſs, could not conſider Chriſt as the Son of God, and the 
Saviour of Mankind, but only as an eminent prophet, or a 
divine meſſenger ſent from above to enlighten and inſtru a 
darkened world. It is not, therefore, ſurpriſing, that St. Paul 
took ſo much pains in his Epiſtles to the Romans, and in his 


other writings to extirpate ſuch a pernicious and capital error. 


Tur controverſy that had been raiſed concerning the ne- 
ceſſity of obſerving the ceremonies of the Moſaic law, was de- 
termined by the Apoſtles in the wiſeſt and moſt prudent man- 
ner. (y) The force of theſe prejudices was indeed ſomewhat 
diminiſhed after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the ruin of 
the temple, but not entirely deſtroyed, | 


(y) Ads xv, 
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CAP. VL 


Concerning the Rites and Ceremonies uſed in the Church during this 
ſr/t Century. 


* H E chriſtian religion was ſingularly commendable on 
account of its beautiful and divine ſimplicity, which appears 
from the two great and fundamental principles on which it was 
built, viz. faith and charity, This ſimplicity was not, how- 
ever, incompatible with certain external rites, and poſitive in- 
ſtitutions, which, indeed, are neceſſary in this imperſect ſtare, 


to keep alive a ſenſe of religion in the minds of men. The 


. Tites inſtituted by Chriſt himſelf were only two in number, 


and theſe deſigned to continue to the end of the church here 
below, without any variation. Theſe rites were baptiſm and 
the holy ſupper, which are not to be conſidered as mere ceremo- 
nies, nor yet as ſymbolic repreſentations, only, but alſo as 
ordinances accompanied with a ſanctifying influence upon the 
heart and aſſections of true chriſtians. And we cannot help 
obſerving here, that ſince the divine Saviour thought fit to ap- 
point no more than two plain inſtitutions in his church, this 
ſhews us that a number of ceremonies is not effential to his re- 
ligion, and that he leſt it to the free and prudent choice of 
chriſtians to eſtabliſh ſuch rites as the circumſtances of the 


times, or the exigencies of the church required. 


Tar xt are ſeveral circumſtances which incline us to think 


that the friends and apoſtles of our bleſſed Loid, either tole- 
rated 
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rated through neceſſity, or appointed for wiſe reaſors many 


other external rites in various places. At the ſame time we 
are not to imagine that they ever conferred upon any perſon a 
perpetual, indelible, pontifical authority, or that they en- 
joined the ſame rites in all churches, We learn on the con- 
trary, from authentic records, that the chriſtian worſhip was, 
frem the beginning, celebrated in a different manner in diffe- 
rent places, and that, no doubt, by the orders, or at leaſt with 
the approbation of the apoſtles and their diſciples. From 
hence it follow , that the opinion of thoſe who maintain that 
the Jewiih rites were adopted every where, in the chriſtian 
churches, by order of the apoſtles or their diſciples, is deſti- 
tute of all foundation, In thoſe chriſtian ſocieties, which 
were totally or principally compoſed of Jewiſh converts, it 
was natural to retain as much of the Jewiſh ritual as the ge · 
nius of chriſtianity would ſuffer, and a multitude of examples 
teſtify that this was actually done, But that the ſame tranſla- 
tion of Jewith rites ſhould take place in chriſtian churches, 
where there were no Jews, or a very {mall and inconſiderable 


number, is utterly incredible, becauſe ſuch an event was mo- 


rally impoſſible. There were certain laws, whoſe authority 


and obligation were univerſal and indiſpenſable among all 
chriſtians, and of theſe we ſhall give a brief accoum. All 
chriſtians were unanimous in ſetting apart the firſt day of the 
week, on which the triumphant Saviour aroſe from the dead, 
for the ſolemn celebration of public worſhip. This pious cuſ- 
tom, which was derived from the example of the church of 
Jeruſalem, was founded upon the expreſs appointment of the 


G 2 apoſtles, 
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3 apoſtles, who conſecrated that day to the ſame ſacred purpoſe, * 
R | and was obſerved univerſally throughout all the chriſtian pr 
| churches, as appears from the united teſtimonies of the moſt * 
: credible writers. (x) The ſeventh day of the week was alſo pl: 
4 
. obſerved as a feſtival (a), not by chriſtians in general, but by ſer 
# 4 5 * . 
| ſuch churches only as were principally compoſed of Jewiſh wh 
| converts, nor did the other chriſtians cenſure this cuſtom as one 
. criminal and vnlawſul, It appears, moreover, that all the ſuf 
: chriſtian churches obſerved two great anniverſary feſtivals, the anc 
4 one in memory of Chriſbs glorious reſurreckion; and the other chu 
; a to commemorate the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the apoſ- nan 
{4 tles. (b) The places in which the firſt chriſtians aſſembled app 
1 to rate 
, — of t 
(x) Phil- Jac, Hartmannus, de rebus peſtis Chriſtiororum ſub Apoſtolic, 
cap. xv. p. 337. Juſt. Henn. Pohmer, Diſfert. i. Juris Eeccleſ. Antiqui chr] 
de ſtato die Chriſtianor, p. 20. &c, 
(a) Steph. Curcellzus, Diatriba de eſu Sanguinis. Operum Theolog. p. I 
} 958 Gab. Alhaſpinzus, Ob/ervar. Feclef, lib, i. Obſerv. xiii. p. 53. It 
| Sr : and 
4 is in vain, that many learned men have lahoured to prove that, in all 
14 the primitive churches, both the firſt and laſt day of the week were ob- ſons 
74 ſerved as feſtivals, The churches of Bithynia, of which Pliny ſpeaks hort. 
% a in his letter to Trajan, had only one ſtated day for the celebration of the 
if > public worſk'p ; and that was undoubtecl y the firſt = of the week, to th 
8 or what we call the Lord's day, any 
, | 
44 b * © 
4 (h) There are, it is true, learned men, who lock vpon it as a douht- ſpiri 


4 . u 


ful matter, whether or no the day of Pentecoſt was celebrated as a fef- will, 
tival ſo early as the firſt century, See Bingham's Artiquities of the 
Chriſtian church, book xx, ch. vi. p 120. But notwithſtan di ret 

there are many weighty reaſons for believing that feſtival as ancient as they 
that of Eaſter, which was celebrated, as all agree, from the very firſt 
riſc of the church, It is alſo probable, that Friday, the day of Chriſt's 
crucifixion, was early diftingviſhed by particular honours from the 


| ; c/ 
other days of the week, See Jac. Godofred, in Codic-m Thesdeſi, tom. i. 5 
p. 138, Aſſeman. Bibliotb. Oriental. Vaticay, tom. i, 217. 237. Mar- (40 


tene Theſaur. Anecdet, tome v. p. 66. 
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to celebrate divine worſhip, were, no doubt, the houſes of 
private perſons. But in proceſs of time it became neceſſary, 
that theſe ſacred aſſemblies ſhould be confined to one fixed 
place, in which the books, tables and deſks required in divine 
ſervice, might be conſtantly kept, and the dangers avoided, 
which in thoſe perilous times attended their tranſportation from 
one place to another. (c) Thefe few remarks are, in my opinion, 
ſufficient to determine that queſtion, which had been ſo long 
and ſo tedioufly debated, viz. Whether the firſt chriſtians had 
churches, or not ® Since if any are pleaſed to give the 
name of c/urch to a houſe, or the part of a houſe, which tho? 
appointed as the place of religious worſhip, was neither ſepa- 
rated from common uſe, nor conſidered as holy in the opinion 
of the people, it will be readily granted that the moſt ancient 
chriſtians had churches, 


In theſe aſſemblies the holy ſcriptures were publicly read, 
and for that purpoſe were divided into certain portions or leſ- 
ſons. This part of divine ſervice was followed by a brief ex- 
hortation to the people, in which eloquence and art gave place 
to the natural and fervent expreflion of zeal and charity. If 
any declared themſelves extraordinarily animated by the holy 
ſpirit, they were permitted to explain ſucceſlively the divine 
will, while the other prophets who were preſent, decided 
how much weight and authority was to be attributed to what 
they ſaid, (d) The prayers, which made a conſiderable part 


to 


; (e See Camp. Vitringa, de H nagege wetere, lib, i. par Iii. cap. i. p. 
122. 8 

(4) 5ce Elondel, de Epiſcopis et preſbyteris, CC 3. p. 216, 243. 246. 
Juſt. 
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of the public worſhip, came in at the concluſion of theſe diſ- 
courſes, and were repeated by the people, after the biſhop 
or preſbyter, who preſided in the ſervice. (e) To theſe were 
added certain hymns, which were ſung, not by the whole af. 


ſembly, but by perſons appointed for that purpoſe, during 


the celebration of the Lord's Supper and the Feaſts of Charity. 


Such were the eſſential parts of divine worſhip, which were 
obſerved in all chriſtian churches, though perhaps the method 
and order, in which they were performed were not the ſame 
in all. (f) 


Tur prayers of che firſt chriſtians were followed by oblations 
of bread, wine and other things; and hence both the miniſ- 
ters of the church and the poor derived their ſubſiſtence. 
Every chriſtian, who was in an opu ent condition, and indeed 
every one, according to their circumſtances, brought with 
them their gifts, and offered them, as it were, unto the Lord. 
(z) Of the bread and wine, preſented in theſe offerings, ſuch 
2 quantity was ſeparated from the reſt, as was required in the 


adminiſtration of the Lord's Supper ; this was conſecrated by 


certain 


Juſt, Henn, Bohmer. Diſſert. ii, Juris Ecclef, Antiqui, de Antelucanis 

Chriftianorum Cœtibus, ſ. 4. p- 39. Bingham's Antiquities of the 

chriſtian church, book vii. ch. i. ſ. 3, 4, 5, 6. | 
(e) i Cor. xiv, 16- 

(f) This muſt be underſtood of churches well eſtabliſhed, and regu» 

lated by fixed and certain laws. For in the firſt chriſtian aſſemblies, 

which were yet in an imperſet and fluctuating Rate, one or other of 


theſe citcumſlances of divine woilhip may poſſibly have been omitted. 


(8) See the Diſſertations cf the venerable and learned Pfaff, de oblatione 
et conſecratione Euchariſtice, which are contained in his Syntagma diſſer- 
ration, Thbeolcgic, publiſhed at Stutgard, in $vo, in the ycar 1720. 


{ 


(k) 


baptiſt 
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certain prayers pronounced by the biſhop alone, to which the 
people aſſented by ſaying Amen. (h) The holy ſupper was 
diſtributed by the deacons ; and this ſacred inſtitution was fol- 
lowed by ſober repaſts, which from the excellent end they were 
deſigned to promote, were called agape, or feaſts of charity, 
(i) Many attempts have been made to fix preciſely the nature 
of theſe ſocial feaſts, _ But here it muſt be again conſidered, 
that the rites and cuſtoms of the primitive chriſtians were very 
difſerent in different countries, and that conſequently theſe 
feaſts, like other inſtitutions, were not every where celebrated 
in the ſame manner. This is the true and only way of explain- 
ing all he difficulties that can ariſe upon this ſubject. 


Tn ſacrament of baptiſm was adminiſtered in this century, 
without the public afſemblies, in places appointed and prepar- 
ed for that purpoſe, and was performed by immerſion of the 
whole body in the baptiſmal font. (k) There were, doubtleſs, 
ſeveral circumſtantial rites and ceremonies obſerved, in the 
adminiſtration of this ſacrament, for the ſake of order and de- 
cency. Of theſe, however, it is not eaſy, nor perhaps, poſſible 
to give a certain or ſatisfactory account; ſince upon this ſub- 

ject 
(h) Juſtin Martyr Apologia Secunda, p. 93. The ſeveral authors 
who have written concerning the manner of celebrating the Lord's 


Supper, are mentioned by Jo, Alb, Fabricius, in his Billiagrapb. Anti- 
guar. cap. Xi. p. 395, &c, 


(i) The authors who have written concerning the Azape, or Feaſts of 
Cbar ity, are mentioned by J. Higius, in his Se/eFa Hiſtoria Eccleſ. Capita, 


SC, ii, cap. iii, p. 180, and alſo by Pfaff. de originibus Juris Ecclſ. 
p. 68. 


(k) See the learned Diſſertation of Jo. Gerard Voſſius concerning 
baptiſm, Diſp. i. T heſ. vi. p. 31, &c. 
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je& we are too much expoſed to the illuſion which ariſes from 
confounding the cuſtom of the primitive times with thoſe of 
ſucceeding ages. 


Nxirurx Chrift nor his apoſtles enacted any law concern- 
ing faſting, A cuſtom, however, prevailed among many 
chriſtians of joining abſtinence with their prayers, eſpecially 
when they were engaged in affairs of extraordinary moment 
and importance. (I) As this cuſtom was authorized by ng 
public law, the time that was to be employed in theſe acts of 
abſtinence was left to every one's private judgment, nor were 
thoſe looked upon as criminal, who contented themſelves with 
obſerving the rules of a ſtrict temperance, without going any 
further. (m) In the moſt ancient times we find no mention of 
any public and ſolemn faſts, except upon the anniverſary of 
Chriſt's crucifixion, But in proceſs of time, days of faſting 
were gradually introduced, firſt by cuſtom, and afterwards 
by poſitive appointment ; though it is not certain what thoſe 
days were, nor whether they were obſerved in the firſt cen- 
tury. 

(1) x Cor, vii. 5. 


(m) See the Shepherd of Hermas, book iii. fimilitud, v. p. 931. 935, 
edition of Fabricius, 
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CHAP. II. 


-oncern Concerning the Seditions and Herefies which woubled the Church 


during this firſt Century, 


8 8 H E chriſtian church was ſcarcely formed, when, in 
different places, there ſtarted up certain pretended reformers, 
who, not ſatisfied with the ſimplicity of that religion which 
was taught by the apoſtles, meditated changes of doctrine and 
worſhip, and ſet up a new religion drawn from their own li- 
centious imaginations. This we learn from the writings of the 
apoſtles, and particularly from the Epiſtles of St, Paul, where 
we find that ſome were for forcing the doctrines of chriſtianity 


into a conformity with the philoſophical ſyſtems they had adopt- 


6 many 
ſpecially 
moment 
d by no 
acts of 


or were 
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ing any 
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erwards 
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wrſt cen- 


ed. (n) The influence of theſe new teachers was but incon- 
ſiderable at firſt. During the lives of the apoſtles, their at- 
tempts towards the perverſion of chriſtianity were attended 
with little ſucceſs, and the number of their followers was ex- 
ceeding ſmall. They, however, acquired credit and ftrength 
by degrees ; the true ſtate of theſe diviſions is more involved 


937. 935 in darkneſs than any other part of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; of one 


thing indeed we are certain, and that is, that the moſt of theſe 


doctrines were chimerical and extravagant in the higheſt de- 


gree ; and fo far from containing any thing that could recom- 


mend them to a lover of truth, that they rather deſerve to oc- 
cupy a place in the hiſtory of human deluſion and folly. (o) 


Auo x 


H 


(n) 1 Tim. vi. 20. 1 Tim, i, 3, 4 Tit. iii. 9. Col. ii. 8. 
(o) Certain authors have written profeſſedly concerning the ſes 
that 


H Af. 
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Amon the various ſects that troubled the tranquillity of 
the chriſtian church, the leading one was that of the Gnoſtics, 
Theſe enthuſiaſtic and ſelf-ſufficient philoſophers boaſted of 
their being able to reſtore mankind to the knowledge (gnoſis) of 
the true and ſupreme being, which had been loſt in the world, 
An opinion has prevailed, derived from the authority of Cle- 
mens the Alexandrian, that the firſt rife of the Gnoſtic ſe& is 
to be dated after the death of the apoſtles, and placed under 
the reign of the emperor Adrian: But the ſmalleſt degree of 
attention to the language of the holy ſcripture, not to menti- 
on the authority of other ancient records will prevent our 
adopting this groundleſs notion. For, from ſeveral paſſages 
of the ſacred writings (p), it evidently appears, that even in 
the firſt century, the general meeting of chriſtians was deſert. 
ed, and ſeparate aſſemblies were formed in ſeverat places, by 
perſans infected with the Gnollic hereſy. It is proper juſt to ob- 
ſerve here, that under the general appellation of Gnoſtics are 


comprehended all thoſe who, in the firſt ages of chriſtianity, 


- corrupted the doctrine of the goſpe] by a profane mixture of 


the tenets of the oriental philoſophy, (concerning the origin 
of 


that divided the church in this and the ſollowing century, ſuch as J. Hi. 
gius in his treatiſe, de hergfiarchis æ ui Apoſtelici et Apoſtelico proximi, 
printed at Leipfick in 1690, and allo in the Appendix to the ſame 
work publiſhed in 1696. Renatus Maſſuet, in his difſertations pre- 
fixed to Irenæus, and Tillemont, in his Memoires pour ſervir & [Hiſtoire 


4 Egliſe. But theſe authors, and others whom we ſhall not mention, 


have rather collected the materials, from which an hiſtory of the anci- 
ent ſets may be compoſed, than written their hiſtory, Hinckleman, 
Thomaſius, Dodwell, Hobbius, and Baſnage, have ſome of them 
promiſed, others of them attempted, ſuch a hiſtory; but none of them 
rave finihed this uſeful deſign. 

(y) x John ii, 18. 1 Tim, vi, 20. Col. ii, 8. 
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of evil, and the creation of the world) with its divine truths, 
From the falſe principle above-mentioned aroſe, as it was but 
natural to expect, a multitude of ſentiments and notions moſt 
remote from the tenor of the goſpel doctrines, concerning the 
creation of the world by one or more inferior beings of an 
evil, or, at leaſt, of an imperfe&t nature, led that feQ to 
deny the divine authority of the books of the Old Teſtament, 
whoſe accounts of the origin of things ſo palpably contradifted 
this idle fiction. Through a frantic averſion to theſe ſacred 
books, they laviſhed their encomiums upon the ſerpent, the 
firſt author of fin, and held in veneration ſome of the moſt 
impious and profligate perſons, of whom mention is made in 
ſacred hiſtory. 


Sucn extraordinary doCtrines had certainly need of an un- 
doubted authority to ſupport them; and as this authority was 
not to be founed in the writings of the evangelifts or apoſtles, 
recourſe was had to fables and ſtratagems. When the Gnoſ- 
tics were challenged to produce the ſources from whence they 
had drawn ſuch ſtrange tenets, and an authority proper to 
juſtify the confidence with which they taught them; ſome 
referred to fictitious writings of Abraham, Zoroaſter, Chriſt, 
and his Diſciples ; others affirmed that they had arrived to 
theſe ſublime degrees of wiſdom by an innate force and vigour 
of mind; as to thoſe among the Gnoſtics, who did not utterly 
reject the books of the New Teſtament, it is proper to obſerve, 
that they not only interpreted thoſe ſacred books in the moſt 
abſurd manger, by neglecting the true ſpirit of the words and 

H 2 the 
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| the intention of the writers, but alſo corrupted them, in the 
moſt perfidious manner, by curtailing and adding, in order to 
remove what was unfavourable, or to produce ſomething con- 


ſarmable to their pernicious and extravagant ſyſtems, 
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CHAP. I. 


Concerning the Proſperous Events that happened to the Church 
during this Century. 


I N this century the Roman empire was, for the moſt part, 
ſwayed by princes of a mild and moderate turn. 'This lenity 
of the emperors was fingularly advantageous to thoſe chriſtians 
who lived under the Roman ſceptre ; for, though edicts of a 


ſevere 
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ſevere nature were iſſued againſt them, and the magiſtrates, 
animated by the priefts and by the multitude, ſhed their blood 
with a cruelty which frequently exceeded even the dictates of 
the moſt barbarous laws ; yet there was always ſome remedy 

that accompanied theſe evils, and ſoftened their «ſeverity. | 
Trajan, however condemnable, in other reſpeQs, on account 
of his conduct towards the Chriſtians, was yet engaged, by 
the repreſentations that Pliny the younger gave of them, to 
forbid all ſearch to be made after them. He alſo prohibited 
all anonymous libels and accuſations, by which the Chriſtians 
had ſo often been perfidiouſly expoſed to the greateſt ſufferings, 
= (g) Antoninus Pius went ſo far as to enaRt penal laws againſt 
their accuſers. (r) And others by various acts of beneficence 


and compaſſion, defended them from the injurious treatment 


% 


of the prieſts and people. Hence it came to paſs, that in this 
century the limits of the church were conſiderably enlarged, 
and the number of conyerts to Chriſtianity prodigiouſly aug- 
mented. Of the truth of this we have the moſt reſpeQable and 
authentic teſtimonies in the writings of the ancients ; teſtimo- 
nies, whoſe evidence and authority are every where ſuperior 
to the vain attempts which ſome have made to obſcure and 


weaken them. (s) 


, It 


(q) See Pliny's Epłſtles, book x. let. xcviii. 
(r) Euſebius Eccl, Hiſtor, lib. iv. cap. xili. p. 126. 


„) See Moyle's letters concerning the thundering legion, with the 

remarks which Dr. Moſheim has annexed to his Latin tranſlation of 

i them, publiſhed at the end of a work, entitled Syntagma difſert, ad Sandi i 

ores diſciplinas pertinent, See alſo the dialogue between Juſtin Marty: 
and Trypho the Jew, p. 341. 
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Ir is not eaſy to point out particularly the different ooun- 
tries on which the light of celeſtial truth firſt roſe in this age. 
The ancient records that yet remain do not give us information 
ſufficient to determine that matter with certainty, nor is it, 
indeed, a matter of much importance. We are, however, 
aſſured by the moſt unexceptionable teſtimonies, that Chriſt 
was worſhipped as God, almoſt throughout the whole Eaſt, 
as alſo among the Germans, Spaniards, Oelts, Britons, and 
many other nations (t); but which of them received the goſ- 
pel in the firſt century, and which in the ſecond, is a queſtion 
unanſwerable at this diſtance of time. We have no records 
that mention, with certainty, the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtian 
churches in this part of Europe before the ſecond century, Po- 
thinus, a man of exemplary piety and zeal, ſet out from A/re 
in company with Irenæus and others, and laboured in the 
Chriſtian cauſe with ſuch ſucceſs among the Gauls, that 
churches were eſtabliſhed at Lyons and Vienne, of which Po- 
thinus himſelf was the firſt biſhop. (u) It is eaſier to con- 
ceive than to expreſs, how much, the miraculous powers and 
extraordinary gifts which were diſplayed in the miniſtry of 
the firſt heralds of the goſpel, contributed to enlarge the bounds 
of the church, Theſe gifts, however, which were given for 
wiſe and important reaſons, began gradually to diminiſh in 


propor- 


(t) Irenzus Contr. Here, lib. ii. cap. x. Tertullian Adv. Jude, cap. 
Vii, p. 212. 

(u) See the Epiſtle of Petrus de Marca, concerning the firſt riſe of 
Chriſtianity in France, publiſhed among the diſſertations of that author; 
and alſo by Valeſius, in his edition of Euſebius's Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, 


See alſo Hiſtoire Literaire de la France, tom, i. p. 223,+ Liron's ſngula- 
mitts Hiſtor. et Literaires, vol. iv, 
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proportien, as the reaſons ceaſed for which they were confer. 

red. And accordingly when almoſt all nations were etilight- 

ened with the truth, and the number of Chriſtian churches 

increaſed daily in all places, then the miraculous gift of 
| rongues began gradually to decreaſe, 


CHA” 


Concerning the Doctors and Miniſters of the Church, and th: 
form of its Government. 


. C 
8 * HE form of ecelcfablical government, whoſe com- b 
mencement we have ſeen in the laſt century, was brought in pt 
this, to a greater degree of ſtability and conſiſtence. One in- de 
ſpeQor, or Biſhop, preſided over each chriſtian aſſembly, to thi 
which office he was elected by the voices of the whole people. ant 
In this poſt he was to be watchful and provident, attentive to ena 
the wants of the Church, and careful to ſupply them. To Ru 
aſliſt him in this la borious province, he formed a council of 
Preftyters, which was not confined to any fixed number, and ; 
to each of theſe he diſtribured his taſk, and appointed a ſtation befo 
in which he was to promote the intereſts of the Church. To the 


the Biſhops and Preſbyters, the Miniſters or Deacons, were 
ſubjc& ; and the latter were divided into a variety of claſſes, 


2s the different exigences of the Church required, 
DvuRING 


d the 
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DuxinG a great part of this century, the chriſtian Church- 
es were independent of each other, nor were they joined to- 
gether by aſſociation, confederacy, or any other bonds, but 
thoſe of charity. Each chriſtian aſſembly was a little ſtate, 
governed by its own laws, which were either enaQted, or, at 
leaſt, approved by the ſociety. But, in proceſs of time, all 
the chriſtian Churches of a province were formed into one 
large eccleſiaſtical body, which, like confederate ſtates, 
aſſembled at certain times in order to deliberate about the 
common intereſts of the whole. This inſtitution had its origin 
among the Greeks, with whom nothing was more common than 
this confederacy of independent ſtates, and the regular afſem- 
blies which met in conſequence thereof, at fixed times, and 
were compoſed of the deputies of each reſpective ſtate, But 
theſe eccleſiaſtical aſſociations were not long confined to the 
Greeks ; their great utility was no ſooner perceived, than they 
beame univerſal, and were formed in all places where the Goſ- 
pel had been planted (s). To theſe aſſemblies, in which the 
deputies or commiſſioners of ſeveral Churches conſulted toge- 
ther, the name of Synods was appropriated by the Greeks, 
and that of councils by the Latins; and the laws that were 


enacted in theſe general meetings were called Canons, i. e. 
Rules. 


Tus councils, of which we find not the ſmalleſt trace 
before the middle of this century, changed the whole face of 
the Church, and gave it a new form ; for by them the an- 
cient privileges of the people were conſiderably diminiſhed, 

I and 


(s) Tertullian, I. de Fejunii, cap. xiii. p. 711. 
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and the power an1 authority of the Biſhops greatly augment- 
ed. The humility, indeed, and prudence of theſe pious 
Prelates, prevented their aſſuming all at once the power 
with which they were afterwards inveſted. At their firft ap- 
pearance in theſe general councils, they acknowledged that 


they were no more than the delegates of their reſpeQive 


Churches, and that they acted in the name, and by the ap- 
pointment of their people. But they foon changed this hum- 
ble tone, impercepribly extended the limits of therr authority, 
turned their influence into dominion, and their counſels into 
laws, and openly afferted, at length, that Chriſt had em- 
powe ed them to preſcribe to his people authoritative rules of 
faith and manners. Another effect of theſe councils was, the 
gradual abolition of that perfect equality, which reigned 
among all Biſhops in the primitive times, For the order and 
decency of theſe aſſemblies required, that ſome one of the 
provincial Biſhops met in council, ſhould be inveſted with a 
ſuperior degree of power and authority ; and hence the rights 
of Metropolitans derive their origin. In the mean time, the 
bounds of the Church were enlarged ; the cuſtom of holding 
councils was followed wherever the ſound of the Goſpel had 
reached, and the univerſal Church had now the appearance 
of one vaſt republic formed by a combination of a great num- 
ber of little ſtates. This occaſioned the creation of a new 
order of eccleſtaſtics, who were appointed in different parts of 
the world, as heads of the Church, and whoſe office it was to 
preſerve the confiſlence and union of that immenſe body, 
whoſe numbers were ſo widely diſperſed throughout the na- 
tions, Such was the nature and office of the Patriarchs, 


among 
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among whom, at length, ambition being arrived to its moſt 
inſolent period, formed a new dignity, inveſting the Biſhop 
of Rome, and his ſucceſſors, with the title and authority of 
prince of the Patriarchs. 


Tus chriſtian Doctors had the good fortune to perſuade the 


0 
2 people, that the Minifters of the chriſtian Church had ſuc- 
" ceeded to the character, rights, and privileges of the Jewiſh 
y. Prieſthood, and this perſuaſion was a new ſource both of ho- 
to nours aud profit to the ſacred order. This notion was pro- 
* pagated with induſtry ſome time after the reign of Adrian, 
of when the fecond deſtruction of Jeruſalem had extinguiſhed 
* A among the Jews all hopes of ſeeing their government reſtored 
* 5 to its former luſtre, and their country ariſing out of ruins. And, 
La 2 accordingly, the Biſhop's conſidered themſelves as inveſted with 
the q a rank and character ſimilar to thoſe of the High- prieſt 
TI Maw the Jews, while the Preſbyters repreſented the Prieſts, 
ohts 1 and the Deacons the Lewites. It is indeed, highly probable, 
he Ml that they, who firſt introduced this abſurd compariſon of offi- 
ling 4 ces, ſo entirely diſtin, did it rather through ignorance and 
had error, than through artifice or deſign. The notion, however, 


once introduced, produced its natural effects, and theſe effects 
were pernicious. The errors to which it gave riſe were 
many, and one of its immediate conſequences was the eſtabliſh - 
ing a greater difference between the chriſtian paſtors and their 
flock, than the genius of the Goſpel ſeems to admit. From 
the government of the Church, let us conſider thoſe who 


maintained its cauſe. Among theſe was Juſtin, a man of 


new 


as to 
body, 


e na- 
eminent piety and learning. We have yet remaining his two 


apologies in behalf of the chriſtians, which are moſt deſervedly 
I 2 held 
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held in high eſteem. Irenæus, Biſhop of Lyons, a Greek by 
birth, and Diſciple of Polycarp, by whom he was ſent to 
preach the Goſpel among the Gauls, is another writer of this 
century, whoſe labours were ſingularly uſeful to the Church, 
Athenagoras alſo deſerves a place among the eſtimable writers 
of this age. He was a philoſopher of no mean reputation, and 
his apology for the chriſtians, as well as his treatiſe upon the re- 
ſurrection afford ſtriking proofs of his learning and genius. 
Theophilus Biſhop of Antioch, and Clemens the Diſciple of 
Pantznus, and the head of the Alexandrian ſchool. 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the Doctrine of the Chriſtian Churck in this 
Century. 


'S$: H E chriſtian ſyſtem, as it was hitherto taught, preſerv- 
ed its native, and beautiful ſimplicity, and was comprehend- 
ed in a ſmall number of articles. The public teachers incul- 
cate no other doctrines, than thoſe that are contained in, what 
is commonly called, the Apoſtles Creed: and in the method of 
illuſtrating them, all vain ſubtilties, all myſterious reſearches, 
every thing that was beyond the reach of common capaciries, 
were carefully avoided. This will by no means appear ſur- 
prizing to thoſe who conſider, that, at this time, there was 
not the leaſt controverſy about thoſe capital doctrines of chriſti- 
anity, which were aſterwards ſo keenly debated in the Church; 
and who reflect, that the Biſhops of theſe primitive times were, 
for the moſt part, plain and illiterate men, remarkable rather 


for their piety and zeal, than for their learning and eloquence. 
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Tuis venerable ſimplicity was not, indeed, of a long dura- 
tion ; its beauty was gradually effaced by the laborious efforts 
of human learning, and the dark ſubtilties of imaginary 
ſcience. Acute reſearches were employed upon ſeveral reli- 
gious ſubjects, concerning which ingenious deciſions were pro- 
nounced ; and, what was worſt of a l, ſeveral tenets of a chi- 
merical philofophy were imprudently incorporated into the 
chriſtian ſyſtem. This diſadvantageous change, this unhappy 
alteration of the primitive ſimplicity of the chriſtian religion 
was chiefly owing to two reaſons, the one drawn from pride, 
and the other from a ſort of neceſſity. The former was the 
eagerneſs of certain learned men, to bring about an union be- 
tween the doQrines of chriſtianity, and the opinions of the 
phileſopbers ; for they thought it a very fine accompliſhment 
to be able to expreſs the precepts of Chriſt in the language of 
philoſophers, Civilians, and Rabbins, The other reaſon, that 
contributed to alter the ſimplicity of the chriſtian religion, was, 
the neceſſity of having recourſe to logical definitions and nice 
diſtinctions, in order to confound the ſophiſtical arguments 
which the infidel and the heretic employed, the one to over- 
turn the chriſtian ſyſtem, and the other to corrupt it. Many 
examples might be alledged, which verify the obſervations we 
have now been making; and if the reader is deſirous of a 
ſtriking one, he has only to take a view of the doctrines which 

began to be taught in this century, concerning the ſtate of the 
ſoul after the diſſolution of the body. Jeſus and his Diſciples 
had ſimply declared, that the ſouls of good men were, at 


thetr departure from their bodies, to be received into Heaven, 


while thoſe of the wicked were to be ſent to Hell; and this 


was 
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was ſufficient for the firſt Diſciples of Chriſt to know, as they 
had more piety than curioſity, and were ſatisfied with the 
knowledge of this ſolemn fact, without any inclination to pe- 
netrate its manner, or to pry into its ſecret reaſons. But this 
plain doctrine was ſoon diſguiſed when Platoniſm began to in- 
fe chriſtianity. Plato had taught, that the ſouls of heroes, 
of illuſtrious men, and eminent philoſophers alone, aſcended 
after death, into the manſions of light and felicity; while 
thoſe of the generality, weighed down by their luſts and paſſi- 
ons, ſunk into the infernal regions, from whence they were not 
permitted to emerge, before they were purified from their tur- 
pitude and corruption (t). This doctrine was ſeized with 
avidity by the Platonic chriſtians, and applied as a commen- 


LE — — - - 


tary upon that of Jeſus. Hence a notion prevailed, that the 
Martyrs only entered upon a ſtate of happineſs immediately 
after death, and, that for the reſt, a certain obſcure region 
was aſſigned, in which they were to be impriſoned until the 
ſecond coming of Chriſt, or, at leaſt, until they were purified 
from their various pollutions. This doQrine, enlarged and 
improved upon by the irregular fancies of injudicious men, 


| 
1 


became a ſource of innumerable errors, vain ceremonies, and 
monſtrous ſuperſtitions, 


Bur, however, the doctrines of the Goſpel may have been 
abuſed by the commentaries and int-rpretations of different 


_ 2 29 2 ET IRIS, — 2 
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ſects, yet all were unanimous in regarding with veneration the 


holy 


(t) See an ample account of the opinions of the Platonies, and other 
ancient philoſophers, upon this ſubject, in the notes which Dr. 
Moſheim has added to his Latin tranſtation of Cudworth's Jntelleftua/ 
ſyem, tom ii. p. 1036. 
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holy ſcriptures, as the great rule of faith and manners ; and 
hence that laudable and pious zeal of adapting them to the 
general uſe, Pantznus the head of the Alexandrian ſchool, 
was probably the firſt, who enriched the Church with a verſion 
of the ſacred writings, which has been loſt among the ruins of 
time. The ſame fate attended the commentary of Clemens the 
Alexandrian upon the canonical epiftles ; and alſo another cele- 
brated work (u) of the ſame author, in which he is faid to 
have explained, in a compendious manner, almoſt all the ſa- 
cred writings. The harmony of the Evangelifts, compoſed by 
Tatian, is yet extant, They all attributed a double ſenſe to 
the words of ſcripture, the one obvious and literal ; the other 
hidden and myſterious, which lay concealed, as it were, under 


| the veil of the outward letter. The former, they treated with 


the urmoſt neglect, and turned the whole force of their genius 
and application to unfold the latter: or, in other words, they 
were more ſtudious to darken the holy ſcriptures with their 
idle fiftions, than to inveſtigate their true and natural ſenſe. 
Some of them alſo forced the expreſſions of ſacred writ out of 
their obvious meaning, in order to apply them to the ſupport 
of their philoſophical ſyſtems, of which dangerous and perni- 
cious attempts, Clemens, of Alexandria, is ſaid to have given 
the firſt example. With reſpect to the expoſitors of the Old 
Teſtament in this century, we ſhall only make this general re- 


mark, that their exceſſiye veneration for the Alexandrian ver- 


hon, commonly called the Septuagint, which they regarded 


almoſt as of divine authority, confined their views, fettered, 


as It were, their critical ſpirit, and hindered them from pro- * 


ducing 


(u) Viz, demens Hypetypoſes. 
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ducing any thing excellent in the way of ſacred criticiſm or 
intepretation. This double doctrine produced, all of a ſudden, 
a new of men, who made profeſſion of uncommon degrees of 
ſanctity and virtue, and declared their reſolution of obeying 
all the counſels of Chriſt, in order to their enjoying commu- 
nion with God here; and alſo, that after the diſſolution of 
their mortal bodies, they might aſcend to him with the greater 
facility, and find nothing to retard their approach to the ſu- 


preme centre of their happineſs and perfection. They looked : 
upon themſelves as prohibited the uſe of things, which it was : 
lawful for other chriſtians to enjoy, ſuch as wine, fleſh, na- N 
trimony, and commerce. They thought it their indiſpen- 4 
ſable duty to extenuate the body by watchings, abſtinence, 2 
labour, and hunger. They looked for felicity in ſolitary re- 2 
treats, in deſert places, where, by ſevere and affiduous A 
efforts of ſublime meditation, they raiſed the ſoul above all * 
external objects, and all ſenſual pleaſures, Both men and y 
women impoſed upon themſelves the moſt ſevere taſk, the glc 
moſt auſtere diſcipline; all which, however, the fruits of e 
pious intention, was, in the iſſue, extremely detrimental to glo 
chriſtianity. ”M 
a C6 
rene 
Norns is more obvious than the reaſons that gave riſe auſt 
to this auſtere ſet. One of the principal was, the ill- judged 3 
ambition of the chriſtians to reſemble the Greeks and Romans, 
many of whoſe ſages and philoſophers diſtinguiſhed themſelves 8 
from the generality by their maxims, by their habit, and, (x) 
indeed, by the whole plan of life and manners, which they gy 
had formed to themſelves, and by which they acquired fide, i 
higt | cap. x 
p. 453 
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high degree of eſteem and authority. It is alſo well known, 
that of all theſe philoſophers, there were none, whoſe ſenti- 
ments and diſcipline were ſo well received by the ancient 
Chriſtians as thoſe of the Platonics and Pythagoreans, who 
preſcribed in their leſſons ue rules of conduct; one for the 
ſage, who aſpired to the ſublimeſt heights of virtue; and 
another for the people, involved in the cares and hurry of an 
active life, (w) There is a particular conſideration that will 
enable us to render a natural account of the origin of thoſe re- 
ligious ſeverities of which we have been now ſpeaking, and 
that is drawn from the genius and temper of the people by 
whom they were firſt practiſed. It was in Egypt that this moroſe 
diſcipline had irs riſe ; and it is obſervable, that that country 
has, in all times, as it were by an immutable law, or diſpo- 
ſition of nature, abounded with perſons of a melancholy com- 
plexion, and produced, in proportion to its extent, more 
gloomy ſpirits than any other part of the world. (x) It was 
here that the Efſenes and the Therapeutz, thoſe diſmal and 
gloomy ſects, dwelt principally long before the coming of 
Chriſt ; as alſo many others of the Aſcetic tribe, who, led by 
a certain melancholy turn of mind, and a deluſive notion of 
rendering themſelves more acceptable to the Deity by their 
auſterities, withdrew themſelves from human ſociety, and 
from all the innocent pleaſures and comforts of life. (y) From 

K Egypt 


(w) See ÆEneas Gazeus in Theophraſt. p. 29. edit, Barthii, 

(x) See Maillet deſcription de PEgypte, tom. ii. p. 57. edit. in 4to. de 
Paris. | 

(y) Herodot, Hijter, lib. Ii. p. 104. ed. Gronov. Epiphanius, Expojir, 
fidei, ſ. 11, tom. ii, Opp. p. 1092, Tertullian. de exbertatiene caſtitat. 
cap, xiii, p. 524, edit. Priorii. Athanaſius ia vite Antenii, tom, ii, Opp. 
P. 453. 
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Egypt this ſour and unſociable diſcipline paſſed into Syria and 
the neighbouring countries, which alſo abounded with per: 


— — ">. 


ſons of the ſame diſmal conſtitution with that of the Egyptians; 


— 


(2) and from thence, in proceſs of time, its infection reached 


— CO— "= X46 


to the European nations. Hence that train of avſtere and 
| ſuperſtitious vows and rites; that yet, in many places, caſt a 
veil over the beauty and fimplicity of the Chriſtian religion, 
Hence the celibacy of the prieſtly order, the rigour of unprof- 
table penances, and mortifications, the innumerable ſwarms of 
Monks that refuſe their talents and labours to ſociety, and 
this in the ſenſeleſs purſuit of a viſionary ſort of perfection. 
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Ir is generally true, that deluſions travel in a train, and 
that one miſtake produces many. The Chriſtians, who adopt- 
ed the auſtere ſyſtem, which has been already mentioned, had 
certainly made a very falſe ſtep, and done much injury to 
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their excellent and moſt reaſonable religion? But they did not 
ſtop here; another erroneous practice was adopted by them, 
which though it was not ſo univerſal as the other, was yet ex: 
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tremely pernicious, and proved a ſource of numberleſs evils io 
the Chriſtian church. The Platoniſts and Pythagoreans held 
it a maxim, that it was not only lawful, but even praiſe-wor- 
thy, to deceive, and even to uſe the expedient of a /ie, in order 
to advance the cauſe of truth and piety, Th: Jews, who lived 
in Egypt, had learned and received this maxim from them, be- 


fore the coming of Chriſt, as appears inconteſtably from a mul 
titude 
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(2) Jo. Chardin veyages in Perſe, tom. Iv, p. 197. edit. Amſterd, 
1735, 450. ; 
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titude of ancient records; and the Chriſtians were infected 
from both theſe ſources with the ſame pernicious error, as ap- 
pears from the number of books attributed falſely to great and 
venerable names, from the Yybi/line werſes, and ſeveral ſuppoſi- 
titions productione, which were ſpread abroad in this and the 
following century, It indeed does not ſeem probable, that all 
theſe pious frauds were chargeable upon the profeſſion of rea/ 
chriftianity, upon thoſe who entertained juſt and rational ſen- 
timents of the religion of Jeſus. The greateſt part of theſe 
fictitious writings undoubtedly flowed from the fertile invention 
of the Gnoſtic ſects, though it cannot be affirmed that even 


true Chriſtians were entirely innocent and irreproachable in 
His caatter, 
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CHAP. II. 


. Of the Ceremonies uſed in the Church during this Century. 


| l HERE isno inſtitution ſo pure and excellent which 


the corruption and folly of men will not in time alter for the 
worſe, and load with additions foreign to its nature and origi- 
nal deſign. Such, in a particular manner, was the fate 
of Chriſtianity, In this century many unneceſſary rites and 
ceremonies were added to the Chriſtian worſhip, the intro- 
duQtion of which was extremely offenſive to wiſe and good 
men. (a) Theſe changes, while they deſtroyed the beauti- 
ful ſimplicity of the goſpel, were naturally pleaſing to the groſs 
multitude, who are more delighted with the pomp and ſplen- 
dor of external inſtitutions, than with the native charms of 
rational and ſolid piety, and who generally give little attenti- 
on to any objects but thoſe which ſtrike their outward ſenſes, 
(b) And here we may obſerve, in the firſt place, that there 
is a high degree of probability in the notion of thoſe, who 
think that the biſhops augmented the number of religious rites 
in the Chriſtian worſhip, by way of accommodation to the 


inſirmities and prejudices both of Jews and Heathens, in order 
to 


(a) Tertullian 16. de Creationc, p. 792, Opp. 


(b) It is not improper to temark here, that this attachment of the 
vulgar, to the pomp of ceremonies, is a circumſtance that has always 
een favourable to the ambitious views of the Romiſh Clergy, fuce 
the pomp of religion naturally caſts a part of its glory and -magnifcence 
upon its miniſters, and thereby gives them impetceptihly, a vaſt a- 
cendant over the minds of the people. 
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to facilitate thus their converſion to Chriſtianity, Both Jews 
and Heathens were accuſtomed to a vaſt variety of pompous 
and magnificent ceremonies in their religious ſervice. And 
as they conſidered theſe rites as an eſſential part of religion, 
it was natural they ſhould behold, with indifference, and even 
with contempt, the ſimplicity of the Chriſtian worſhip, which 
was deſtitute of thoſe idle ceremonies that rendered their ſer- 
vice ſo ſpecious and ſtriking. To remove then, in ſome 
meaſure, this. prejudice againſt Chriſtianity, the biſhops 
thought it neceſſary to enereaſe the number of rites and cere- 
monies, and thus to render the public worſhip more ſtriking 


8 41 


1 8 - . . *. | 9 
P 


to the outward ſenſes. (e) 


Tuts addition of external rites was alſo deſigned to remove 
the opprobrious calumnies, which the Jewiſh and Pagan 
Prieſts 


(e) A remarkable paſſage in the life of Gregory, ſurnamed Thauma- 
turgus, i. e, the wonder-worker, will illuſtrate this point in the clear- 
eſt manner, The paſſage is as follows : Cum animadvertiſſet (Gre- 
gorius) quod ob corporeas delectationes et voluptates ſimplex et impe- 
ritum vulgus in Simulacrorum cultus errore permaneret—permiſit eis, 
ut in memoriam et recordationem Sanctorum martyrum ſeſe oblecta- 
rent, et in lætitiam effunderentur, quod ſucceſſu temporis aliquando 
futurum eſſet, et ſua ſponte ad honeſtiorem et accuratiorem vitæ ratio- 
nem tranſirent,” i. e. When Gregory perceived that the ignorant 
multitude perſiſted in their idolatry, on account of the pleaſures and 
ſenſual gratifications which they enjoyed at the Pagan feſtivals, he 
granted them a permiſſion to indulge themſelves in the like pleaſures 
in celebrating the memory of the holy martyrs, hoping, that in pro- 
ceſs of time, they would return of their own accord, to a more virtu- 
ous and regular courſe of life.” There is no ſort of doubt, but that 
by this permiſſion, Gregory allowed the Chriſtians to dance, ſport, and 
feaſt, at the tombs of the martyrs, upon their reſpective feſtivals, and 
to do every thing which the Pagans were accuſtomed to do in their tem- 

pels during the feaſts, celebrated in honour of their Gods, 
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Prieſts caſt upon the Chriſtians, on account of the ſimplicity of 
their worſhip, eſteeming them little better than Atheiſts, be- 
cauſe they had no temples, allars, victims, priefls, nor any 
thing of that external pomp in which the vulgar are ſo prone 
to place the eſſence of religion. The rulers of the church 
adopted therefore, certain external ceremonies, that thus they 
might captivate the ſenſes of the vulgar, and be able to refute 
the reproaches of their adverſaries. This, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, was a very aukward, and, indeed, a very pernicious 
ſtratagem; it was obſcuring the native luſtre of the goſpel, in 
order to extend its influence, making it loſe, in point of real 
excellence, what it gained in point of popular eſteem. Some 
accommodations to the infirmities of mankind, ſome prudent 
inſtances of condeſcenſion to their invincible prejudices, are 
neceſſary in eccleſiaſtical, as well as in civil inſtitutions ; but 
they muſt be of ſuch a nature, as not to inſpire ideas, or en- 
courage prejudices incompatible with juſt ſentiments of the 
great object of religious worſhip, and of the fundamental 
truths which God has imparted by reaſon and revelation to the 


human race. How far this rule has been diſregarded and vio- 43 E 
lated, will appear too plainly in the progreſs of this vic, 


tory. 


Eve xy one knows that many terms uſed in the New T eſta- 


ment, to expreſs the different parts of the Chriſtian doctrine 5 


and worſhip, are borrowed from the Jewiſh law, or have 2 
certain analogy with the rites and ceremonies inſtituted by 
Moſes. The Chriſtian doctors did not only imitate this analo- 
gical manner of ſpeaking, but they even extended it further 
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than the Apoſtles had done. - For, in proceſs of time, many 
aſſerted, that theſe forms of ſpeech were figurative, but high- 
ly proper, and exactly ſuitable to the nature of the things they 
were deſigned toexpreſs. The biſhops by an innocent allufion 
to the Jewiſh manner of ſpeaking, had been called ehief 
prieſts; the elders, or preſbyters, had received the title of 
prieſts ; and the deacons that of lewites. But, in a little time, 
thefe titles were abuſed by an aſpiring clergy, who thought 
proper to claim the ſame rank and ſtation, the ſame rights 
and privileges that were conferred with thoſe tithes upon the 
miniſters of religion under the Moſaic diſpenſation. Hence 
the riſe of tithes, firſt fruits, ſplendid garments, and many 
other circumſtances of external grandeur, by which ecclefi- 
aſtics were eminently diſtinguiſned. In like manner the com- 
pariſon of the Chriſtian oblations, with the Jewiſh victims and 
facrifices, produced a multitude of unneceſſary rites, and was 
the occaſion of introducing that erroneous notion of the eucha- 
riſt, which repreſents it as a real ſacrifice, and not merely as 
a commemoration of that great offering, that was once made 
upon the croſs for the ſins of mortals. They uſed in that ſa- 
cred inſtitution, as alſo in that of baptiſm, ſeveral of the 
terms employed in the Heathen myſteries, and proceeded fo 
far, at length, as even to adopt ſome of the rites and cere- 
monies of which theſe renowned myſteries conſiſted. (d) This 
unitation began in the eaſtern provinces ; but after the time 
« of 
j 

d) See, for many examples of this, Iſaac Caſaubon, Exercitat. xvi. 
in Annales Baronii, p. 478, 9, &c, edit. Genev, 1654, Toilius, Infign. 
ini Italici Net, p. 151, 163, Spanheim's notes to his French tranſla- 


tion of Julian's Czſars, p. 123. 134. Clarkſon on Ziturgies, p. 36, 42, 
43. 
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of Adrian, who firſt introduced the myſteries among the La- 


tins (e), it was followed by the Chriſtians, who dwelt in the 
weſtern parts of the empire. A great part, therefore, of the 
fervice of the church, in this century, had a certain air of 


heathen myſteries, and reſembled them conſiderably in many 


particulars. 
1 


Ir may be yet further obſerved, that the cuſtom of teach- 
ing their religious doctrines by images, actions, figns and 
other ſenſible repreſentations, . which prevailed among the 
Egyptians, and, indeed, in almoſt all the Eaſtern nations, 
was another cauſe of the increaſe of external rites in the 
church. The firſt Chriſtians aſſembled for the purpoſe of di- 
vine worſhip, in private houſes, in caves, and in vaults, where 
the dead were buried, Their meetings were on the fir/t day 
of the week, and, in ſome places, they aſſembled alſo upon 
the ſeventh, which was celebrated by the Jews. The hour 
of the day appointed for holding thoſe religious aſſemblies va- 
ried according to the different times and circumſtances of the 
church; but ie was generally in the evening after ſun ſet, 
or in the morning before the dawn. During theſe facred 
meetings, prayers were repeated, the holy ſcriptures were 
publicly read, ſhort diſcourſes upon the duties of Chriſtians, 
were addreſſed to the people, hymns were ſung, and a port: 
on of the oblations, preſented by the faithful, was employed 
in the celebration of the Lord's ſupper, and the feaſts of 


charity. 


Tut 
(e) Spa tian. Farian c. xiii, B. 15. edit. of Obrecht. 
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Taz Chriſtians of this century celebrated anniverſary feſ- 
tivals in commemoration of the death and reſurrection of 
Chriſt, and of the effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt upon the Apoſtles. 
The day which was obſerved as the anniverſary of Chriſt's 
death, was called the paſchal day, or paſſover, becauſe it 
was looked upon to be the ſame with that on which the Jews 
celebrated the feaſt of that name. In the manner, however, 
of obſerving this ſolemn day, the Chriſtians, of the Leſſer Ala, 
differed much from the reſt, and in a more eſpecial manner 
from thoſe of Rome. The Aſiatic Chriſtians kept this feaſt on 
the fourteenth day of the firſt Jewiſh month, at the time 
that the Jews celebrated their paſſover, and, three 
days after, commemorated the reſurrection of the triumphant 
redeemer. They affirmed, that they had derived this cuf- 
tom from the Apoſtles John and Philip, and pleaded, more- 
over, in its behalf, the example of Chriſt himſelf, who held 
his paſchal feaſt, on the ſame day that the Jews celebrated 
their auer. The Weſtern churches obſerved a different 
method. They celebrated their pa/chal feaſt on the night 


chat preceded the anniverſary of Chriſt's reſurrection, and 


thus connected the commemoration of the Saviour's crucifixion, 
with that of his victory over death and the grave. Nor did 
they differ thus from the Aſiatics, without alledging alſo apoſ- 
tolle authority for what they did; for they pleaded that of 


St. Peter and St. Paul, as a juſtification of their conduct in 


this matter. The Afiatic rule for keeping the paſehal feaſt, 
was attended with two great inconveniencies, to which the 


AJ *4 * 
Ciritians at Alexandria and Rome, and the whole Weſtern 


caurches, rcfuſed to ſubmit, For, in the firſt place, as the 
L Aſiatics 
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Aſiaties celebrated their feſtival the ſame day that Chriſt is ſaid 
to have eat the paſchal lamb with his diſciples, this occaſioned 
an inevitable interruption in the faſt of the great week, which 
the other churches looked upon as almoſt criminal, at leaft, 
as highly indecent, Nor was this the only inconveniency ari- 
ſing from this rule; for as they celebrated the memory of 
Chriſt's reſurrection, preciſely the third day after their paſ- 
chal ſapper, ir happened, for the moſt part, that this great 
feſtival was held on other days of the week than the firf. 
This circumſtance was extremely difpleafing to, by far, the 
greateſt part of the Chriſtians, who thought it unlawful to ce 
lebrate the reſurrection of our Lord, on any day but Sundq, 
as that was the day on which this glorious event happened. 
Hence aroſe ſharp and vehement contenſions between the Aſi- 
atic and Weſtern Chriſtians. About the middle of this cen 
tury, during the reign of Antoninus Pius, the venerable Poly- 
carp came to Rome to confer with Ancietus, biſhop of that 
fee, upon this matter, with a view to terminate the warm 
diſputes it had occaſioned, But this conference, though con- 
ducted with great decency and moderation, was without ef- 
fect. Polycarp and Anicetus were only agreed in this, that 
the bonds of charity were not to be broken on account of this 
controverſy ; but they continued, at the ſame time, each in 
their former ſentiments, nor could the Afiatics be engaged by 
any arguments to alter the rule which they pretended to have 
received by tradition from St. John. (f) 


Towards 


(t) Euſebius Hiſt, Eceleſ, lib. iv. cap, xiv. p. 127. & lib. v. cap. xXiT, 
P. 193. 
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Towaxps the concluſion of this century, Victor, biſhop of 
Rome, took it into his head to force the Aſiatie Chriſtians, by 
the pretended authority of his laws and decrees, to follow the 
rule which was obſerved by the Weſtern churches, in this 
matter. Accordingly, after having taken the advice of ſome 
foreign biſhops, he wrote an unperious letter to the Aſiatic 
prelates, commanding them to imitate the example of the 
Weſtern Chriſtians with reſpect to the time of celebrating the 
feſtival of Eaſter. The Aſiatics anſwered this lordly ſummons 
by the pen of Polycrates, biſhop of Epheſus, who declared in 
their name, and that with great ſpirit and reſolution, that 
they would by no means depart, in this matter, from the 
cuſtom handed down to them by their anceſtors. Upon this, 
the thunder of excommunication began to roar, Victor, ex- 
aſperated by this reſolute anſwer of the Aſiatic biſhops, broke 
communion with them, pronounced them unworthy of the 
name of his brethren, and excluded them from all fellowſhip 
with the church of Rome. This excommunication, indeed, 
extended no further, nor could it cut off the Aſiatic biſhops 
from communion with the other churches, whoſe biſhops were 
far from approving the conduct of Victor. (g) The progreſs 
of this violent diſſenſion was ſtopped by the wiſe and moderate 
remonſtrances, which Irenzus, biſhop of Lyons, addreſſed to 
the Roman prelate upon this occaſion, in which he ſhewed 
him the imprudence and injuſtice of the ſtep he had taken, and 
alſo by the long letter which the Afiatic Chriſtians wrote in 


L 2 their 


(s) This whole affair furniſhes a ſtriking argument among the multi- 
tude that may be drawn from Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, againſt the ſupre- 
macy and univerſal authority of the Biſhop of Rome. 
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their own juſtification. In conſequence therefore of this ceſ- 
ſation of arms, the combatants retained each their own cuſtoms, 
until the fourth century, when the council of Nice aboliſhed 
that of the Aſiaties, and rendered the time of the celebration 
of Eaſter the ſame through all the Chriſtian churches, 


In theſe times, the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper was ce- 
lebrated, for the moſt part, on Sundays, and the ceremonies 
obſerved upon that occaſion were ſuch as follow : A part of 
the bread and wine, which was preſented among the other 
oblations, of the faithful, was ſeparated from the reſt and con- 
ſecrated by the prayers of the biſhop. The wine was mixed 
with water, and the bread was divided into ſeveral portions. 
A part of the conſecrated bread and wine was carried to the 
ſick or abſent members of the church, as a teſtimony of frater- 


nal love, ſent to them by the whole ſociety. (h) 


Tur ſacrament of baptiſm was adminiſtered publicly twice 
every year, at the feſtivals of Eaſter and Pentecoſt, or Whit. 
ſuntide (i), either by the bop or preſtyters, in conſequence 
The perſons that were 


of his authorization and appointment. 


to be baptized, after that they had repeated the Creed, and 


renounced their ſins, and particularly the Devil, and his pom- 
pous allurements, were immerſed under water, and received 
into Chriſt's kingdom by a ſolemn invocation of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, according to the expreſs command of our 
Bleſſed Lord. 

Con- 


(h) Henricus Rixnerus, de ritibus veterum Chriſtianorum circa Euchariſ- 
tiam, p. 155, &c. | 

(i) See Wall's Hiſtory of Infant. baptiſm. And Vicecome's de ritibu 
Bapriſmi, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Concerning the Herefies and Diſſentions that troubled the Church 
during this Century. 


A MON G the many ſects which divided the Chriſtian 
church during this century, it is natural to mention, in the firſt 
place, that, which an attachment to the Moſaic law ſeparated 
from the reſt of their Chriſtian brethren, The firſt riſe of this 
ſect is placed under the reign of Adrian. For, when this 
emperor had, at length, razed Jeruſalem, entirely deſtroyed 
even its very foundations, and enacted laws of the ſevereſt 
kind againſt the whole body of the Jewiſh people ; the great- 
eſt part of the Chriſtians, who lived in Paleſtine, to prevent 
their being confounded with the Jews, abandoned entirely the 
Moſaic rites, and choſe a biſhop named Mark, a foreigner 
by nation, and conſequently an alien from the common-wealth 
of Iſrael, This ſtep was highly ſhocking to thoſe, whoſe at- 
tachment to the Moſaic rites was violent and invincible ; and 
ſuch was the caſe of many. Theſe, therefore, ſeparated them- 
ſelves from the brethren, and ſounded at Pera, a country of 
Paleſtine, and in the neighbouring parts, particular aſſemblies, 
in which the law of Moſes maintained its primitive dignity, au- 
thority, and luſtre. (k) This body of judaizing Chriſtians, 
which ſet Chriſt and Moſes upon an equal foot in point of au- 
thority, was afterwards divided into two ſects, extremely dif- 

ſerent 


(*) Vid, Sulpitius Severus, II,. Sacre, lib. ii, cap. xxxi- p. 45. 
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| ferent both in their rites and opinions, and diſtinguiſhed by 

f the names of Nazarenes and Ebionites, The former are not 

; placed by the ancient Chriſtians in the heretical regiſter ; (1) l 
i but the latter were conſidered as a ſe&, whoſe tenets were de- : 
5 ſtructive of the fundamental principles of the Chriſtian religion. 
4 Theſe obſcure and unfrequented heretical aſſemblies were ; 
4 very little detrimental to the Chriſtian cauſe, which ſuffered 4 
» much more from thoſe ſes, whoſe leaders explained the 
| doctrines of Chriſtianity in a manner conformable to the die- 
1 tates of oriental philoſophy concerning the origin of evil. ; 


(1) Epiphanivs was the firſt writer who placed the Nazarenes in the 
b liſt of Heretics, He wrote in the fourth century, but is very far from 
being remarkable either for his fidelity or judgment, 
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Concerning the Proſperous Events that happened to the Churc/: 
during this Century, 


Th AT the Chriſtians ſuffered in this century, calami- 
ties and injuries of the moſt dreadful kind, is a matter that 
admits of no debate; nor was there, indeed, any period in 
which they were not expoſed to perpetual dangers. For not 
to mention the ſury of the people ſer in motion, ſo often, by 
the craft and zeal of their licentious prieſts, the evil came from 
M a higher 
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a higher ſource ; the prætors and magiſtrates, notwithſtanding 
the ancient laws of the Emperors in favour of the Chriſtians, 
had it in their power to purſue them with all ſorts of vexations, 
as often as avarice, cruelty, or ſuperſtition rouſed up the in- 
fernal ſpirit of perſecution in their breaſts. At the ſame time 
it 1s certain, "thae the rights and privileges of the Chriſtians 
were multiplied in this century, much more than many are 
apt to imagine, In the army, at the court, and indeed in all 
the orders of the nation, there was a conſiderable number of 
Chriſtians, who lived entirely unmoleſted ; and what is ſtill 
more, the profeſſion of Chriſtianity was no obſtacle to public 
preferment under moſt of the Emperors that reigned in this 


century. 


Ir is alſo certain, that the Chriſtians had in many places 
houſes where they aſſembled for the purpoſes of divine worſhip, 
and that with the knowledge and connivance of the Emperors 
and Magiſtrates. And though it be more than probable, that 
this liberty was, upon many occaſions, and even for the moſt 
part, purchaſed at a high rate ; yet it is manifeſt, that ſome 
of the Emperors were very favourably inclined towards the 
Chriſtians, and were far from having an averſion to their re- 
ligion. (m) This clemency and benevolence, which the fol- 
lowers of Jeſus experienced from great men, and eſpecially 
from thoſe of imperial dignity, muſt be placed, without 

doubt, 


(m) Lampridius Via Helicgabali, c. iii. p. 796. Lamprid, de Vita Se- 
weri, Cap. xXix. p. 930. Vide Carol. Henr. Zeibich ii, Dif. de Chriſto 
ah Alexandro in larario culta, que extat in Miſcellan, Lipſ. nov, tom. iii. p. 
429 
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doubt, among thoſe human means, that contributed to multi- 
ply the number of Chriſtians, and to enlarge the bounds of 
the church. Other cauſes, however, both divine and /uman, 
muſt be added here to render a ſatisfactory account of this 
matter. Among the cauſes which belong to the firſt of theſe 
claſſes, we do not only reckon the intrinſic force of celeſtial 
truth, and the piety and fortitude of thoſe who declared it to 
the world, but alſo that eſpecial and interpofing providence 
which touched the hearts of many, (who were either inatten- 
tive to the Chriſtian doctrine, or its profeſſed enemies), of 
the truth, and a ſenſe of its importance, and engaged them, 
without delay to profeſs themſelves the diſciples of Chriſt. 
The number of miracles was much leſs in this than in the 
preceding century ; nor muſt this alteration be attributed only 
to the divine wiſdom, which rendered miraculous interpoſiti- 
ons leſs ſrequent in praportion as they became leſs neceſſary, 
but alſo to his juſtice, which was provoked to diminiſh the 
frequency of gifts, which ſome did not ſcruple to perrert to 
mercenary purpoſes. (n) If we turn our view to the human- 
means that contributed, at this time, to multiply the numbers 
of Chriſtians, and to extend the limits of the church, we ſhall 
find a great variety of cauſes uniting their influence, and con- 
tributing jointly to this happy purpoſe. A:nong theſe muſt 
be reckoned the tranſlations of the ſacred writings into various, 
languages, the zeal and labours of Origen in ſpreading abroad 
copies of them every where, and the diticreat works that were 
publiſhed by learned and pious men, in defence of the goſpel. 
We may add alſo to this, that the acts of beneſicence and libe- 


M 2 rality, 


* 


(n) Spencer not. in O. gen. contra Colſi , P. ©, 7. 


Oy. * 


La —_— -—_ — 
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rality, performed by the Chriſtians, even towards thoſe whoſe 
religious principles they abhorred, had a great influence in 
attracting the eſteem and removing the prejudices of many, 
who were thus prepared for examining, with candour, the 
Chriſtian doctrine, and conſequently for receiving its divine 
light, 


E. 


Concerning the Dofors and Mini ſſers of the Church, and its 
form of Government, during this Century. 


Tua E form of Eceleſiaſtical Government that had been 
adopted by Chriſtians in general, had now acquired greater 
degrees of ſtability and force, both in particular church.s, 
and in the univerſal ſociety of Chriſtians collectively conſidered, 
It appears inconteſtable from the moſt authentic records, 
and the beſt hiſtories of this century, that, in the larger ci- 
ties, there was, at the head of each church, a perſon to 
whom was given the title of Biſhop, who ruled this ſacred 
community with a certain fort of authority, in council, 
however, with the body of Preſtyters, and conſulting, in 
matters of moment, the opinion and the voices of the whole 
aſſembly (o). It is alſo equally evident, that in every 
province, one biſhop was inveſted with a certain ſuperiority 
: over 

(o) A ſatisfactory account of this matter may be ſeen in Blondelli 
Apoligio pro Sententia Hieronymi de Epiſcepis et Prefbyteris, p. 136. as that 
author has collected all the tzſtimonics of the ancients relative to tha! 
ſubjeci. 
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over the reſt, in point of rank and authority. This was ne- 

ceſſary to the ma intenance of that aſſociation of Churches that had 

been introduced in the preceding century, and contributed, 

moreover, to facilitate the holding of general Councils, and to 

give a certain degree of order and conſiſtence to their proceed- 

ings. It muſt at the ſame time, be carefully obſerved that 

the rights and privileges of theſe primitive Bi/hyps were not, 

every where, accurately fixed, nor determined in ſuch a man- 
ner as to prevent encroachments apd diſputes ; nor does it ap- 

pear, that the chief authority, in the province, was always 

conferred upon that Biſhop who preſided over the Church eſta- 

bliched in the metropolis, It is further to be noticed, as a mat- 

ter beyond all diſpute, that the Biſhops of Rome, Antioch, and 

Alexandria, conſidered as rulers of primitive and Apoſtolic 

Churches, had a kind of pre-eminence over all others, and were 

not only conſulted frequently in affairs of a difficult and momen- 

tous nature, but were alſo diſtinguiſhed by peculiar rights and 
privileges. « With reſpect, particularly, to the Biſhop of Rome ; 
he is ſuppoſed by Cyprian to have had, at this time, a certain 
pre-eminerice in the Church (p; nor does he ſtand alone in 
this opinion. But it is to be carefully obſerved, that thoſe who, 
with Cyprian, attributed this pre-eminence to the Roman Pre- 
late, inſiſted, at the ſame time, with the utmoſt w-rmth upon 
the equality in point of dignity and authority, that ſubſiſted 
among all the members of the epiſcopal order. In conſe- 
quence of this opinion of an equality among all chriſtian Bi- 
ſhops, they rejected, with contempt, the judgment of the Bi- 
Mob 


(p) Cyprian. Ep. Ixxiii, p. 131. Ep, Iv. p. 86. lib, de uritate Eccleſia, 
p. 195, edit, Baluzii. 
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Mop of Rome, when they thought it ill- founded or unjuſt, and 
followed their own ſenſe of things wich a perfect independence. 
Of this Cyprian himſelf gave an eminent example in his famous 
controverſy with Stephen Biſhop of Rome, concerning the bag. 
tiſm of hereticks, in which he treated the arrogance of that im- 
pericus prelate with a noble indignation, and alſo with a per. 
fect contempt. Whoever, therefore, compares all theſe things 
together, will cafily perceive, that the pre-eminence of the hi- 
ſhop of Rome, was a pre-eminence of order and aſſociation (q), 

and not of power and authority. * Cr, to explain the matter yet 
more clearly, the pro-eminence of the Biſhop of Rome, in the 

Univerſal Church, was ſuch as that of Cyprian, Biſhop of 

Carthage, was in the African Churches. And every one 

knows that 'the precedence of this latter Prelate diminiſhed, 

in nothing, the equality that ſubſiſted among all the African 

Biſhops, invalidated, in no inſtance, their rights and liberties, 

but gave only to Cyprian, as the preſident of their general 

aſſemblies, a power of calling councils, of prefiding in them, 

of admoniſhing his brethren in a mild and fraternal manner, 
and of executing, in ſhort, ſuch offices as the order and pur- 

poſes of theſe eccleſiaſtical meetings neceſſarily required (r). 
The face of things began now to change in the chriſtian 

Church, 


d) So I have tranſlated Principatis ordinis et con ſociationit, which could 
nut be otherwiſe rendered without a long circumlocution. The pre- 
eninence here mentioned ſignifies the right of convening councils, of pre- 
Siding in then, of collefinp wires, and ſuch other things as wert eſſentiai 


to the order of theſe allemblics, 


(r) See Steph. Naluzii, the 1.xxt 1xx111 epiſtles of Cyprian, ard 
the Lv. addreſſed to Cornelius Biſhop of Reme, in which letters the 
1 2 4 2 RN * ' u 
Carthaginian Prelate pleads with warmth and vehemence for the 


equality of all chritiian Biſhops, 
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Church. The ancient method of eccleſiaſtical government 
ſeemed, in general, ſtill to ſubſiſt, while at the ſame time, 
by imperceptible ſteps, it varied from the primitive rule, and 
degenerated towards the form of a religious monarchy, This 
change, in the form of eccleſiaſtical goverument, was ſoon 
followed by a crain of vices which diſhonoured the character 
and authority of thoſe, to whom the adminiſtration of the 
Church was committed. For thovgh ſeveral yet continued to 
exhibit to the world illuſtrious examples of primitive piety and 
chriſtian virtue; yet many were ſunk in luxury and voluptu- 
ouſneſs, puffed up with vanity, arrogance, and ambition, 
poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of contention and diſcord, and addicted to 
many other vices, that caſt an undeſerved reproach upon the 
holy religion, of which they were the unworthy profeſſors 
and Miniſters, Marriage was permitted to all the various 
ranks and orders of the Clergy, high and low. 


Fox an account of the principal writers that diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves, by their learned and pious productions, we refer 
our readers to thoſe who have profeſſedly given hiſtories or 
enumerations of the chriſtian writers, 
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CHAP. II. 


Concerning the Doctrines of the Chriftian Church in this 
Century, 


ITI E principal doQrines of chriſtianity were now ex- 
plained to the people in their native purity and ſimplicity, 
without any mixture of abſtract reaſonings or ſubtile inventi- 
ons; nor were the feeble minds of the multitude loaded with 
a variety of precepts (a). But the chriſtian Doctors, who had 
applied themſelves to the ſtudy of letters and philoſophy, ſoon 
abandoned the frequented paths, and ſtruck out into the devi- 
ous wilds of fancy, The Egyptians diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in this new method of explaining the truth. They looked 
upon it as a noble and a glorious taſk to bring the doQrines of 
celeſtial wiſdom into a certain ſubjection to the precepts of 
their philoſophy ; and to make deep and profound reſearches 
into the intimate and hidden nature of thoſe truths which the 
divine Saviour had delivered to his Diſciples, Origen was 
at the head of this ſpeculative tribe. This great man, en- 
chanted by the charms of the Platonic philoſophy, fer it up as 
the teſt of all religion, and imagined that the reaſons of each 


doctrine were to be found in that favourite philoſophy, and 
: their 


(a) See Origen. in Praf. libror, de Principiis, tom. 1. Opp. p- 49 and 
hb. i, de Principiis, cap, ii, Sce alſo Gregorii Neocæſarienſis Expoſitts 


Tidei, p. 11. of his works according to the edition of Ger, Voſſius. 


his bo 


them | 
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their nature and extent to be determined by it (b). It muſt 
be confeffed, that he handled this matter with modeſty and 
with caution ; but he ſtill gave an example to his Diſciples, 
the abuſe of which could not fail to be pernicious, and under 
this the authority of which they would naturally indulge themſelves 
without reſtraint in every wanton fancy. And fo, indeed, the 
oY caſe was : for the Diſciples of Origen, breaking forth from the 
Tre 1 : Emi fixed by their maſter, interpreted in the moſt licentious 
manner the divine truths of religion, according to the Platonic 
philoſophy. From theſe teachers the philoſophical or /cholaſlic 
theology, as it is called, derived its origin, and proceeding 
hence, paſſed through various forms and modifications accord- 


ing to the genius, turn, and erudition ef thoſe who embraced 


It, 


Tur ſame principles gave riſe to another ſpecies of theology, 
which was called myſtic. They denied that man could by la- 
bour or ſtudy, excite a celeſtial flame in their breaſts, and there- 
fore they diſapproved highly of the attempts of thoſe, who by 
definitions, abſtract theorems, and profound ſpeculations, en- 
deayoured to form diſtinct notions of truth, and to diſcover its 
hidden nature. On the contrary, they maintained that fence, 
tranquillity, repoſe, and ſolitude, accompanied with ſuch acts of 
mortification as might tend to extenuate and exhauſt the body, 
were the means by which the hidden and internal word was 
excited, to produce its latent virtues, and to inſtru men in 


N the 


2 (b) This is manifeſt from what remains of his fromata ; as alſo from 
. his books de Principiis, which are ſtill preſerved in a Latin tranſlation of 
72 them by Ruffinus, 
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the knowledge of divine things. This produced ſtrange effect, 
and drove many into caves and deſerts, where they macerated 
their bodies with hunger and thirſt, and ſubmitted to all the 
miſeries of the ſevereſt diſcipline that a gloomy imagination 
could preſcribe. They led a life more worthy of ſavage ani- 
mals, than of rational beings. . This unſociable manner of life 
was very common in Egypt, Syria, India, and Meſopotamia, not 
only long before this time, but even before the coming of Chriſt. 
And it is ſtill practiſed among the Mahometans, as well as the 
chriſtians, in thoſe arid and burning climares (e). For the 
glowing atmoſphere, that ſurrounds theſe countries, is a natu- 
ral cauſe of that love of ſolitude and repoſe, of that indolent 
and melancholy diſpoſition, that are remarkably common among 
their languid inhabitants. But let us turn from theſe ſcenes of 
fanaticiſm, which are ſo opprobrious to human nature, and con- 
ſider ſome other circumſtances more worthy of the chriſtian 
doctrine during this century. And here it is proper to men- 
tion the uſeful labours of thoſe, who manifeſted their zeal for 
the holy ſcriptures by the care they took to have accurate co- 
pies of them multiplied every where, and that, . at ſuch mode- 
rate prices, as rendered them of eaſy purchaſe ; as alſo to have 


them tranſlated into various languages, and publiſhed in correct 


editions. Many of the more opulent among the chriſtians con- 


tributed generouſly a great part of their ſubſtance to the car- 
rying on theſe pious and excellent undertakings. Pierius and 
Heſychius in Egypt, and Lucian at Antioch, employed much 


pains in correcting the copies of the Septuagint ; and Pamphi- 


lius 


(e See the travels of Lucas in 1714, 2d Vol. p. 363. 
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lius of Cæſarea, laboured with great diligence and ſucceſs in 
works of the ſame nature, until a glorious martyrdom finiſh- 
ed his courſe, 


CHAT Iv, 


Concerning the Rites and Ceremonies uſed in the Church 
during this Century. 


A LL the records of this century mention the multiplica- 
tion of rites and ceremonies in the chriſtian Church, Several 
of the cauſes that contributed to this have been already 
pointed out, to which we may add as a principal one the paſſi- 
on which now reigned for the Platonic philoſophy, or rather, 
for the popular, oriental ſuperſtition concerning Demons, adopt- 
ed by the Platoniſts, and borrowed, unhappily, from them by 
the chriſtian Doctors. For there is not the leaſt doubt, but 
that many of the rites now introduced into the Church, derived 
their origin from the reigning opinions concerning the nature 
of Demons, and the powers and operations of inviſible beings. 
Hence the cuſtom of exorciſms and ſpells, the frequency of 
fafts, and the averſion to wedlock. Hence the cuſtom of avoid- 
ing all connections with thoſe who were not as yet baptized, or 
who lay under the penalty of excommunication, as perſons ſup- 
poſed to be under the dominion of ſome malignant ſpirit. And 


hence the rigour and ſeverity of that diſcipline and penance 
N 2 that 
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that were impoſed upon thoſe who had incurred, by their im- 


moralities the cenſures of the Church (w). 


appointed for its celebration, there were little innovations made 


in this century. Two things, however, deſerve to be taken 


notice of here : the firſt is, that the diſcourſes or ſermons, ad- 
dreſſed to the people, were very different from thoſe of the 
earlier times of the Church, and degenerated much from the 
ancient ſimplicity, The ſecond thing worthy of notice iz, 
that about this time, the uſe of incenſe was introduced, at leaſt, 
into many Churches, This has been denied by ſome men of 
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eminent learning; the fact, however, is rendered evident by 


the moſt une xceptionable teſtimonies (x). 


SEVERAL alterations were now introduced, in the celebra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper, by thoſe who had the direction of 
divine worſhip. The prayers uſed, upon this occaſion, were 
lengthened ; and the ſolemnity and pomp, with which thi: 
important ;inftitution was celebrated, were confiderably inereaſ- 
ed, no doubt, with a pions intention to render it ſtill more 


reſpectable. Thofe who were in a penitential flate, and thoſe 


alſo who had not received the Sacrament of baptiſm, were not 


admitted 


1 (w) For an ampltr account of this matter, the reader may conſult 
4 Porphyry's treatiſe concerning abſtintuce, and compare what the writer 
has ſaid on this ſubject, with the cuſtoms received among the chrifti- 
ans, Several curious things arc alſo to be found in Theodoret and 


* 


Euſcbius upon this head. 


b (x) Sce Biſhop Beverege ad canon, iii. Apoito), p. 461; as alſo an- 


ther work of the ſame, intidea Cider Canm windivatus, p. 78. 
7 


Wir n reſpect to the form of divine worſhip, and the times 
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admitted to. this Holy Supper; and it is not difficult to per- 


ceive, that theſe excluſions were an imitation of what was 
practiſed in the heathen myſteries, We have already men- 
tioned the principal rites that were uſed in the adminiſtration 
of baptiſm; and we have only to add, that none were admit- 
ted to this ſolemn ordinance, until, by the menacing and 
formidable ſhouts and declamation of the exorcift, they had 
been delivered, from the dominion of the prince of darkneſs, 
and conſecrated to the ſervice of God. The origin of this 
ſuperſtitious ceremony may be eaſily traced, when we conſider 
the prevailing opinions of the times (a). The driving out this 
Demon was now conſidered as an eſſential preparation for bap- 
tiſm, after the adminiſtration of which the candidates return- 
ed home adorned with crowns and arrayed in white garments 
as facred emblems ; the former, of their victory over ſin and 


the world ; the latter of their inward purity and innocence, 


FasTING began now to be held in more eſteem than it had 
formerly been; a high degree of ſanctity was attributed to 
this practice, and it was even looked upon as of indiſpenſable 
neceſſity, from a notion that the Demons directed their ſtrata- 


gems 


(a) It is demonſtrably evident, that exorciſm was added to the other 
baptiſmal rites in the third century, after the introduction of the Pla. 
tonic philoſophy into the Church, For, before this time, we hear no 
mention made of it, Juſtin Martyr, in his ſecond apology, and Ter- 
tullian in his book concerning the military crown, gives us an account of 
the ceremonies uſed in baptiſm during the ſecond century, without any 
mention of exorciſm, This is a ſtrong argument of its being poſterior 
to theſe great men; and is every way proper to perſuade us, that it 
mace its entrance into the chriftian Church in the third century, and 
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gems principally againſt thoſe who pampered themſelves with 
delicious fare, and were leſs troubleſome to the lean and the 
hungry, who lived under the ſeverities of a rigorous abſtinence 
(b). The Latins, contrary to the general cuſtom, faſted the 
ſeventh day of the week ; and as the Greeks and Orientaliſts 
refuſed to follow their example here, this afforded a new ſub- 
ject of contention between them, 


(b) Clementin, Hemil. ix. & 9, p. 618, Porphyr. de abſtinentia lib, 
iv. p. 417, 
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CHAP. L 


The State of Learning among the Chriſtians, 


* 


F ROM che time of Conſtantine the Great, the chriſtians 
applied themſelves with more zeal and diligence to the ſtudy 
of philoſophy and of the liberal arts, than they had formerly 
done. The emperors encouraged this taſte for the ſciences, 
and left no means unemployed to excite and maintain a ſpirit 


of literary emulation among tke profeſſors of Chriſtianity. 
For 
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For this . purpoſe, ſchools were eſtabliſhed in many cities, 2 ed 
Libraries were alſo erected, and men of learning and genius We wo 
were nobly recempenfed by the honours and advantages that anc 
were attached to the culture of the ſciences and arts (e). All ; _ 
this was indiſpenſably neceſſary to the ſucceſsful execution of the OT pol 
ſcheme that was laid for abrogating, by degrees, the worſhip 

of the Gods. For the ancient religion was maintained, and 

its credit ſupported by the erudition and talents, which diſtin- 

guiſhed in ſo many places the ſages of paganiſm. And there 

was juſt reaſon to apprehend that the truth might ſuffer, if 

the chriſtian youth, ſor want of proper maſters and inſtruQors | 

of their own religion, ſhouid have recourſe, for their eduea - ( 
tion, to the ſchools of the Pagan philoſophers and rhetoricians, 

From what has been here ſaid concerning the ſtate of learn- ( 
ing among the chriſtians, we would not have any conclude, that a 
an acquaintance with the ſciences was become univerſal in the an 
Church of Chriſt. For, as yet, there was no law enaQted, 6 FE 
which excluded the ignorant and illiterate from eccleſiaſtical WM 4 
preſerments and offices, and it 1s certain, that the greateſt part, = 
bozh of the Biſhops and Preſbyters, were men entirely deſti. : 
rute of all learning and education, Behides, that ſavage and ** 
iliterate party, who looked upon all ſorts of erudition, particu- | 
larly that of a philoſophical kind, as pernicious and even de- 5 
ſtructive to true piety and religion increafed both in number g Br 
and authority, The Aſeetics, Monks, and Hermits augment- We * 


ed 


rn 
* 


(e) See Godofred, ad Codicis Theodss, titulos. de profeſſoribus et artil us libe- 4 rel. 
ralibus, Franc, Balduinus Cenftantino- M, p. 122 Herm. Conringil 
«iſſert. de fludiis Ramæ et Conſtantinep. at the end of his Antiquitates Aca- 
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ed the ſtrength of this barbarous faction z and not only the 
women, but alſo all who took ſolemn looks, ſordid garments, 
and a love of ſolitude for real piety (and in this number we 
comprehend the generality of mankind) were vehemently pre- 


poſſeſſed in their, ſavour. 


. CHAP. II. 


| 
Concerniag the Government of the Church, during this 


Century. 


, 'S ONSTANTINE the Great, made no eſſential al- 


terations in- the form of government that took place in the 
chriſtian Church before his time; he only corrected it in ſome 
particulars, and gave it a greater extent. For, though he 
permitted the Church to remain a body-politic diſtin from 
that of the ſtate, as it had formerly been, yet he aſſumed to 
hunſe!lf the ſupreme power over this ſacred body, and the 
right of modelling and governing it in ſuch a manner, as 
ſhould be moſt conducive to the public good. The Biſhop 
governed the Church, and managed the eccleſiaſtical affairs of 
the City or diſtrict, where he preſided, in council with the 
Preſbyrers, and with a due regard to the ſuffrages of the whole 
aſſembly of the people. The provincial Bifhops, aſſembled 
in council, deliberated together concerning thoſe matters that 
related to the intereſts of the Churches of a whole province, 
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as alſo concerning religious controverſies, the forms and rites 
of divine ſervice, and other things of like moment. To theſe 
leſſer councils, which were compoſed of the eccleſiaſtical de- 
puties of one or more Provinces, were afterwards added æcu- 
menical councils, conſiſting of commiſſioners from all the 
Churches in the chriſtian world, and which, conſequently, re- 
_ preſented the Church univerſal. Theſe were eſtabliſhed by 

the authority of the Emperor, who aſſembled the firſt of theſe 
univerſal councils at Nice. There were, never, indeed, any 
councils held which could, with ſtrict propriety, be called 
univerſal ; thoſe however, whoſe laws and decrees were ap- 
proved and admitted by the univerſal Church, or the greateſt 
part of that ſacred body, are commonly called æcumenical or 


general councils, 


Tux rights and privileges of the ſeveral eccleſiaſtical orders 
were, however, gradually changed, and diminiſhed from the 
time that the Church began to be torn with diviſions, and agi- 
tated with thoſe violent diſſenſions and tumults, to which the 
elections of Biſhops, the diverſity of religious opinions, and 
other things of a like nature too frequently gave riſe, In theſe 
religious quarrels, the weaker generally fled to the court for 
protection and ſuccour ; and thereby furniſhed the Emperors 
with a favourable opportunity of ſetting limits to the power of 
the Biſhops, of infringing the liberties of the people, and of 
modifying, in various ways, the ancient cuſtoms according tv 
their pleaſure. And indeed, even the Biſhops themſelves, 
whoſe opulence and authority were conſiderably increaſed 
ſince the reign of Conſlantine, began to introduce, gradually, 
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innorations in the forms of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and to 
change the ancient government of the Church. Their firſt 
ſtep was an entire excluſion of the people from all part in the 
adminiſtration of eccleſiaſtical affairs; and afterwards they, by 
degrees, diveſted even the Preſbyters of their ancient privileges 
and their primitive authority, that they might have no impor- 
tunate Proteſters to controul their ambition, or oppoſe their 
proceedings; and, principally, that they might either engroſs 
to themſelves or diſtribute, as they thought proper, the poſſ- 
eſſions and revenues of the Church. Hence it came to paſs, 
that at the concluſion of this century, there remained no more 


than a mere ſhadow of the ancient government of the*'Church, 


In the Epiſcopal Order, the Biſhop of Rome was the firſt in 
rank, and was diſtinguiſhed by a ſort of pre-eminence over 
all other prelates. Prejudices, ariſing from a great variety of 
cauſes, contributed to eflabliſh this ſuperiority ; but it was 
chiefly owing to certain circumſtances of grandeur and opu- 
lence, by which mortals, for the moſt part, form their ideas 
of pre-eminence and dignity, and which they generally con- 
found with the reaſons of a juſt and legal authority. The 
Biſhop of Rome ſurpaſſed all his brethren in the magnificence 
and ſplendor of the church over which he preſided; in the 
riches of his revenues and poſſeſſions ; in the number and ya- 
riety of his miniſters; in his credit with the people; and 
in his ſumptuous and ſplendid manner of living. (k) Theſe 
dazzling marks of human power, theſe ambiguous proofs of 


O 2 true 


(Kk) Ammianus Marcellinus gives a ſtriking deſcription of the luxury 
in which the biſhops of Nun lived, Ei. lib. xxvii. cap. Iii. p. 337. 
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true greatneſs and felicity, had ſuch a mighty influence vpn 
: the minds of the multitude, that the See of Rome became, in 
this century, a moſt ſeducing object of ſacerdotal ambition, 
Hence it happened, that when a new Pontiff was to be elected 
by the ſuffrages of the Preſbyters and the People, the city of 
Rome was generally agitared with diſſentions, tumults, and 
cabals, whoſe conſequences were deplorable and fatal. The 
intrigues and diſturbances that prevailed in that city in the 
year 366, upon the death of Liberius, are a ſufficient proof 
of what we have now advanced. Upon this occaſion, one 
faction elected Damaſus to that high dignity, while the oppo- 
fite party choſe Urſicinus, a Deacon of the vacant Church, to 
ſucceed Liberius. This double election gave rife to a dange- 
Tous ſchiſm, and to a ſort of civil war within the city of Rome, 
which was carried on with the utmoſt barbarity and fury, and 
produced the moſt cruel maſſacres and deſolations. This in- 
human conteſt ended in the victory of Damaſus ; but whether 
his cauſe was more juſt than that of Urſicinus, is a queſtion 
not ſo eaſy to determine. () Neither of the two, indeed, 
ſeem to have been poſſeſſed of ſuch principles as conſtitute a 
good Chriſtian, much leſs of that exemplary virtue, that 
ſhould diſtinguiſh a Chriſtian Biſhop. 


NoTw1THSTANDING the pomp and ſplendor that ſurround- 
ed the Roman See, it is, however, certain, that the Biſhops of 


that city had not acquired, in this century, that pre-eminence 
of 


(1) Among the other writers of the Papal Hiſtory, ſee BDower's Hiſto- 
ry of the Popes, vol. i, p. 180, 181, 182. 
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of power and juriſdiction in the church they afterwards n= 
joyed. In the Eccleſiaſtical Commonwealth, they were in- 
deed the moſt eminent order of citizens ; but ſtill they were 
citizens as well as their brethren, and ſubject, like them, to 
che edicts and laws of the Emperors. All religious cauſes of 
extraordinary importance were examined and determined, ei- 
ther by judges appointed by the Emperors, or in councils aſ- 
ſembled for that purpoſe, while thoſe of inferior moment were 
decided in each diſtrict, by its reſpective Biſhop, The Eccle- 
ſtaſtical laws were enacted either by the Emperor or by Coun- 
cils, None of the Biſhops acknowledged, that they derived 
their authority from the permiſſion and appointment of the 
Biſhop of Rome, or that they were created Biſhops by the 
favour of the Atoſtulic See. On the contrary, they all main- 
tained that they were the Ambaſſadors and Miniſters of Jeſus 


Chriſt, and that their authority was derived from above. (m) 


ConsTANTINE the Great, by removing the ſeat of the 
empire to Byzantium, and building the city of Con/lantinople, 
raiſed up, in the Biſhop of this new metropolis, a formidable 
niral to the Roman Pontiff, and a bulwark which menaced a 
vigorous oppoſition to his growing authority. For as the em- 
Emperor, in order to render Conſtantinaple a ſecond Rome, en- 
7iched it with all the rights and privileges, honours and orna- 
ments of the ancient capital of the world ; ſo its biſhop mea- 
'uring his own dignity and rank by the magnificence of the 

| new 
(m) Thoſe who deſire an ampler account of this matter, may con- 
ſult Petr, de Marca, de concordia Sacerdetii, et imperii. Du Pin, de an- 


1 ecel-fie Diſciplina z; and the very learned and judicious work of 
Plondel, de la Primat? dans PE Zl. 
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new city, and its eminence, as the auguſt reſidence of the Em. 


peror, afſumed an equal degree of dignity with the Biſhop of 
Rome, and claimed a ſuperiority over all the reſt of the Epi 
copal Order. Nor did the Emperors diſapprove of theſe high 
pretenſions, ſince they conſidered their own dignity as conne&- 
ed in a'certain meaſure with that of the Biſhop of their imperial 
city. Accordingly, in a council held at Conſtantinople, in the 
year 381, by the authority of Theodoſius the Great, the biſhop 
of that city was, during the abſence of the Biſhop of Alexan- 
dria, and againſt the conſent of the Roman Prelate, placed, 
by the third Canon of that council, in the firſt rank after the 
Biſhop of Rome, and, conſequently, above thoſe of Alexandria 
and Antioch, Nectarius was the firſt Biſhop who enjoyed 
theſe new honours accumulated upon the See of Conſtantinepl, 


Tunis ſudden revolution in the Ecclefiaſtical Government, 
and this unexpected promotion of the Biſhop of Byzantium to 
2 higher rank, to the detriment of other Prelates of the firlt 
eminence in the Church, were productirxe of the moſt diſa- 
greeable eſſects. For this promotion not only filled the biſh- 
ops of Alexandria with the bittereſt averſion to thoſe of Cor 
Pantinople, but alſo excited thoſe deplorable contentions and 
diſputes between theſe latter and Roman Pontiffs, which were 
carried on for many ages, with ſuch various ſucceſs, and con- 
eluded, at length, in the entire ſeparation of the Latin an« 
Greek Church, 
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CHAF. III 


Concerning the Doctrine of the Chriſtian Church in this Cen- 
fury. 


8 8 H E fundamental principles of the Chriſtian Doctrine 
were preſerved hitherto uncorrupted and entire in moſt 
Churches, chough it muſt be confeſſed that they were oſten 
explained and defended in a manner that diſcovered, the 
greateſt ignorance and an utter confuſion of ideas, The diſputes 
carried on in the Council of Nice, concerning the three per- 
ſons in the God-head, afford a remarkable example of this, 
particularly in the language and explanations of thoſe who 
approved of the deciſions of that council. So little light, pre- 
ciſion, and order reigned in their diſcourſes, that they appear- 
ed to ſubſtitute three Gods in the place of one. Nor did the 
evil end here; for thoſe vain fictions, which an attachment to 
the Platonic philoſophy, and to popular opinions, had enga- 
ged the greateſt part of the Chriſtian doctors to adopt, before 
the time of Conſtantine, were now confirmed, enlarged, and 
embelliſhed in various ways. From hence axeſe that extra- 
vagant veneration for departed Saints, and thoſe abſurd noti- 
ons of a certain fire deſtined to purify ſeparate ſouls, that now 
prevailed, and of which the public marks were every where to 
be ſeen. Hence alſo the celibacy of the Prieſts, the worſhip 


of images and relicks, which in proceſs of time, almoſt utterly 


Jeſtroyed the Chriſtian Religion, or, at leaſt, eclipſed its 


luſtre, 
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luſtre, and corrupted its very eſſence in the moſt deplorable 


manner. 
- 


An enormous train of different ſuperſtitions were gradually 
ſubſtituted in the place of true religion and genuine piety, 
This odious revolution was owing to a variety of cauſe, 
A ridiculous precipitation in receiving new opinions, a pre- 
poſterous deſire of imitating the Pagan rites, and of blendin; 
them with the chriſtian worſhip, and that idle propenſity 
which the generality of mankind have towards a gaudy and 
oſtentatious religion, all contributed to eſtabliſh the reign of 
ſuperſtition. upon · the ruins of chriſtianity, Accordingly, fre- 
quent pilgrimages were undertaken to Paleſtine, and to the 
tombs of the Martyrs, as if there alone the ſacred principles d 
virtue, and the certain hope of ſalvation were to be acquired 
(a). The reins being once let looſe to ſuperſtition, which 
knows no bounds, abſurd notions and idle ceremonies mullii- 
plied every day. Quantities of duſt and earth brought fron 
Paleſline, and other places remarkable for their ſuppoſed 
ſanctity, were handed about as the moſt powerful remedies 

againſt the violence of wicked ſpirits, and were fold and 
| bought every where at enormous prices (r). The public pro- 
ceſſions and ſupplications, by which the Pagans endeavourel 
to appeaſe their Gods, were now adopted into the chriſtian 
wor{hip, 


(q) See Gregor, Nyſſeni, Orat. ad eos qui Hiereſelymam adeurt. tom. 
iii, Opp. p. 568. Hieronymus, Fpiſr. xiii, ad Paulinum de inſtituto Mina. 
chi, tom. i. p. 66. Jac. Godofred, ad Codicem Theodefian. tom. vi. p. 65. 
Petri Weſſelingii, difſertat, de cauſis peregrinat, Hiercſolymit. quam 1iinerar 
Burdigalenſs pramiſit, inter wetera Romanoer. Itineraria, p. 537. 


r) Auguſtinus, De civitate Dei, lib. xxii, Cap. viii. ſ. 6, 
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worſhip, and celebrated with great pomp and magnificence in 


ſeveral places. The virtues that had formerly been aſcribed to 
the heathen temples, to their luſtrations, to the ſtatues of their 
Gods and Heroes, were now attributed to chriſtian Churches, 
to water conſecrated by certain forms of prayer, and to the 
images of holy men. And the ſame privileges, that the 
former enjoyed under the darkneſs of paganiſm were conferred 
upon the latter under the light of the Goſpel, or, rather, 
under that cloud of ſuperſtition that was obſcuring its glory, 
It is true that, as yet, images were not very common; nor 
were there any ſtatues at all. But it is, at the ſame time, as 
undoubtedly certain, as it is extravagant and monſtrous, that 
the worſhip of the Martyrs was modelled, by degrees, ac- 
cording to the religious ſervices that were peid to the Gods 
before the coming of Chriſt (s. From theſe facts, which are 
but ſmall ſpecimens of the ſlate of chriſtianity at this time, 
the diſcerning reader will eaſily perceive what detriment the 
Church received from the peace and proſperity procured by 
Conſtantine, and from the imprudent methods employed to 
allure the different nations to embrace the Goſpel, The 
brevity we have propoſed to obſerve in this work, prevents 
our entering into an ample detail of the diſmal effects, which 
aroſe from the progreſs and the baneful influence of ſuperſti- 


tion, now become univerſal. 


P Tris 


) For a full account of this matter, ſee Beauſobre, Hiſt, de mani- 


cheiſm, tom. ii. p. 642, 
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Tn1s, indeed, among other unhappy effects, opened x 
wide door to the endleſs frauds of thoſe odious impoſtors, why 
were ſo far deſtitute of all principle, as to enrich” themſelye: 
by the ignorance and errors of the people. Rumours were 
artfully ſpread abroad of prodigies and miracles to be ſeen in 
certain places (a trick often practiſed by the heathen Prieſt) 
and the deſign of theſe reports was to draw the populace, in 
multitudes, to theſe places, and to impoſe upon their credu- 
liry. Theſe ſtratagems were generally ſucceſsful ; for the 
ignorance and ſlowneſs of apprehenſion of the people, to whom 
every thing, that is new and ſingular, appears miraculou, 
rendered them eaſily the dupes of this abominable artifice (ij 
Nor was this all : certain tombs were falſely given out for 


the Sepulchres of Saints (u) and confeſſors; the liſt of the 


Saints was augmented with fictitious names, and even robber 
were converted into-Martyrs (w). Some buried the bones of 
dead men in certain places, and then affirmed, that they were 
| divinely admoniſhed, by a dream, that the body of fone 
friend of God lay there (x). Many, eſpecially of the Monks, 
travelled through the different Provinces ; and not only fold, 
with the moſt frontleſs impudence, their fictitious relicks, bur 
alſo deceived the eyes of the multitude with Judicrous com 

bas, 


(t) Henry Dogwell, difſert. ii, in Ireneum. ſ. 56. p. 196. Le Clers in 
nis Appendix Auguſtiniano, p. 492, 550, 575. 


(u) Cencil, Carthag, v. Canon xiv, tom. i, Concilicruen, p. 988. edit, 
Harduini. 


(w) Sulpitius Severus, de vita S. Martini, cap, viii, 
(x) Auguſtin, Sermene, cccxvill. f, i, tom. v. Opp. 886. edit, An. 
werp. 
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bats, with evil ſpirits or genii (y). A whole volume would 
be requiſite to contain an enumeration of the various frauds, 
which artful knaves practiſed, with ſucceſs, to delude the 
ignorant, when true religion was almoſt entirely ſuperſeded 


by horrid ſuperſtition. 


Ir the enthuſiaſtic frenzy of the Monks exaggerated, in a 
manner pernicious to the intereſts of morality the diſcipline 
that is obligatory upon Chriſtians ; the intereſts of virtue and 
true religion ſuffered yet more grievouſly by two monſtrous 
errors which were almoſt univerſally adopted in this century, 
and became a ſource of innumerable calamities and miſchiefs 


in the ſucceeding ages. The firſt of theſe maxims was, that 


it vat an aft of virtue, to deceive and bye, "when by that 


means the intereſls of the Church might be promoted; and the 
ſecond equally horrible, though in another point of view, 
was, that errors in religion, when maintained and adhered ts 
after proper admonition, were puniſhable with civil penalties 
and corporal tortures. The former of theſe erroneous ' m axims 
was now of a long ſtanding ; it had been adopted for ſome 
ages paſt, and had produced an incredible number of ridicu- 
lous fabies, fictitious prodigies, and pious frauds, to the un- 
ſpeakable detriment of that glorious cauſe, in which they were 
employed. And it muſt be frankly confeſſed, that the great- 
ett men, and moſt eminent Saints of this century, were more 
or leſs tainted with the infection of this corrupt principle, as 

T2 will 


0) See Godofred. ad cod. Theod, tom. iii, p. 172. Auguſtin, de ofera 
Monachen, cap. xxviii. f. 36. p. 364+ tom. vi. Opp. Hieronym. Epiſt. 
Ruſticum, tom, i Opp. Þ. 45 
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will appear evidently to ſuch as look with an attentive eye 
into their writings and their actions. The other maxim, re. 
lating to the juſtice and expediency of puniſhing error, waz 
introduced with thoſe ſerene and pezceful times which the 
acceſſion of Conſtantine to the imperial throne procured to the 
Church, It was from that period approved by many, en- 
ſorced by ſeveral examples during the conteſts that aroſe 
with the Priſcillianiſts and Donatiſts, confirmed and eſtabliſh. 
ed by the authority of Auguſtin, and thus tranſmitred to the 
following ages. 

| # 

Wg we caſt an eye towards the lives and morals cf 
Chriſtians at this time, we find, as formerly, a mixture 
good and evil; ſome eminent for their piety, others infamon 
{or their crunes, The number, however, of immoral and un- 
worthy Chriſtians began ſo to increaſe, that the examples d 
real piety and virtue became extremely rare. When the 
terrors of perſccution were totally diſpelled; when the Churc), 
ſecured from the efforts of its enemies, enjoyed the ſweets 6 
proſperity and peace; when the moſt of the Biſhops exhibnel 
to their flock the contagious examples of arrogance, luxur!, 
cfeminacy, animoſity, and ſtrife, with other vices too nuine: 
ons to mention; when the inferior Rulers and Doctors of the 
Church fell into a ſlothful and opprobrious negligence of tix 
duties of their reſpective ſtations, and employed, in van 
wranglings and idle diſputes, that zeal and attention, tum 
were due to the culture of picty and to the inſtruction of ther 


people; and when (to compleat the enormity of this horte 
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nity, not by the power of conviction and argument, but by 
the proſpect of gain and the fear of puniſhment, then it was, 
indeed, no wonder that the Church was contaminated with 
ſhoals of profligate Chriſtians, and that the, virtuous few were, 
in a manner, oppreſſed and over-whelmed with the ſuperior 
numbers of the wicked and licentious. It is true, that the 
ſame rigorous penitence which had taken place before Con- 
ſtanine the Great, continued now in full force againſt flagrant 
tranſgreſſors; but when the reign of corruption becomes 
univerſa! the vigour of the laws yields to its ſway, and a weak 
execution defeats the purpoſes of the moſt ſalutary diſcipline. 
Such was now unhappily the caſe : the age was ſinking daily 
from one period of corruption to another ; the great and the 
powerful ſinned with impunity ; and the obſcure and the 


indigent felt alone the ſeverity of the laws. 


ABovuT this time /Erius, a Preſbyter, Monk, and Semi- 
arian, erected a new ſect, and excited diviſions throughout 
Armenia, Pontus, and Cappadocia, by propagating opinions 
different from thoſe that were commonly received. One of his 
principal tenets was, that Biſhops were not diſtinguiſhed from 
Preſbyters by any divine right; but that according to the in- 
ſtitutions of the New Teſtament, their offices and authority 
were abſolutely the ſame, How far Æxius purſued this opi- 
nion, through its natural conſequences, is not certainly 
known ; but we know, with the utmoſt certainty, that it 
was highly agreeable to many good Chriſtians, who were no 
longer able to bear the tyranny and arrogance of the Biſhops 
of this century, | 
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Turn were other things in which ZErius differed from 


the common notions of the time : he condemned prayers for 
the dead, ſtated faſts, the celebration of Eaſter, and other 
rites of that nature, in which the multitude erroneouſly ima- 
gined that the life and ſoul of religion conſiſts (f). His great 
purpoſe, ſeems to have been that of reducing Chriſtianity to its 
primitive ſimplicity : a purpoſe indeed, laudable and noble 
when conſidered in itſelf ; though the principles from whence 
it ſprings, and the means by which it is executed, are gene- 
rally, in many reſpeQs, worthy of cenſure, and may have 
been ſo in the caſe of this reformer (g). 


Tur 
(f) Epiphanius. Hæreſ. lxxv, p. 905. Auguſtin de bæreſ. cap. lit. 


gz) The deſire of reducing religious worſhip to the greateſt poſſible 
. ſimplicity, however rational it may appear in itſelf, and abſtractedij 
conſidered, will be conſiderably moderated in ſuch as beſtow a mo- 
ment's attention upon the imperſection and infirmities of human nature 
in its preſent ſtate, Mankind, generally ſpeaking, have too little ele. 
vation of mind to be much aſfeted with thoſe forms and methods of 
worthip, in which there is nothing ſtriking to the outward ſenſes. 
The great difficulty here lies in determining the lengths, which it is 
prudent to go in the accommodation of religious ceremonies to human 
infirmity, and the grand point, is to fix a medium, without violating 
he dictates of right reaſon, or tarniſhing the purity of true religion, 
It has been ſaid, that the Romiſh Church has gone too far in its con- 
deſcenſion to the infirmities of mankind, And this is what the ableſt 
defenders cf its motley worſhip have alleged in its behalf, But this 
 obfervaticn is not juſt : the Church of Rome has not ſo much accom- 
modared itſelf to human weakneſs, as it has abuſed that wweakreſs, by 
teking occaion from it to eſlabliſ an endleſs variety of ridiculous Ct- 
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Tux progrels of ſuperſtition in this century, and the erro- 
neous notion that prevailed concerning the true nature of reli- 


gion, excited the zeal and the efforts of many to ſtem the 


torrent. But their labours only expoſed them to infamy and 
reproach. The moſt eminent of theſe worthy oppoſers of the 
reigning ſuperſtitions was Jovinian, an Italian Monk, who, 
towards the concluſion of this century, taught firſt at Rome, 
and afterwards at Milan, that all thoſe who kept the vows 
they made to Chriſt at their baptiſm, and lived according to 
thoſe rules of piety and virtue laid down in the Goſpel, had 
an equal title to the reward of futurity ; and that conſequent- 
ly, thole who paſſed their days in unſociable celibacy, and 
fevere mortifications and faſtings, were, in no reſpect, more 
acceptable in the eye of God, than thoſe who lived virtuouſſy 
in the bonds of marriage, and nouriſhed their bodies with 
moderation and temperance, Theſe judicious opinions, which 
many began to adopt, were firſt condemned by the Church of 
Rome, and afterwards, by Ambroſe, in a council held at 
Milan in the year 390 (b). [At this day, it is aſſerted, by 
Papiſts, that ſuch opinions were not heard of in the Church, 

before 


remonies, deſtruQive of true religion, and only adapted to promote 
the riches and deſpotiſm of the Clergy, and to keep the multitude ſtill 
hood-wirked in their ignorance and ſuperſtition, How far a juſt an- 
tipathy to the Church puppet-ſhows of the Priefts has unjuſtly driven 
ſome Proteſtant Churches into the oppoſite extreme, is a matter that 1 
ſhall not now examine, though it certainly deſerves a ſerious conſidera- 
tion, 


(b) Hieronymus in Fovinianum, tom. ii, Opp. Auguſtin de bre, 
cap. Ixxxii, Ambroſ, Epiſt. vi, c. 
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112 An ABRIDGMENT or 
before Luther; this is a direct confutation of ſuch aſſertion.) 


viſion, 


The emperor Honorius ſeconded the authoritative proceeding tions, 
of the Biſhops by the violence of the ſecular arm, anſwered the tr 
the judicious reaſonings of Jovinian by the terror of coercive leged 
and penal laws, and baniſhed this pretended heretic to- the juſt { 
Iſland Boa. fervet 
dour 
Chriſ 
ceren 
Chur 
c HAP. IV. 3 
Hence 
Concerning the Rites and Ceremonies uſed in the Church ny 
during this Century. * 
: ſplenc 
Wu ILE the Roman Emperors were ſtudious to pro- ; eroſie 
mote the honour of Chriſtianity, by the auſpicious protection Wa filver 
they afforded to the Church, and their moſt zealous efforts to = qual 
advance its intereſts ; the inconſiderate and ill directed piety WW : tian C 
of the Biſhops caſt a cloud over the beauty and ſimplicity d | 
the Goſpel, by the prodigious number of rites and ceremouis 6 
which they had invented to embelliſh it. And here we m7 ; (2) 1 
apply that well-known ſaying of Auguſtine (e), that RF Eniign 
yoke under which the Jews formerly groaned, was more tolerable 3 keg 
; than that impoſed upon many Chriſtians in his time, The rits Wa 
; and inſtitutions, by which the Greeks, Romans, and other z Eqs 
nations had formerly teſtified their religious veneration for Wn fo 
| Farrell Wi 
' ; 5 to the 
| a N W were o 
| (c) Auguſtin. Epiſt, cxix, ad Jaruarium, according to the ancient d- M l 
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£itious deities, were now adopted, with ſome flight altera- 
tions, by Chriſtian Biſhops, and employed in the ſervice of 
the true God. We have already mentioned the reaſons al- 
leged for this imitation, ſo proper to diſguſt all who have a 
juſt ſenſe of the native beauty of genuine Chriſtianity. Theſe 
forvent heralds of the Goſpel, whoſe zeal out-ran their can- 
dour and ingenuity, imagined that the nations would receive 
Chriſtianity with more facility, when they ſaw the rites and 
ceremonies to which they were accuſtomed, adopted in the 
Church, and the ſame worſhip paid to Chriſt and his Mar- 
tyrs, which they had formerly offered to their idle deities. 
Hence it happened, that in theſe times the religion of the Greeks 
and Romans differed very little in its external appearance from 
that of the Chriſtians. They had both a moſt pompous and 
ſplendid ritual, Gorgeous robes, mitres, tiaras, wax-tapers, 
eroſiers (d), proceſſions (e), luſtrations, images, gold and 
ſilver vaſes, and many ſuch circumſtances of pageantry were 


equally to be ſeen in the Heathen temples and the Chriſ- 


tian Churches. 


Q No 


(4) The Lituus, which, among the ancient Romans, was the chief 
Enfign of the Augurs, and which derived its name from its reſemblance 
of the military trumpet, became a mark of epiſcopal dignity, We call 
it the crofier, or Biſhop's-ſt aff. 


(e) The word ſuppliationes, which I have rendered by that of proceſſi- 
«nz, ſigniſied, among the Pagars, thoſe ſolemn and public acts of gra- 
ede for national bleſſings, or deprecation of national calamities, which 
were expreſſed by the whole body of the people by a religious approach 
to the temples of the Gods, which by a decree of the ſenate, 


were open for all without diſtinQtion, See Cic, Catil, iii, 6, liv, x. 
17. 
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No ſooner had Conſtantine the Great aboliſhed the ſuper- 
ſtitions of his anceſtors, than magnificent churches were 
every where erected for the Chriſtians, which were richly 
adorned with pictures and images, and bore a ſtriking reſem- 
blahce of the Pagan temples, both in their outward and in- 
ward form, (f) Of theſe churches ſome were built over the 
tombs of Martyrs, and were frequented only at ſtated times; 
while others were ſet apart for the ordinary aſſemblies of 
Chriſtians in divine worſhip. The former were called Mar- 
tyria, from the places where they were erected; and the 
latter Tituli. (g) Both of them were conſecrated with great 


| pomp, and with certain rites borrowed, moſtly from the an- 


cient laws of the Roman Pontiffs. 


Bur our wonder will not ceaſe here; it will rather be 
augmented when we learn, that, at this time, it was looked 


upon as an eſſential part of religion to have, in every country, 
a mul- 


(f) See Ezek. Spanheim, Preuves ſur let Ceſars de Julien and particu- 
larly Le Brun's Explication litteraire et Hifterique des Ceremonies de la Meſſe, 
tom, ii. p. 10. A deſcription of theſe churches may be found in Euſe- 
bius, de vita Conſtantini M. lib, iii, cap. xxxv, and an exact plan of 
the interior ſtructure of them is accurately engraved in Biſhop Beverege's 
Annctationes in Pandectas Canonum, tom, ii, p. 70. and in Frederick Span- 
heim's Inſtitur, Hiſt. Eccleſ. tom, 1, Opp. p. 860. —It muſt alſo be ob- 
ſerved, that certain parts of the Chriſtian Churches were formed after 
the model of the Jewiſh temples, See Camp. Vitringa, de Snaga 
weteri, lib, iii, p. 466. 

(8) Jo Mabillon, Muſei Italici, tom. ii. in Comment, ad ordin, Roman. 
p- xvi, The Tirali were the {ſmaller churches, ſo called from this 
circumſtance, that the Preſbyters, who officiated in them, were called 
by the name of the places where they were erected, i, e. received titles, 
which fixed them to thoſe particular cures, 
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« multitude of churches ; and hence the true and only origin 
of what is called the rights of patronage, which was introduced 
among Chriſtians with no other view than to encourage 
the opulent to erect a great number of Churches, by giving 
them the privilege of appointing the Miniſters that were to 
officiate in them. (h) This was a new inſtance of that ſervile 
imitation of the ancient ſuperſtitions which reigned at this 
time, for it was a very common notion among the people of 
eld, that nations and provinces were happy and free from 
danger, in proportion to the number of fanes and temples, 
which they conſecrated to the worſhip of Gods and Heroes, 
whoſe protection and ſuccour could not fail, as it was thought, 
to be ſhed abundantly upon thoſe who worſhipped them with 
ſuch zeal, and honoured them with ſo many marks of venera- 
tion and reſpet, The Chriſtians unhappily contracted the 
{ame erroneous way of thinking. The greater the number of 
temples was, which they erected in honour of Chriſt, and his 
choſen friends and followers, the more ſanguine did their ex- 
peQations grow of powerful ſuccours from them, and of a pe- 
culiar intereſt in the divine protection. They were ſo weak 
as to imagine, that God, Chriſt, and celeſtial intelligences 
were delighted with thoſe marks and teſtimonies of reſpect, 
which captivate the hearts of wretched mortals. 


Tue Chriſtian worſhip conſiſted in hymns, prayers, the 


reading of the ſcriptures, a diſcourſe addrefſed to the people, 
Q 2 and 


(b) Juſt. Henn. Bohmeri Fu. Eccleſ. Proteſtant, tom. iii, p. 466. 
Biblietheque Tralique, tom. v. p. 166. 
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and concluded with the celebration of the Lord's Supper, 
[How very different the Chriſtian worſhip in the Popiſh Maſ 
at this day, all the world is a judge.) To theſe were added, 
various rites, more adapted to pleaſe the eyes, and ſtrike the 
imagination, than to kindle in the heart the pure and ſacred 
flame of genuine piety. (i) We are not, however, to think, 
that the ſame method of worſhip was uniformly followed in 
every Chriſtian ſociety, for this was far from being the caſe, 
Every Biſhop conſulting his own private judgment, and taking 
into conſideration the nature of the times, the genius of the 
country in which he was appointed to rule and inſtrud, 
formed ſuch a plan of divine worſhip as he thought the wiſeſ 
and the beſt. Hence that variety of /iturgies which were in 
uſe, beſore the Biſhop of Rome had uſurped the ſupreme 
power in religious matters, and perſuaded rhe credulous and 
unthinking, that the model both of doctrine and worſhip was 
to be given by the Mother-church, and to be followed im. 


plicitly throughout the Chriſtian world, 


IT would be almoſt endleſs to enter into a minute detail of 
all the different parts of public worſhip, and to point out the 


diſadvantageous changes they underwent. A few obſervations 


will be ſufficient upon this head, The public prayers had 


F now 
: CE 

(i) For a full account of the form of public worſhip, or the /iturg- 
of this century, the reader will do well to conſult the 224d catechetice! 
diſcourſe of Cyril of Jeruſalem, and the apoſtelical cenſtitutiens, which att 
talſcly attributed to Clement of Rome. Theſe writers are moſt learnecs 
ly illuſtrated and explained by Peter le Brun, in his Zaplicatien /itters- 
et biſtorigue de la e, tom. il. p. 53. 
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er. | bor loſt much of that ſolemn and majeſtic ſimplicity, that 
ak RES cCharacteriſed them in the primitive times, and which were, 
ed, WS preſent, degenerating into a vain and ſwelling bombaſt, 
the WS The ſermons, or public diſcourſes addreſſed to the people, 
red were compoſed according to the rules of human eloquence, 
nk, and rather adapted to excite the ſtupid admiration of the po- 
Wi . pulace, who delighted in vain embelliſhments, than to en- 
aſe, iſ lighten the underſtanding, or to reform the heart. Nay, it 
uns | would ſeem as if all poſſible means had been induſftriouſly 
the = uſed, to give an air of folly and extravagance to the Chriſti- 
ud, f an aſſemblies. For the people were permitted, nay, even 
iſel; & exhorted by the preacher himſelf, to crown his talents with 
2in if clapping of hands and loud acclamations of applauſe ; (k) a 
eme recompenſe that was hitherto peculiar to the actors on the 
and 5 theatre, and the orators in the Forum. How men ſet apart 
Was br their profeſſion to exhibit examples of the contempt of vain 
im. glory, and to demonſtrate to others the vanity and emptineſs 


of all temporal things, could indulge ſuch a ſenſeleſs and in- 


decent ambition, is difficult to be conceived, though it is high- 


14 ly to be deplored, 

t the 

885 ® Tur firſt day of the week, which was the ordinary and 

* E ſtated time ſor the publie aſſemblies of Chriſtians, was in con- 

now = ſequence of a peculiar law enacted by Conſtantine, ob- 
ſerved with more ſolemnity than it had formerly been. (I) 

= The 

betica 

* (k) Franc, Bernh, Ferrarius, de veterum acciamationibus et Plauſu, p. 


| 66, 
itters:! 
(1) Jac, Godoſred, ad cocicem 7 bendos. tom. i, p. 1 35» 
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The feſtivals celebrated, in moſt of the Chriſtian Church 


were five in number, and were appointed in commemoration 


of the birth, the ſufferings and death, the reſurrection, and 
the aſcenſion of the divine Saviour; and alſo of the effuſion of 
the Holy Ghoſt upon the Apoſtles and firſt Heralds of the 
Goſpel on the day of Penticoſt. Of theſe feſtivals, none were 
kept with ſo much ſolemnity and reſpect, as the xiv days that 
were appointed for the commemoration of Chriſt's reſurrec. 


tion, (m) 


Tur Eaftern Chriſtians celebrated the memory of Chriſt; 
birth and baptiſm in one feſtival, which was fixed on the 6th 
of January, and this day was by them called the Epiphany, a 
on it the immortal Saviour was manifeſted to the world. (n) 
On the other hand, the Chriſtians of the Weſt ſeem to have 
always celebrated the birth of our Lord on the 25th of De- 
cember: for there appears to be very little certainty in the 
accounts of thoſe, who allege that the Roman Pontiff, Ju- 
lius the Iſt, removed the feſtival of Chriſt's birth from the 6th 
of January to the 25th of December. (o) 


Tur unlucky ſucceſs which ſome had in diſcovering the 
carcaſes and remains of certain holy men, multiplied the fei- 
als and commemerations of the Martyrs in the moſt extravagant 


manner, 


(m) Codofred, ad codicer Theodos. tom. i. p. 143. 
n) Beaufobre, Hiſt, de Manicheiſme, tom. ii, p. 693. 
(o) See Joſ. Sim. Aſſemann. Biblioth, Orient. Clement, Vatican tom. ii. 


p. 164. Alph. ces Vignoles, die. dans la Bibliotbegue Germarique, tom. 
5 p. 29. 
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manner. The increaſe of theſe feſtivals would not have been 
offenſive to the wiſe and the good, if Chriſtians had employed 
the time they took up, in promoting their ſpiritual intereſts, 
and in forming habits of ſanctity and virtue, But the contrary 
happened : theſe days, which were ſet apart for pious exer- 
ciſes, were ſquandered away in indolence, voluptuouſneſs and 
criminal purſuits, and were lefs conſecrated to the ſervice of 
God, than employed in the indulgence of ſinful paſſions, It is 
well known, among other things, what opportunities of ſinning 
were offered to the licentious, by what was called the vigils of 
Eaſter and Whitſuntide, or Pentecoſt. 


FasTiNG was conſidered in this century as the moſt effec» 
tual and powerful means of repelling the force, and diſcon- 
certing the ſtratagems of evil ſpirits, and of appeaſing the an- 
ger of an offended Deity. Hence we may eaſily underſtand 
what induced the rulers of the Church to eſtabliſh this cuſtom 
by expreſs laws, and to impoſe, as an indiſpenſable duty, an 
act of humiliation ; the obſervation of which had hitherto been 
left to every one's choice. The Quadrageſimal, or Lent Fa/t, 
was held more ſacred than all the reſt, though it was not as 
yet confined to a fixt number of days. (p) We mult however 
remark, that the faſts obſerved in this century were very 
different from thoſe that were ſolemnized in the preceding 
times, Formerly thoſe, who ſubmitted themſelves to th2 
diſcipline of faſting, abſtained wholly from meat and drink ; 
but now a mere abſtinence from fleſh and wine was, by many, 


judged 


(p) Jo, Dallzus, de Fejuniis et Quadrageſima, lib, iv. 
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judged ſufficient for the purpoſes of faſting (q), and this latter 


before 
opinion prevailed from this time, and became univerſal among ple, a 
the Latins. PLD 
queſtic 


Barrindd. ſonts were now erected in the porch of each 
church, for the more commodious adminiſtration of that ini. 
tiating ſacrament. In ſome places ſalt was employed, as 2 
ſymbol of purity and wiſdom, and was thrown, with thi 
view, into the mouth of the perſon baptized ; and the per. 
ſons who were admitted into the Church by Baptiſm, were 
obliged, after the celebration of that holy ordinance, to gy 
cloathed in white garments during the ſpace of ſeven 


days. 


Tue inftitution of catec/umens, and the diſcipline through 
which they paſſed, ſuffered no variation in this century, but 
continued ſtill upon its ancient footing. It appears farther, 
by innumerable teſtimonies, that the Lord's Supper was ad- 
miniſtered (in ſome places two or three times a week, in 
others on Sunday only) to all thoſe who were aſſembled to- 
gether to worſhip God, It was alſo ſomerimes celebrated at 
the rombs of Martyrs, and at funerals, which cuſtom, un- 
doubtedly, gave riſe to the Maſſes that were afterwards per- 
formed in honour of the Saints, and for the benefit of the dead. 


In many plates, the bread and wine were held up to view 
F | before 


(q) See Batbeyrac, de la Morale des Peres, p. 250, 


3 Pa 


before their diſtribution, that they might be ſeen by the peo- 
ple, and contemplated with a certain religious reſpect; and 


hence, not long after, the adoration of the Symbols was un- 
queſtionably derived, 
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Concerning the Proſperous Events that happened to the 
Church. 


Ir muſt be acknowledged, that the Chriſtian Emperors, 
eſpecially thoſe in the Eaſt, were active and afliduous in ex- 
urpating the remains of the ancient ſuperſtitions. Theodaſius 
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the younger, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this pious and noble 


e 


| work, and many remarkable monuments of his zeal in thiz WM | and x 
matter are ſtil) preſerved (r); ſuch as the laws which enjoin- | the I 
ö ed either the deſtruction of the Heathen temples, or the dedi. f prog 
cation of them to Chriſt and his Saints; the edicts by which he able 

abrogated the ſacrilegious rites and ceremonies of Paganiſm; W a ſelve 

| and removed from all offices and employments in the ſtate ſuch WW ; poſto 
as perſevered in their attachment to the abſurdities of Po. the \ 
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Tuis ſpirit of reformation appeared with leſs vigour in 
the Weſtern empire. There the feaſts of Saturn and Pan, 


the combats of the gladiators and other rites that were inf 


ſame 
tuted in honour of the Pagan deities, were celebrated with Wt 
the utmoſt freedom and impunity ; and perſons of the highel * 
rank and authority profeſſed publicly the religion of their ido- linge 
latrous anceſtors. (s) This liberty was, however, ſrom 8 
time to time reduced within narrower limits, and all thoſe proſe 
public ſports and ſeſtivals, that were more particularly in- 
compatible with the genius and ſanCtity of the Chriſtian religi- 
1 U 
on, were every where aboliſhed. (t) | in . 
Tas 
A elefiaſe 
(r) Zee the Theodofian Cade, tom. vi. P- 3527 8 60 poſt 
(s) See the Saturnalia of Macrobius, lib. i. p. 190. cit. Gronas, p « Mo 
þ Scipio Maffei dei Anfiteatri. lib. i, p. 56, 57. Pierre le Brun, H. | 0 « gu 
| Crittque des prattques ſuper ſtitieuſes, tom, i. p. 237. And above all Mont. = «y)j.q 
4 faucon, Dif}. de moribus tempore Theodoſii M. et Arcadii, which is to be © pro 
| found in Latin, in the xith volume of the works of Sr, Chryſoſtom, « Aa 
| and in French, in the xxth volume of the Memcires de Þ Academic des It. * take 
| feriptions et des Belles Lettres, p. 197. * Wot 
(t Anaſtaſius prohibited, towards the conclufion of this centr?), « was 


the combats with the wild beaſts, and other ſhows, Aſſeman. Biel. 
Orient, Vatic. tom. i. p. 246. 
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Tur limits of the Church continued to extend themſelves 
and gained ground daily upon the idolatrous nations both in 
the Eaſtern and Weſtern empires. To theſe inſtances of the 
progrels of the goſpel, we may add the converſion of a conſide - 
rable number of Jews in the iſle of Crete, who finding them- 
ſelves groſsly deluded by the impious pretenſions of an im- 
poſtor, called Moſes Cretenſis (u), who gave himſelf out for 
the Meſſiah, opened their eyes upon the truth, and embraced 


the Chriſtian religion of their own accord. (w) 


Tur German nations, who rent in pieces the Roman em- 
pire in the Weſt, were not all converted to Chriſtianity at the 
ſame time. Some of them had embraced the truth before the 
time of their incurſion; and ſuch among others, was the 
caſe of the Goths. Others, after having erected their little 
kingdoms in the empire embraced the goſpel, that they might 
thus live with more ſecurity amidſt a people, who, in general, 
profeſſed the Chriſtian religion. Miracles are ſaid to have 


been 


(u) We ſhall give the relation of Socrates, concerning this impoſtor, 
in the words of the learned and eſtimable author of the Remarks on Ec- 
elefiaſetcal Hiſtory, © In the time of Theodoſius the younger, an im- 
* poſtor aroſe, called Moſes Cretenſis. He pretended to be a ſecond 
* Moſes, ſent to deliver the Jews who dwelt in Crete, and promiſed to 
divide the ſea, and give them a ſafe paſſage throvgh it. They aſſem- 
* bled together, with their wives and children, and followed him to a 
* promontory, He commanded them to caſt themſelves into the ſea. 
* Many of them obeyed and periſhed in the waters, and many were 
taken up and ſaved by fiſhermen. Upon this, the deluded Jews 
* would have torn the impoſtor to pieces, but he eſcaped them, ane 
« was ſeen no more.” See Tortin's Remarks, &c. vol. iii. p. 331. 

(w) Socrates, Hiſe, Er: sf, lib. vii. cap. xxxviii. p. 383. 
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been wrought in the converſion of theſe different nations, but 
how far theſe converſions were due to real miracles attending 
the miniſtry of theſe early preachers, is a matter extremely 
lifficult to be determined. For though I am perſuaded that 
thoſe pious men, who, in the midit of many dangers, and 
in the face of obſtacles ſeemingly inviacible, endeavoured to 
ſpread the light of Chriſtianity through the barbarous nations, 
were ſometimes accompanied with the more peculiar preſence 
and ſuccours of the Moſt High (x) ; yet I am equally convin- 
ced, that the greateſt part of the prodigies, recorded in the hiſto. 
ries of this age, are liable to the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions of falſe. 
© hood or 1mpoſture. The ſimplicity and ignorance of the gene- 
rality in thoſe times furniſhed the moſt favourable occaſions 
ſor the exerciſe of fraud; and the impygence of impoſtors in 
contriving falſe miracles, was artfully proportioned to the 
credulity of the vulgar (y), while the ſagacious and the wiſe, 
who perceived theſe cheats, were obliged to ſilence by the 
dangers that threatened their lives and fortunes, did they diſ- 
cover the artifice. (2) Thus does it generally happen in hu- 

man 


(x) There is a remarkable paſſage relating to the miracles of this 
century, in Mneas Gazacus's dialogue concerning the Immortality of the 
Soul, &c. intitled T heophraſtus, p. 78, $0, $1, edit. Barthii. See the 
controverſy concerning the time when miracles ceaſed in the church, 
that was carried on ſome years ago, on occaſion of Dr. Middleton's 
+ ree Inquiry, &c. 


(y) This is ingenuouſly confeſſed by the Benedictine Monks, Hiſtore 
Literatre de la France, tom, ii, p. 33. and happily expreſſed by Livy, 
Hit. lib, xxiv. cap, x. F, 6. Prodig ta multa nunitiata ſunt, que quo magi 
eredebart ſimplices et religtofi homines, co flura nuntiabantur. 


Ep, i. p. 457+ Dial, ili. cap, 


(7) Sulpitius Severus, dial. i. p. 438. 
ti, p. 485. 
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man life, that when the diſcovery and profeſſion of the truth 
is attended with danger, the prudent are ſilent, the multitude 
believe, and impoſtors triump/, | 


Celzsrixz, the Roman pontiff, ſent Palladius into Ireland 


to propagate the Chriſtian religion among the rude inhabitants 
of that Iland, This firſt miſſion (q) was not attended with 


much 


(q) From the fragments of the lives of ſome Iriſh Biſhops, 
who are faid to have converted many of their .countrymen in the 
fourth century, Archbiſhop Uſher concludes, that Palladius was 
not the firſt Biſhop of Ireland (ſee his Antiquities of the Britiſh 
Church.) But it has been evidently proved, and among others 
by Bollandus, that theſe fragments are of no earlier date than the 
twelfth century, and are, beſides, the moſt of them fabulous. 
Dr. Moſheim's opinion is further confirmed by the authority of 
Proſper, which is deciſive in this matter, (that Palladius being 
ordained by Pope Celeſtine, was ſent to the Scots, believing in 
Chrift) does manifeſt, that the Scots, i. e. Iriſh, did believe in 
Chrift before Palladius came: And accordingly the Iriſh tra- 
dition runs, that they had Churches under Biſhops Kiaranus, 
Ailbeus, &c. before Palladius or St. Patrick; and that they 
founded Bi/hopricks too at Oſſory, Liſmore, Ardmore and Becke- 
rin; however, it muſt be allowed, that St. Patrick, who ſuc- 
ceeded Paladius, was the perſon that had the good fortune to 
convert the body of that nation to Chriſtianity, but he was ſo far 
from bringing them to Popery, that they owned no juriſdiftion 
the Pope had over them, but differed from the uſage at Rome 
both in Tonſure and in celebrating the Feaſt of Eafter, and were 
therefore counted ſchiſmaticks by the Romaniſts ; and although 
at this day their religion (as the Lord of Orrery words it) ig 
ſomething that pins them upon the Pope's fleeves, yet in the begin- 
ning it was not ſo, but their religion was pure and orthodox. 
The learned Primate Uher has ſufficiently proved, that for ſub- 
flance it was the ſame which the Proteſtants now profeſs ; 
and firſt, he cites Cedulius and Claudius (both Itiſhmen) affirm- 
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much fruits; nor did the ſucceſs of Palladius bear any pro- 
portion to his laborious and pious endeavours. Aſter his 
death, the ſame Pontiff employed in miſſion, Succathus, 4 
native of Scotland, whoſe name he changed into that of Patrick, 
and who arrived among the Irith in the year 432. The ſuc- 
ceſs of his miniſtry, and the number and importance of his 
pious exploits, ſtand upon record as undoubted proofs not only 
of his reſolution and paticnce, but alfo of his dexterity and 
addreſs. Having attacked, with much more ſucceſs than hi 
predeceſſor, the errors and ſuperſtitions of that uncivilized 
people, and brought great numbers of them over to the 
Chriſtian religion, he founded, in the year 472, the Arch- 
biſhopric of Armagh (r) which has ever ſince remained the 


metropo- 


ing in efef, that ſcripture is the rule of faith ; and he inſtances 
in the ſucceſſions of Columkille, and in Biſhip Aidan, that thy 
and their company ſpent their time in ſearching the ſcripture; 
he quotes the teſtimony of St. Chriſoflome and Bede, that thy 
bud the ſcripture in their mother tongue; and he gives you the 
opinion of St. Parrick, that continual meditation of ſcripture 
adds vigour and wegetation to the ſoul; and the ſaying of Ci. 
lumbas, ſint tibi divine dogmata legis; by the example of 
Furſeus, Kilianus and Bitihildis he proves, that women and cli. 
dren did fludy the ſcriptures ; and he produces many inſtances 
wherein Sedulius and St. Patrick differed from the Rhemih 
tranſlation and the vulgar Latin; and ſhews, that all preferred 
the original before any tranſlation whatever. 


(r) See the Acta SanRtor. tom, ii. Martii, p. 577. tom. ill 
Februar. p. 131. 179. Jac. Warzi Hiberma Sacra, printed in 
folio at Dublin, 177. This latter publiſhed at London in 
1656, in $vo. the works of St. Patrick. "The Synods, that were 
held by this eminent miſſionary, are to be found in Wilkins“ 
Concilia Magne Brit. et Hiberniæ, om. i. p. 2. With refpc 


i0 the famous Cave, which is called the Purgatory of St. Patrick, 
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metropolitan ſee of the Iriſh nation. Hence this famous miſſio- 
nary, though nor the firſt who brought among that people the 
light of the Goſpel, has yet been jaſtly intitled, ee Apoſtle of 
the Iriſh, and the father of the Hibernian Church; and is 
full generally acknowledged and revered in that honourable 
character. 


the reader may conſult Le Brun, Hiftoire Critique des pratiques 
ſuperflitieuſes, tom. iv. p. 34. St. Patrict never thought of 
ſuch a purgatory, for his treatiſe de !ribus babitaculis, relates 
to Heaven, Earth and Hell, and has not the leaſt mention of 
Purgatory, it was a later invention of the Monks, and fo firmly 
believed by their votaries, that St. Cæſarius a German Monk 
has the confidence to adviſe all thoſe who doubt a Purgatory to 
go to Ircland (to St. Patrick's Purgatory in Loghdirge) and he 
Hall be convinced; and Doctor Tyrry aſſures us, that it is Ja- 
mous over all Europe; but O'Sullivan pa. 23, has gone farther, 
and in his Catholick Hiſtory of Ireland has given us the deſcrip- 
tion of the Rooms and Furniture in this Purgatory, and the 
ſeveral ſorts of puniſhments inflited there; and has acquainted 
us with the methods of getting in and ſafely getting out again: 
But after all, this has proved the moſt fulſom cheat that ever 
was impoſed on mankind, and being about the year 1636 digged 
up, by the order of the Lords Juſtices, this Purgatory was found 
to be a Cave under ground, where the damps ariſing from the 
earth, ſo influenced crazy melancholy people, as to make them 
dream, or fancy whatever they were before-hand told they ſhould 
lee. See Cox's Hiſtory of Ireland. The Primate quotes the 
laying of Sedulius and the Canon of an Iriſh Synod, that after 
this life, either life or death ſucceedeth; and that Chrift bas 
loeſed our guilt and finiſhed our puniſhment. And he concludes 
with the ſaying of Claudius and Colombanus, that when we come 
to the judgment ſeat, neither Job nor Daniel, ar Noah can in- 
treat for any, but every one muſt bear his own burthen, 
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Concerning the Doclors and Miniflers of the Chriſtian Church, 


and its form of Government. 


8 EVER A L cauſes contributed to bring about a change 
in the external form of eccleſiaſtical Government. The pow. 
er of the Biſhops, particularly thoſe of the firſt order, was 
ſometimes augmented, and ſometimes diminiſhed, according 


as the times and the occaſions offered ; and in all theſe changes 


. the intrigues of the court and the political ſtate of the Empire 


had much more influence, than the rules of equity and wif 
dom. | 


Turse alterations were, indeed, matters of ſmall mo- 


ment. But an affair of much greater conſequence drew now 


the general attention, and this was the vaſt augmentation of 


honours and rank that was at this time accumulated upon the 
Biſhops of Conftantinople, in oppoſition to the moſt vigorous 
efforts of the Roman pontiff, In the preceding century, the 
council of Conflantinople had, on account of the dignity and 
privileges of that imperial City, conferred upon its Biſhops a 
place among the firit rulers of the Chriſtian Church. This 
new dignity adding fuel to their ambition, they extended 
their views of authority and dominion z and encouraged, 0 
doubt, by the conſent of the Emperor, reduced the Provinces 
of Aſia, Thrace, and Pont1s under their ghoſtly juriſdiction. 


In his century, they graſped at ſtill further acceſſions of 
power; 
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power; ſo that not only the whole eaſtern part of 1//yricu#; 
was added to their ſormer acquiſitions, but they were 
alſo exalted to the higheſt ſunimit of eccleſiaſtical authority. 
For by the xxviii Canon, of the council held at Chalceabr in 
the year 451, it was reſolved, that the ſame rights and ho- 
nours, which had been conferred” upon the Biſhop of Rome, 
were due to the Biſhop of Conſtantinople, on account of the 
equal dignity and luſtre of the two Cities, in which theſe Pre- 
lates exerciſed their authority. The ſame council confirmed 
alſo by a ſolemn ad the Biſhop of Conſtantinaple in the ſpiritual 
Government of thoſe Provinces over which ke had ambitioufly 
uſurped the juriſdiction. Leo the Great, Biſhop of Rome, 
oppoſed, with vehemence, the paſſing of theſe decrees, and 
his oppoſition was ſeconded by that of ſeveral other Prelates. 
But their efforts were vain, as the Emperors threw in their 
weight into the balance, and thus ſupported the deciſions of 
the Grecian Biſhops (a). In conſequence then of the decrees 
of this famous council, the Biſhop of Cunſtantinopie began to 
contend obſtinately for the ſupremacy with the Roman Pon- 
tiff, and to cruſh the Biſhops of Alexandria and Antioch, ſo as 
to make them feel the oppreſſive effects of his pretended ſu- 
periority, And none diſtinguiſhed himſelf more by his am- 
bition and arrogance in this matter, than Acaſius, one of the 
Biſhops of that imperial City (b). 


Ir was much about this time that Juvenal, Biſhop of Je- 
mſalem, or rather of Ælia, attempted to withdraw himſelf 
8 2 and 


(2) Le Quien, Oriens Chrift. tom. i. p. 36. 
(b) See Bayle's Dictionary in Engliſh, at the article Acaſius, 
and alſo Bower's lives of the Popes, Vol. ad. 
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and his Church from the Biſhop of Czſarea, and aſpired after 
a place among the firſt Prelates of the Chriſtan world. The 
high degree of veneration and eſteem, in which the Church of 
Jeruſalem was held among all other Chriſtian ſocieties (on 
account of its rank among the Apoſtolical Churches, and in 
title to the appellation of Mother-Church, as having ſucceeded 
the firſt Chriſtian aſſembly ſounded by the Apoſtles) was ex- 
treme]y favourable to the ambition of Juvenal, and rendered 
his project much more practicable, than it would otherwiſe 
have been. Encouraged by this, and animated by the favour 
and protection of Theodoſius the younger, the aſpiring Pre- 
late not only aſſumed the dignity of Patriarch of all Palefline 
(c), a rank that rendered him ſupreme and independent of all 
ſpiritual authority, but alſo invaded the rights of the Biſhop 
of Antioch, and uſurped his juriſdiction over the Provinces of 


. Phenicia and Arabia, Hence there aroſe a warm conteſt be- 


— 


tween .ſuvenal and Maximus Biſhop of Antioch, which the 
council of Chalcedin decided by reſtoring to the latter the 


Provinces of Phenicia and Arabia; and confirming the former 
. in 


(c) By all Paleſtine, the reader 1s defired to underſtand, thre 
diſtin Provinces, of which each bore the name of Paleſius, 
and accordingly the original js thus expreſſed, Trium Paleſiine- 


rum Epiſcopum ſeu Patriarcham. After the deſtruction of Jera- 


ſalem, the face of Paleſiine was almoſt totally changed; and: 
was ſo parcelled out and waſted by a ſucceſſion of wars and inva+ 
Hons, that it preſerved ſcarcely any trace of its former conditios 
Under the Chriſtian Emperors there were three Paleflines formed 
out of the ancient country of that name, each of which was 3 
epiſcopal ſee. Andit was of theſe three Dioceſes that Juvena 
uſurped and maintained the juriſdiction. See for a further account 
of the three Paleſtinet, Spanhemii, Geograpbie Sacra. Opf. 
tom. i. p. 79. | 
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in ſpiritual poſſeſſion of all Paleſtine (d), and in the high rank 
which he had aſſumed in the Church (e). By this means, 
there were created, in this century, five ſuperior rulers of 
the Church, who were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the title 
of Patriarchs (f). 


Tur Patriarchs were diſtinguiſhed by conſiderable and 
extenſive rights and privileges, that were annexed to their 
high ſtation. They alone conſecrated the Biſhops, who lived 
in the rovinces that belonged to their juriſdiction. They 
aſſembled yearly in council the Clergy of their reſpective 
diſtrifts, in order to regulate the affairs of the Church. 


Ir muſt, however, be carefully obſerved, that the authority 
of the Patriarchs was not acknowledged through all the Pro- 
vinces without exception. Several diſtriQs, both in the Eaſtern 
and Weſtern Empires, were exempted from their juriſdiction 
(g). Befides, the Emperors, who reſerved to themſelves 
the ſupreme power in the Chriſtian hierarchy, and re- 
ceived with great facility and readineſs, the complaints of 
thoſe who conſidered themſelves as injured by the Patriarchs ; 

the 


(d) See alſo, for an account of the three Paleflines, Caroli. 
48. Paulo Geographia Sacra, p. 307. 

(e) See Mich. Le Quien, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. iii, p. 110. 

(f) See the authors who have written concerning the Patri- 
archs, which are mentioned and recommended by the learned 
Fabricius, in his Bibliograph. Antiquar. cap. Xiii. p. 453. 

(g Edward Brerewodius, Diſſert. de weteris Eccleſiæ guber- 
ratione Patriarchali; which is printed at the end of Archbiſhop 
Uſher's book, intituled, Opuſculum de origine Efiſcoporum et 
bletropolitan. 
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the councils alſo, in which the majeſty and legiſſative power 
of the Church immediately refided : all theſe were ſy many 
obſtacles to the arbitrary proceedings of the Patriarchal 


order. 


Tuis conſtitution of eccleſiaſtical Government was ſo far 
from contributing to the peace and proſperity of the Chriſtian 
Church, that it proved, on the contrary, a perpetual ſource of 
diſſenſions and animofities, and was productive of various in- 
conveniencies and grievances. The Patriarchs, who, by their 
exalted rank and extenſive authority, were equally able to 
do much good and much miſchief, began to encroach upon 
the rights, and to trample upon the prerogative of their N. 
ſhops, and thus introduced, gradually, a fort of ſpiritul 
bondage into the Church. And that they might invade, 
without oppoſition, the rights of the Biſhops, they permitted 
the Biſhops in their turn, to trample with impunity, upon the 
ancient rights and privileges of the people. For, in propor- 
tion as the Biſhops multiplied their privileges and extended 
their uſurpations, the Patriarchs gained new acceſſions of 
power by the deſpotiſm which they exerciſed over the epi- 
copal order. They ſomented alſo diviſions among the hi- 
ſhops, and excited animaſities between the Biſhops and the 
other Miniſters of the Church; nay, they went ſtill further, 
and ſowed the ſeeds of diſcord between the Clergy and the 
people, that all theſe combuſtions might furniſh them with 
perpetual matter for the exerciſe of their authority, and 
procure them a multitude of clients and dependants. They 


left no artifice unemployed to ſtrengthen their own authority, 
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and to raiſe oppoſition againſt the Biſhops from every quarter. 


For this purpoſe it was, that they engaged in their cauſe by 
the moſt alluring promiſes, and attached to their intereſts by 
the moſt magnificent acts of liberality, whole ſwarms of 


Monks, who ſerved as inteſtine enemies to the Biſhops, and 


as 2 dead weight on the ſide of Patriarchal tyranny, Theſe 


monaſtic hirelings contributed more than any thing elſe, to 
ruin the ancient eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, to diminiſh the au- 
thority of the Biſhops, and raiſe, to an enormous and exceſſive 
height, the power and prerogatives of their inſolent and am- 


bitious patrons, 


To theſe lamentable evils were added the ambitious quar- 
rels, and the bitter aniĩmoſities that aroſe among the Patri- 
archs themſelves, and which produced the moſt bloody wars, 
and the moſt deteſtable and horrid crimes, The Patriarch of 
Conſtantinople diſtinguiſhed himſelf in theſe odious conteſts, 
Elated with the favour and proximity of the imperial court, 
he caſt a haughty eye on all ſides, where any objects were to 
be found, on which he might exercife his lordly ambition. On 
the one hand, he reduced, under his juriſdiction, the Patriarchs 


q of Alexandria and Antioch, as Prelates only of the ſecond 
4 Order ; and on the other, he invaded the Dioceſe of the 
f Roman Pontiff, and ſpoiled him of ſeveral Provinces. The 


f two former Prelates, though they ſtruggled with vehemence, 


und raiſed conſiderable tumults by their oppoſition, yet 
4 ſtruggled ineffectually, both for want of ſtrength, and like- 


| wiſe on account of a variety of unfavourable circumſtances. 


Du the Roman Pontiff, far ſuperior to them in wealth and 


power, 
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power, contended alſo with more vigour and obſtinacy, and, 


in his turn, gave a deadly wound to the uſurped ſupremacy 
of the Byzautine Patriarch. 


Tus attentive inquirer into the affairs of the Church, 
from this period, will find, in the events now mentioned, 
the principal ſource of thoſe moſt ſcandalous and deplorable 
diſſenſions, which divided, firſt, the Eaſtern Church int 
various ſes, and afterwards ſeparated it entirely from 
that of the Weſt, He will find, that theſe 1gnominiou; 
ſchiſms flowed chiefly from the unchriſtian contentions for do- 
minion and ſupremacy which reigned among thoſe who ſe 
themſelves up for the fathers and defenders of the Church, 


None of the contending Biſhops found the occurrences d 
the times ſo favourable to his ambition, as the Roman Pontif, 
Notwithſtanding the redoubled efforts of the Biſhop of Conflar 
tinople, a variety of circumſtances united in augmenting his 
power and authority, though he had not, as yet, aſſumed the 
dignity of Supreme Law-giver and Judge of the whole Chril- 
tian Church. The Biſhops of Alexandria and Antioch, un- 
able to make head againſt the lordly Prelate of Conflantinpl, 
fled often to the Roman Pontiff for ſuccour againſt his violence; 
and the inferior order of Biſhops uſed the ſame method, 
when their rights were invaded. by the Prelates of Alexandris 
and Antioch. So that the Biſhop of Rome by taking all theſe 
Prelates alternately under his protection, daily added new 
degrees of influence and authority to the Roman See, rendered 
ir every where reſpcQed, and was thus imperceptibly eſta- 
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bliſhing its ſupremacy. Such were the means by which the 
Roman Pontiff extended his dominion in the Eaſt, In the 
Welt its increaſe was owing to other cauſes. The declining 
power and the ſupine indolence of the Emperors, left the autho- 
rity of the Biſhops who preſided in their imperial city almoſt 
without controul. The incurſions, moreover, and triumphs 
of the Barbarians were fo far from being prejudicial to his ri- 
ſing dominion, that they rather contributed to its ad vance- 
ment. For the Kings who penetrated into the empire, were 
only ſolicitous about the methods of giving a ſufficient degree 
of [ability to their reſpeclive governments. And when they 
perceived the ſubjecting of the multitude to the Biſhops, and 
the dependance of the Biſhops upon the Roman Pontiff, 
they immediately reſolved to reconcile this ghoſtly ruler to 
their intereſts, by loading him with benefits and honours of 


various kinds. 


AvoxG all the Prelates who ruled the Church of Rome 
during this century, there was none who aſſerted, with ſuch 
vigour and ſucceſs, the authority and pretenſions of the Ro- 
man Pontiff, as Leo, commonly ſurnamed the Great. It 
muſt be however obſerved, that neither he, nor the other pro- 
moters of that cauſe, were able to overcome all the obſtacles 
that were laid in their way, nor the various checks which 
were given to their ambitions Many examples might be al- 
ledged in proof of this point, particularly the caſe of the 
Africans, whom no threats nor promiſes could engage to ſubmit 
the decition of their controverſies, and the determination of 
their cauſes to the Roman tribunal. (h) 

(Lud, El. Du Pin, de artigua Ecclgſæ Diſciplina, diſſ. ii. p. 166, 


Nelch. Laydeckeri, Hiſtoria Eeccleſ. Africanz, tom. ii, Diſſ. ii. p. 
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Tux vices of the Clergy were now carried to the moſt encr. 
mous lengths, and all the writers of this century, whoſe probity 
and virtue render them worthy of credit, are unanimous in 
their accounts of the luxury, arrogance, avarice and volup. 
tuouſueſs of the ſacerdotal orders. The Bifhops, and particy 
larly thoſe of the firſt rank, created various Delegates, or Mi. 
niſters, who managed for them the affairs of their dioceſe, 
and a ſort of courts were gradually formed, where theſe pom- 
pous Eccleſiaſties gave audience, and received the homage of: 
cringing multitude. The office of a Preſbyter was looked upon 
of ſuch a high and eminent nature, that Martin, biſhop d 
Tours, was ſo audacious as to maintain at a public entertain- 
ment, that the Emperor was inferior, in dignity, to one df 
that order. (i) As to the Deacons, their pride and licentiouſ- 
neſs occaſioned many and grievous complaints, as appears 


from the decrees of ſeveral councils. (k) 


Tust opprobrions ſtains, in the characters of the Clergy, 
would never have been ſupported, had not the greateſt par 
of mankind been ſunk in ſuperſtition and ignorance, and al 
in general formed their ideas of the rights and liberties d 
Chrittian Miniſters, from the model exhibited by the facer- 
dotal orders among the Hebrews, the Greeks and Romam, 
during the law of Moſes, and the darkneſs of Paganiſm. 


Many of theſe Eccleſiaſtics were confined to no fixed places or 
aſſem· 


(i) Sulpitius S2verus, de vita Martini, cap. xx. p. 339. Compares 


with Lialog. ii, cap. Vi. p. 457. 


(k) See Dav. Blondel, Apelegia pro Sententia Hieronymi de epiſcepis & 


Frejpyteris, p. 140. 
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aſſemblies, had no employment of any kind, but ſauntered 
about wherever they pleaſed, gaining their maintenance by 
impoſing upon the ignorant multitude, and ſometimes by 
mean and diſhoneſt practices. But if any aſk, how this ac- 
count is reconcileable with the number of Saints, who, ac- 
cording to the teſtimonies of both the Eaſtern and Weſtern 
writers, are ſaid D have ſhone forth in this century ? The 
anſwer is obvious; theſe Saints were canonized by the igno- 
rance of the times. For, in an age of darkneſs and corrup- 
tion, thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the multitude 
either by their genius, their writings, or their eloquence, by 
their prudence and dexterity in managing matters of import- 
ance, or by their meekneſs and moderation, and the aſcen- 
dant they had gained over their reſentments and paſſions ; all 
ſuch were eſteemed ſomething more than men, they were re- 
verenced as Gods ; or to ſpeak more properly, they appear- 


ed to others as men divinely inſpired, and full of the 
Deity. 


Tur Monks, who had formerly lived only for themſelves 
ia ſolitary retreats, and had never thought of aſſuming any 
rank among the Sacerdotal Order, were now gradually diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the populace, and were endowed with ſuch 
opulence, and ſuch honourable privileges, that they found 
themſelves in a condition to claim an eminent ſtation among 
ine ſupports and pillars of the Chriſtian community. (I) 

T 2 The 


(1) Epiphanius. Expeſir. dei, tom. i. Opp. p. 1094. Mabillon, Re- 
benſe aux Chancines Regulieres, tom. ii, of his Poſthumous Works, p. 
173. 
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140 Ax ABRIDGMENT oy 
The fame of their piety and ſanctity was at firſt ſo great, that 


Biſhops and Preſbyters were often choſen out of their order, 
(m) and the paſſion of erecting edifices and convents, in which 
the Monks and holy Virgins might ſerve God in the moſt com. 


modious manner, was at this time carried beyond {|| 


bounds. (n) 


Tne Monaſtic Orders did not all obſerve the ſame rut 
of diſcipline, nor the ſame manner of living. Some followed 
the rule of Auguſtine, others that of Baſil, others that of Ar. 
thony, others that of Athanaſius, others that of Pachomuu; 
but they muſt all have become extremely negligent and remif, 
in obſerving the laws of their reſpective orders, ſince the li- 
centiouſneſs of the Monks, even in this century, was become 
a proverb, (o) and they are faid to have excited the mol 
dreadſul tumults and ſeditions in various places. All the 
Monaitic Orders of all ſorts; were under the proteCtion of the 


Biſhops in whoſe provinces they lived, nor did the Patriarch; 


claim any authority over them, as appears with the utmoſ 


evidence from the decrees of the councils held in this centu- 
ry. (p) | 


(m) Sulpitius Severus, De vita Martini, Cap. x. p. 320. Dial. i. cap. 
xxi. p. 426. 

(n) Sulpitius Severus, Dial. i. p. 419. Noriſius, Hiſtor. Pelag. lib. 
1, cap. iii. p. 273. tom. i. Opp, Hiſtoire Literaire de la France, tom. ii, 


P. 35» 8 yo 
(o) Sulp. Severus, Dial. i, cap. viii, p. 399. 


(p) See Jo. Launoii Irguiſitio in chartam immunitatis B. Germani, Opp. 
tom, iii. part ii. p. 3. In the ancient records, poſterior to this centu- 
ry, the Monks are irequently called Clerks. (See Mabillon. Pref, ad 
Sc. ii. Acker. Sarctor Ord. Benedicti, p. 14) And this ſhews, tha 
they now began to be ranked among the Clergy, or Miniſters of tie 


Church. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


Concerning the Doctrine of the Church during this Century, 


M ANY points of Religion were more largely explained, 
and many of its Doctrines determined with more accuracy and 
preciſion, than tney had been in the preceding ages. This 
was owing to the controverſies that were multiplied, at this 
time, throughout the Chriſtian world, concerning the per/or 
and nature of Chriſt ; the innate corruption and deprawity of 
nan; the natural ability of men to live according to the difates 
of the divine law ; the necefſity of the divine grace in order ta 
ſalvation ; the nature and exiſtence of human liberty; and other 
ſuch intricate and perplexing queſtions. The ſacred and ve- 
nerable ſimplicity of the primitive times, which required no 
more than a true faith in the word of God, and a ſincere obe- 
dience to his holy laws, appeared little better than ruſticity and 
ignorance to the ſubtile doctors of this quibbling age. Yet ſo 
it happened, that many of the over- curious divines, who at- 
tempted to explain the nature, and remove the difficulties of 
theſe intricate doctrines, ſucceeded very ill in this matter. 
Infiead of leading men into the paths of humble faith and genu- 
ine ptety, they bewildered them in the labyrinths of contro- 
verſy and contention, and rather darkened than illuſtrated the 
hcred myſteries of religion by a thick cloud of unintelligible 
ſubtilties, ambiguous terms, and obſcure diſtinctious. Hence 
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aroſe new matter of animoſity and diſpute, of bigotry and 
uncharitableneſs, which flowed like a torrent through ſucceed. 
ing ages, and which all human efforts ſeem unable to van. 
quiſh. In theſe diſputes the heat of paſſion, and the exceſſive 
force of religious antipathy and contradiCtion, hurried fre. 
quently the contending partics into the moſt dangerous ex- 


tremes. 


Ir, before this time, the luſtre of religion was clouded with 
ſuperſtition, and its divine precepts were adulterated with a 
mixture of human inventions, this evil, inſtead of diminiſhing, 
Increaſed daily. The happy ſouls of departed Chriſtians were 
invoked by numbers, and their aid implored by aſſiduous and 
fervent prayers z while none ſtood up to cenſure or oppoſe this 
prepoſterous worſhip. They were of opinion, that the places 
molt frequented by departed ſpirits were thoſe where the bo- 
dies they had formerly animated were interred ; and this 
opinion, which the Chriſtians borrowed from the Greeks and 
Romans, rendered the Sepulchres of the Saints the general 
rendezvous of ſuppliant multitudes. (q) The images of thoſe, 
who, during their lives, had acquired the reputation of un- 
common ſanctity, were now honoured with a particular wor- 
ſhip in ſeveral places; and many imagined, that this worſhip 
drew down into the images the propitious preſence of the 
Saints or Celeſtial Beings they repreſented ; deluded, perhaps, 

into 

(a) Lacdantius, Ai. Infitutionum, lib. i, p. 164. Heficdus, Opp. 
et Dier. p. 122. Compare with theſe, Sulpitius Severus, Epif. ii. p. 
271. Dial. ii. cap, xiii, p. 474. Dial. iii. p. 512. neas Cazæus, 


in Theophraſto, p. 65. Macarius in Jac, Tollii Ignilus Ttineris, Va- 


ci, p. 197. amd other wilters of this age, 
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into the idle fancy by the crafty fictions of the Heathen Prieſts, 
who had publiſhed the ſame thing concerning the ſtatues of 
Jupiter and Mercury. (r) A fingular and irreſiſtible effica- 
cy was alſo attributed to the bones of Martyrs, and to the fi- 
gure of the eroſs in deſeating the attempts of Satan, removing 
all ſorts of calamities, and in healing not only the diſeaſes of 
the body, but alſo thoſe of the mind. (s) We ſhall not enter 
here into a particular account of the public ſupplications, the 
holy pilgrimages, the ſuperſtitious ſervices paid to departed 
ſouls, the multiplication of temples, altars, penitential gar- 
ments, and a multitude of other circumſtances that ſhewed 
the decline of genuine piety, and the corrupt darkneſs that 
was eclipſing the luſtre of primitive Chriſtianity. As there 
were none in theſe times to hinder the Chriſtians from retain- 
ing the opinions of their Pagan anceſtors concerning departed 
ſouls, heroes, demons, temples, and ſuch like matters, and 
even transferring them into their religious ſervices; and as, 
inſtead of entirely aboliſhing the rites and inſtitutions of ancient 
times, theſe inſtitutions were ſtill obſerved with only ſome 
ſlight alterations ; all this ſwelled of neceſſity the torrent of 


ſuperſlition, and deformed the beauty of the Chriſtian religion 


and worſhip with thoſe corrupt remains of Paganiſm, which 


ill ſubſiſt in the Romiſli church. 
Ir 
r) Clementina. Hcmil. x. p. 697. tom. i. PP, Apefelic. Arnobius, 
Adv, Gente:, lib. vi. p. 254, Caſp. Barthius, ad Rutiliam Numantian. 
p. 250, 


(5) Prudentius Hymn, xi, de Ceronis, P. 150, 151. Sulpitius Severus, 
Ep. i. p. 364, Æncas Cezæus, in Theophraſto, p. 173. 
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Ir will not be improper to obſerve here, that the famous 
Pagan doctrine, concerning the purification of departed Sul, 
by means of a certain kind of fire, was more amply explained 
and confirmed now, than it had formerly been. (t) Every 
body knows, that this doctrine proved an inexhauſtible ſource 
of riches to the clergy through the ſucceeding ages, and that 


it ſtill enriches the Romiſh church with its nutritious ſtreams, 


THrzoporeT and THeoDoORE, biſhops of Cyrus and My 
ſueſtia, the two moſt famous expoſitors of this age, illuſtrated 
a great part of the holy ſcriptures by their pious labours, 
They were truly eminent both in point of learning and geniu;; 
and free and unprejudiced in their ſearch after truth, they 
followed the explications of ſcripture given by their predecel- 
ſors, only as far as they found them agreeable to reaſon. The 
commentaries of Theodoret are yet extant, and in the hands of 
the learned. (u) Thoſe of Theodore are concealed in the 
Eaſt among the Neſtorians, though on many accounts worthy 


to ſee the light. (w) 
Ie 


t) See particularly concerning this matter, Auguſtin his viiith book 
de Queſtionibus ad Dulcitium, N. xiii. tom. vi. Opp. p. 128, de fide et che- 
ribus, cap. xvi. p. 182. de fide, ſpe, et charitate, ſ. 118, p. 222, Enarra- 
tione Pſal. xxxv, ſ. 3. &c, 


(u) See Simon, Hifteire critique des principaux Commentateurs du N. Telt 
ch, xxii. p. 314; as alſo his Critique de la Biblioth, Eeclefiaſt de Du Pin, 
tom. i. p. 180. Theodoret wrote Commentaries upon the five books 
of Moſes, Jeſbua, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, the Pſalms, the Canticles 
Tjaiah, Feremiab, Baruch, Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, the xii leſſer Pre- 
phets, and St. Paul's xiv, Epiſtles. 


(w) Jos. Sim, Aſſeman. Biblioth, Orient. Clem, Vatic. tom, iii. N 2. p. 
227. Si- 
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Ir is to be lamented that many other writers, both Greek 
and Latin, following the idle fancies of Origen, overlooked 
the true and natural ſenſe of words, and hunted afier ſubtile 
and hidden ſignifications, for my/teries (as the Latins then 
termed them) in the plaineſt preceprs of the holy ſcriptures, 
None went greater lengths in cenſuring theſe fanciful follow - 
ers of Origen than Theodore of Mopſueftia, who not only 
wrote a bk concerning allegory and hiſtory againſt Origen, 
(x) but alſo, in his Commentary on the Prophets, did not hefirare 
to apply the moſt of their predictions to various events in ancient 
hiſtory. (y)) This manner of interpreting ſcripture was very 
ill received, and contributed, perhaps, more to raiſe the ge- 
neral cry againſt him, than all the erroneous doctrines with 
which he was charged. (z) The doQrines of religion were, 
atthis time, underſtood and repreſented in a manner, that ſa- 
woured little of their native purity and ſimplicity. They were 
drawn out by laboured commentaries beyond the terms in 
which the divine wiſdom had thought fit to reveal them; and 


U were 


227. Simon. Critique de la Piblicth, Eecleſ. de Du Pin, tom. i, p. 108, 
657, We are aſſured by Fabricius, upon the teſtimony of Lambecius, 
that Theodore's Commentary upon the xii Prophers, is ſtill in being, in 
Ms. in the Emperor's library at Vienna. Sce Fabr. Bibl. Grac. tom, 
ix, p, 162, See alſo for an ample and learned account of the writings 
of this author, Lardner's Credibility, &æc vol, ix. p. 389. 


(x) Facundus, Hermianenſis de tribus Capitulis, lib, iii. cap. vi. Li- 
beratus in Breviaric, Cap. xxlv. 


(y) Ada Concilii Conſtantinopol. II. Seu Oecumenici v. tom, iii Concilio- 
ram, p. 58. edit. Harduini. 


(z) Theodore, aſter his death, was conſidered as the parent of the 
Pelazian and Neſtorian hereſies, though, during his life, he was held 
in the higheſt eſteem, and died in the communion of the Church. 


S 


i 
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| were examined with chat minuteneſs and ſubtilty that were 


only proper to cover them with obſcurity. 


Or all the inſtances of ſuperſtitious frenzy that diſgrace 
this age, none was held in higher veneration, or excited more 
the wonder of the multitude, than that of a certain order of 
men, who were called Stilites by the Greeks, and Sancti Co- 
lumnares, or Pillar Saints, by the Latins. Theſe were per- 
ſons of a moſt ſingular and extravagant turn of mind, who 
ſtood motionleſs upon the tops of pillars, expreſsly raiſed for 
this exerciſe of their patience, and remained there for ſeveral 
years, amidſt the admiration and applauſe of the ſtupid po- 
pulace, The inventor of this ſtrange and ridiculous diſcipline 
was Simeon a Syrian, who began his follies by changing the 
agreeable employment of a Shepherd, for the ſenſeleſs auſte- 
rities of the Monkiſh life. But his enthuſiaſm carried him 
ſtil! greater lengths; for, in order to climb as near Heaven 
as he could, he paſſed thirty-ſeven vears of his wretched life 
upon five pillars of fix, twelve, twenty-two, thirty-ſix, and 
forty cubits high, and thus acquired a moſt ſhining reputation 
aud attracted the veneraton of all about him. (a) Many o. 
the inhabitants of Syria and Faleſtine, ſeduced by a falſe am. 
| bition, and an utter ignorance of true religion, followed the 
example of this fanatic, though not with the fame degree of 


auſterity. And what is almoſt incredible, this ſuperſtitious 


practice 


(a) See the Aa Sarfforum NMenfs Farvarii, tom. i. p. 261, 277. 
where the reader will find the acccunt we have given of this Wh 


diſcipling. 
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practice continued in vogue until the twelfth century, when 


8 however it was, at length, totally ſuppreſſed. (b) 
Tae myſtic rules of diſcipline and manners had a bad ef- 
- ſe& upon the moral writers, and thoſe who were ſet apart 
i for the inſtructions of Chriſtians. They were more diligent 
and zealous in inculcating a regard for the external parts of 
os religion, and an attachment to bodily exerciſe, than in form- 
* ing the heart and the affections to inward piety and ſolid vir- 
7 tue. A few choice ſpirits boldly attempted to pluck up by 
the roots this growing ſuperſtition, and to bring back the de- 
5 laded multitude. from this vain and chimerical diſcipline to 
the practice of ſolid and genuine piety. But the votaries of 
8 ſuperſtition, who were ſuperior in number, reputation and 
* authority, reduced them ſoon to ſilence, and rendered their 
wa noble and pious efforts utterly ineffectual. (e) We have an 
ou example of this in the caſe of Vigilantius, a /man remarkable 
15 tor his learning and eloquence, who was born in Gaul, and 
= went from thence to Spain, where he performed the functions 
5 of a Preſpyter. This Eccleſiaſtic, on his return from a voyage 
5 he made into Paleſtine and Egypt, began, about the beginning 
. 2 of this century, to propagate ſeveral doctrines, and to publiſh 
45 repeated exhortations quite oppoſite to the opinions and man- 
4 ners of the times. Among other things, he denied that the 
We tombs and the bones of the Martyrs were to be honoured with 
actice Sn wy 
d) See Urb, Godofr, Siberi, dif. de Sanis Celumnaribus, Caroli Ma- 
1 675 jelli Dif, de Stylitiz, publiſhed in Aſſemanni A, Martyr. Orient. et Occi- 

mfc r tom, ii. p. 246, 


(c) Auguſtin complains of this in his famous Epiſtle to Januarius, 
Xo 119, 
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any fort of homage and worſhip ; and therefore cenſured the 
pilgrimages that were made to places that were reputed holy, 
He turned into deriſion the prodigies which were ſaid to be 
wrought in the temples conſecrated to Martyrs, and condemn- 
ed the cuſtom of performing vigils in them, He aſſerted, and 
indeed with reaſon, that the cuſtom of burning tapers at the 
toinbs of the Martyrs in broad day, was imprudently borroy- 
ed from the ancient ſuperſtition of the Pagans. He maintain. 
ed, moreover, that prayers addreſſed to departed Saints were 
void . of all efficacy ; and treated with contempt, faſting and 
mortifications, the celibacy of the clergy, and the curious 
-- auſterities of a monaſtic life. And finally, he affirmed, that 
che conduct of thoſe, who diſtributing their ſubſtance among 
the indigent, ſubmitted to the hardſhips of a voluntary po- 
verty, or ſent a part of their treaſures to Jeruſalem for devout 
purpoſes, had nothing in them acceptable to the Deity. 


THERE were among the Gallic and Spaniſli Biſhops, ſeve- 
ral that reliſhed the opinions of the Vigilantius. But Jerome, 
the great monk of the age, aſſailed this bold reformer of re- 
ligion with ſuch bitterneſs and fury, that the honeſt Preſbyter 
ſoon found that nothing but his ſilence could preſerve his life 
ſrom the intemperate rage of bigotry and ſuperſtition. This 
project then of reforming the corruptions, which a fanatical 
and ſuperſtitious zeal had introduced into the Church, was 
choaked in its birth, (d) And the name of good \ igilantius 


remains 


(4) Bayle's Dit isnary, at the article Vigilantius, Barbeyrac, de la Ms 
ae des Peres, p. 252, Ger, Jo, Voſſius, Theſibus Hiftorice-T keolegici, 
P. 170. 
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remains ſtill in the /;? of heretics, which is acknowledged as 


authentic by thoſe, who' without any regard to their own judg- 
ment or the declarations of ſcripture, followed blindly the 
deeiſions of antiquity, 


p. 170, Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. ii. p. 57. Here is another 
ſtrong proof of the deviations made in the Primitive Religion ; it is ſaid 
by the Miniſters of the Popiſh Church, that none objected to theſe 
corruptions before Luther, the doctrines of Vigilantius and Luther are 


the ſame, and are at this day thoſe which the Proteſtants obje@ to, in | 
the Popiſh Church, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV, 


Concerning the Rites and Ceremonies uſed in the Church during 
this Century. 


2 enumerate the rites and inſtitutions that were added 
in this. century, to the Chriſtian worſhip, would require x 
volume of conſiderable ſize. The ads of councils, and the re- 
cords left us by the moſt celebrated ancient writers, are the 
ſources from whence the curious may draw a ſatisſactory and 
particular account of this matter; and to theſe we refer ſuch 
as are deſirous of ſomething more than a general view of the 
ſubje& under conſideration. Several of theſe ancient writer, 
uncorrupted by the contagious examples of the times in which 
they lived, have ingenuouſly acknowledged that true piety 
and virtue were ſmothered as it were, under that enormous 
burthen of ceremonies under which they lay groaning in thi 
century, This evil was owing partly to the ignorance and 
diſhoneſty of the clergy ; partly to the calamities of the time, 
which were extremely unfavourable to the purſuit of know- 
ledge, and to the culture of the mind ; and partly, indeed, 
to the natural depravity of imperfect mortals, who are much 
more diſpoſed to worſhip with the eye, than with the hear, 
and are more ready to offer to the Deity the laborious pom? 
of an outward fervice, than the nobler, vet ſimple oblation df 


pious diſpoſitions and holy af ections. 
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D vive werſhip was now daily riſing from one degree of 
poinp to another, and deg-nerating more and more into a 
gandy ſpectacle only proper to attract the ſtupid admiration of 
a ,azing populace. The Sacerdota] garments were embelliſh- 
ing | 4 | ed with a variety of ornaments, with a view to excite in the 
; minds of the multitude a greater veneration for the Sacred Or- 


der. N-w act of devotion were alſo celebrated. In Gaul, 


ded | parti ularly the ſolemn prayers and ſupplications, which uſu- 
renal precede the anniverſary of Chriſt's aſcenſion, were now 
- inſtituted for the firſt time. (e) in other places perpetual ac- 
the W clamations of praiſe to God were performed both night and 


day by fingers who ſucceeded each other, ſo as that the ſervice 
ſuffered no interruption ; (d) as if the Supreme Being took 
pleaſure in ſuch noiſy and turbulent ſhouting, or received 
-any gratification from the blandiſhments of men. The rickes 


and magnificence of the churches exceeded all bounds. (e) 


They were alſo adorned with coftly images, among which, 


mous il | in conſequence of the Neſtorian controverſy, that of the Virgin 
ths WF Mary, holding the Child Jeſus in her arms, obtained the 
> and $ hrlt and principal place. The altars and the cheſts in which 


the relicks were preſerved, were in moſt places made of ſolid 
ſilver. And from this we may eaſily imagine, the ſplendor 
and expences that were laviſhed upon the other utenſils which 


were employed in the ſervice of the Church. 


Ox 


(e) See Sidonius Apollinaris, Eþi/t, lib. v. Epiſt. xvi, lib, vi. Epiſt. i. 
& alſo Martene, Theſaurus Anecdotoram, tom. v. p. 47. 


LYINE d) Gervais, Hiftoire de Suger, tom. i, p. 23. 


(e) See Zacharias of Mitylene, de opiicio Mundi, p. 165, 156, 
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On the other hand, the agape, or feaſts of charity, were 
now ſuppreſſed on account of the abuſes to which they ge 
occaſion amidſt the daily decline of that piety and virtue, 
which rendered theſe meetings uſeful and edifying in the pri- 
mitive ages. A new method alſo of proceeding with penitens 
was introduced into the Latin Church. For grievous offen- 
ders, who had formerly been obliged to confeſs their guilt in 
the face of the congregation, were now delivered from thk 
mortifying penalty, and obtained from Leo the Great, a per- 
miſſion to confeſs their crimes privately to a prieſt appointed 
for that purpoſe. By this change of the ancient diſcipline, 
one of the greateſt reſtraints upon licentiouſneſs, and the only 
remaining barrier of chaſtity, was entirely removed, and the 
actions of Chriſtians were ſubje& to no other ſcrutiny than 
that of the clergy ; a change which was frequently convenient 


for the ſinner, and alfo advantageous in many reſpects to the 


Sacred Order. 


[ cannorT diſmiſs this chapter without making mention of 
the ſamous diſpute between Acacius Biſhop of Con/lantimpl: 
and Felix II. Biſhop of Rome, 


Tur Roman Pontiff Felix IT. having afſembled an Italian 
council, compoſed of ſixty-ſeven Biſhops, condemned, depo- 
ſed, and cut off, from the communion of the Church, Aca- 
eius Biſhop of Conſtantinople, as a perfidiaus enemy to the truth. 
Several articles were alledged againſt Acacius to furniſh 2 
pretext for the ſeverity of this ſentence ; ſuch as his attach- 


ment to the Monophyſites, and their leaders Mongus and Fullo, 
the 
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the contempt with which he treated the council of Chalcedon, 


and other accuſations of a like nature, Bur the true reaſons of 
theſe proceedings, and of the irreconcileable hatred which the 
Roman Pont iffs indulged againſt Acacius, were his denying the 
ſupremacy of the Biſhop of Rome, his oppoſing it throughout 
the whole courſe of his miniſtry (f), and his ambitious efforts 


to enlarge beyond all bounds the authority and prerogatives of 


the See of Conſtantinople, 


Tax Greeks however defended the character and memory 
of tieir Biſhop againſt all the aſperſions which were caſt upon 
X him 


(f) As the Compiler has already informed his reader, he meant to 
avoid thoſe points of controverſy which affected the church at this peri- 
od, and which could not be of the leaſt ſervice now, as he conceives 
them to be far above mats finite underſtanding, ſo he declines enter- 
ing into the nature of theſe accuſations brought againſt Acacius, and 
only mentions this matter to ſhew, that this is one of the periods of 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, in which we find a multituce of events, which 


| are ſo many proofs how far the Supremacy of the Biſhop of Rome was 


from being univerſally acknowledged, Pope Felix ii, depoſes and ex- 
communicates Acacius the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, who not only 
receives this ſentence with contempt, but, in his turn, anathematizes 
and excommunicates the Pope, and orders his name to be ſtruck out 
of the Diptychs, This conduct of Acacius is approved by the Emperor, 
the Church of Conſrantinople, by almoſt all the Eaſtern Biſhops, nay, 
by even Andreas of Theſſalonica, who was at that time the Pope's Vicar 
for Eaſt Jllyricum. This was the occation of that general ſchiſm, which 
continued for the ſpace of twenty-five years, between the Eaſtern and 
Weftern churches, It is here worthy of obſervation, that the Eaſtern 
Biſhops did not adhere to the cauſe of Acacius from any other principle, 
as appears from the moſt authentic records of thoſe times, than a per- 
ſualion of the illegality of his excommunication by the Roman Pontiff. 
who in their judgment, had not a right to depoſe the firſt Biſhop of 


tn; Laſt, without the conſent of a general council, 
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kim py the Romans. Hence aroſe a new ſchiſm and new cx 
. reſts, which were carried on with great violence until the fol. 
lowing century, when the obſtinacy and perſeverance of the 
Latins triumphed over the oppoſition of the Oriental Chriſtian 
and brought about an agreement; in conſequence of which 
the names of Acacius and Fullo were ſtruck out of the die 
or ſacred regiſters, and thus branded with perpetual inf 
any. (g 


” (I Hen, 'Valeſius, Dirt. de Synodis Reman, in quibus damnatus g 
Acaciis, ad. calam, tom. iii Scriptor. Eccieſ p. 179. Baſnage, Hiſuin 
de I Egliſe, tom, i, p 301, 380, 381, Bayle's Difionary in Englil, 
at the article Acacius. David Blondel, de la Primaute dans VEgliſe, . 
279. Atta Sanctorum, tom. iii, Februar. p. 502. 


END OF THE FIFTH CENTURY. 
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Concerning the Proſperous Events which happened 10 the 
Church during this Century. 


[ HE zeal of the Biſhops of Conſtantinople, ſeconded by 
the protection and influence of the Grecian Emperors, increa- 
{ed the number of Chriſtians in the Eaſt, and contribured to 
Y the 
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the converſion of ſome barbarous nations, of thoſe, particular- 
ly, who lived upon the borders of the Euxine ſea, as appears 
by the moſt authentic records of Grecian hiſtory. Among 
theſe nations were the Abaſgi, who inhabited the country ly- 
ing between the coaſts of the Euxine ſea, and mount Caucaſus, 
and who embraced Chriſtianity under the reign of Juſtinian ; 
(a) the Heruli, who dwelt beyond the Danube, and who 
were converted under the ſame reign ; (b) as alſo the Alans, 
Lazi, and Zoni, with other uncivilized countries, whoſe ſitu- 
ation, at this time is only known by vague and imperſect con- 
jectures. Theſe converſions, indeed, however pompouſly 
they may ſound, were extremely ſuperficial and imperfeR, 
as we learn from the moſt credible accounts that have been 


given of them. 


ALL that was required of theſe darkened nations amounted 
to an oral profeſſion of their faith in Chriſt, to their abſtain- 
mg from ſacrikcing to the Gods, and their committing to 
memory certain forms of doctrine; while little care was taken 
to enrich their minds with pious ſentiments, or to cultivate in 
their hearts virtuous affections, So that, even after their 
converſion to Chriſtianity, they retained their primitive fero- 
city, and ſavage manners, and continued to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves by the moſt horrid acts of cruelty and rapine, and 
the practice of all ſorts of wickedneſs. In the greateſt part 


of the Grecian provinces, and even in the capital of the Eaſt- 
| ern 


(a) Procopius, de bello Gothico, lib. iv. cap. iii. Le Quien. 
Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. i. p. 1351. 


(b) Procopius, I. c, lib, ii. cap. xiv. 
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ern empire, there were ſtill multitudes who preſerved a ſacred 
attachment to the Pagan religion. Of theſe vaſt numbers 
were brought over to Chriſtianity, under the reign of Juſtin, 
by the miniſterial labours of John Biſhop of Aſia, (e) 


In the Weſtern parts Remigius Biſhop of Rheims, who is 


commonly called The Apoſtle of the Gaul, ſignalized his zea! 
in the converſion of thoſe who ſtill adhered to the ancient ſu- 
perſtitions ; (d) and his ſucceſs was conſiderable, particularly 
after that auſpicious period, when Clovis, King of the Franks, 


| 


In Britain ſeveral circumſtances concurred to favour the 


embraced the goſpel. 


propagation of Chriſtianity, Ethelbert, King of Kent, and 
the moſt conſiderable of the Anglo-Saxon Monarchs, among 
whom that Iſland was, at this time divided, married Bertha, 
daughter of Cherebert, King of Paris, towards the concluſion 
of this century. This Princeſs, partly by her own influence, 
and partly by the pious efforts of the clergy, who followed her 
into Britain, gradually formed, in the mind of Ethelbert, a 
certain inclination to the Chriſtian religion. While the King 
was in this favourable diſpoſition, Gregory the Great ſent in- 
to Britain, A. D. 596, forty Benedictin Monks, with Auguſ- 
tin at their head, (e) in order to bring to perfection what the 

A 8 pious 
(c) Jos. Sim. Aſſemanus, Biblioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. ii. p. 
$5, | 
"© Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iii. p. 155. 


(<) This Britiſh Apoſtle was Prior of the Monaſtery of St. An- 
drew, of the Order of St. Benedict, at Rome, After his arrival 
in 
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pious Queen had ſo happily begun. This Monk, ſecondes 
by the zeal ard aſſiſtance of Bertha, converted the King, and 
the greateſt part of the inhabirants of Kent, and laid anew the 
foundations of the Brit iſh Church. (f) 


Taz labours of Columbus, an Iriſh Monk, were attended 
with ſueceſs among the Picts and Scots, many of whom em- 


braced the goipel of Chriſt. (g) 


Ix Germany, the Bohemians, Thuringians, and Boii, are 
ſaid ro have abandoned, in this century, their ancient ſuper- 
ſtitions, (h) and to have received the light of divine truth; 


though this ſact appears extremely doubtful ro many, 


ALr, theſe converſicns and ſacred exploits will loſe muck 
of their importance in the eſteem. of ſuch, as examine with at- 
tention the accounts u hich have been given of them by the 
writers of this £24 the ſucceeding ages. For by theſe ac- 


counts 


in England, he converted the H-athen temples into places of 
Chriſtian worſgip, erected Chiiſt-Church into a Cathedral, opened 
a ſeminary of learning, tounded the Abbey of St. Auguſtin, re- 
ccived F, gopal Ordination from the Primate of Arles, was in- 
veſt? by Pope Gregory, with power over all the britiſh Biſhops 
and Saxon Prelates, and was the firſt Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Y Bede, Hier. Fecleſ. Gentis Anglor. lib. i. cap. xxiii. p. 55 
edit. Chiflati. Kapin's Hiſtory of England. Atta Sanétor. tom. 


I. Februar. p. 470. 


(gs) Pede, Hiftor. Eccleſ. lib. i, cap. iv. p. 134. 


(h) Henr, Canis II. Lection. Antique, tom. iii. part ii. p. 208, 
Aventinus Annal Boicrum, 
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counts it appears, that the converted nations, now mentioned, 
retained a great part of their former impiety, ſuperſtition, 
and licentiouſneſs ; and that, attached ro Chriſt, by a mere 
ou-ward and nominal profeſſion, thev, in effect, renounced the 
purity of his doctrine, and the authority of nis z9lpel by their 

' 


flaglrious lives, and the ſup-rititious and idolotrous rites and 


inſtitutions which they continued to obſerve. (i). 


A vast nul tude of Jews, converted to Chriſtianity in 
ſereral places, were added to the Church during the co. ſe 
of this century, Many in the Eaſt, particularly the inhabi- 
rants of Borium, a city of Libya, were brought over to the 
truth by the perſuaſion and influence of the Emperor Juſtinian. 
) In the Weſt the zeal and authority of the Gallic and Spa- 
nth Monarchs, the efforts of Gregory the Great, and the 
{abours of Avitus Bithop of Vienna, engaged numbers of that 
blinded nation to receive the goſpel. It muſt, however, be 
acknowledged, that of theſe converſions the greateſt part were 
on ing to the liberality of Chriſtian Princes, or to the fear of 
punith ment, rather than to the ſorce of argument, or to the 


ove of truth. 


Ie 


(1) This is ingenuouſly confeſſed by the Benedidin Monks, in 
e H:floire Litteraire de la France, tom. iii. Introduc. p. 8, 11, 


12 Coo ; . - 5 — 4 
3- Seealfothe orders given to the Anglo-Saxuns by Gregory the 


Great, in his Epiſt. lib. xi. Ixxvi. p. 1176. tom. ii. Opp. edit. Be- 
nedict. 


where we find him permiting them to {acrifice to the Saints, 
| their reſpecd ive holidays, the victims which they had formeriy 


'5, See ailo Wilkins's Concilia Magne Britan- 


Ms, tom. 1. * 18. 


LETS: 3 » 9 «a . _ 
(KJ ] 10c Optus, de &dificiis Juſtiviani, lib. vi. cap. ii. 
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Ir credit is to be given to the writers of this century, the 
converſion of thoſe uncivilized nations to Chriſtianity wy 
principally effected by the prodigies and miracles which the 
Heralds of the Goſpel were enabled 10 work in its behalf 
But the conduct of the converted nations is ſufficient to inyali. 
date the force of theſe teſtimonies : for certainly had ſuch mi. 
racles been wrought among them, their lives would hate 
been more ſuitable to their profeſſion, and their attachment 
and obedience to the doctrines and laws of the Goſpel more 
ſtedfaft and exemplary, than they appear to have been. Be. 
ſides, as we have already had occaſion to obſerve, in abandon- 
ing their ancient ſuperſtitions, the greateſt part of them were 
more influenced by the example and authority of their Prin- 
ces, than by force of argument, or the power of a rational 
conviction. And, indeed, if we conſider the wretched man- 
ner in which many of the firſt Chriſtian miſſionaries perform- 
ed the ſolemn taſk they had undertaken, we ſhall perceive 
that they wanted not many arguments to enforce the doctrine 
they taught, and the diſcipline they recommended ; for they 
required nothing of theſe barbarous people that was diftcult 
to be performed, or that laid any remarkable reſtraint upon 
their appetites and paſſions. The principal injunctions they 
impoſed upon theſe rude Proſelytes were, that they ſhould get 
by heart certain ſummaries of doctrine, and pay to the inu- 
ges of Chriſt and the Saints the ſame religious ſervices whici 
they had formerly offered to the ſtatues of the Gods. Not 
were they at all delicate or ſcrupulous in chuſing the mean 


of eſtabliſhing their credit; for they looked upon it as law- 


tul, nay even meritorious, to deceive an ignorant and inatten. 
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ive multitude, by repreſenting to them, as prodigies, things 
that were merely natural, as we learn from the moſt authen- 


tic records of thoſe times, 


G 


Concerning the Doctors and Miniſters of the Church. 


| HE external form of Church Government continu- 


ed without any remarkable alteration during the courſe of this 
century, But the Biſhops of Rome and Conmflantinople, who 
were conſidered as the moſt eminent and principal rulers of 
the Chriſtian Church, were engaged in perpetual diſputes 
about the extent and limits of their reſpective juriſdictions, 
and ſeemed both to aſpire at the ſupreme authority in ecclef- 
aſtical matters. The Biſhop of Conſtantinople not only claimed 
an unrivalled ſovcreignty over the Eaſtern Churches, but alſo 
maintained, that his Church was, in point of dignity, no way 
The Roman Pontiffs beheld, with 


impatience, theſe lordly pretenſions, and warmly aſſerted the 


inferior to that of Rome, 


l pre-eruinence of their Church, and its undoubted ſuperiority 
1 over that of Con/tantinople, Gregory the Great diſtinguiſhed 
| liwlelf in this violent conteſt ; and the following event fur- 


E mihed him with an opportunity of exerting his zeal. In the 


year 588, John Biſhop of Conſtantinople, ſurnamed the Faſter, 


en account of his extraordinary abſtinence and auſterity, aſſ- 


embled, 


. 


ä —— 
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embled, by his own authority, a council at Conſtant inoplt, u 
enquire into an accuſation brought againſt Peter patriarg, 
of Antioch ; and, upon this occaſion, aſſumed the title 
ecumenical, or univerſal Bh, (1). 
had been formerly enjoyed by the Biſhops of Con/tantingl, 


Now, although this tit 


and was alſo ſuſceptible of an interpretation that might hay 
prevented its giving umbrage or offence to any (m), yet Gre. 
gory ſuſpected, both from the time and the occaſion of John; 
renewing his claim to it, that he was aiming at the ſupremacy 
over all Chriſtian Churches; and therefore he oppoſed hi 
claim in the molt vigorous manner in letters to that purpit 
addreſſed to the Emperor, and to ſuch perſons as he judge 
proper to ſecond his oppoſition. Bur all his efforts were wit- 
out effect; and the Bithops of Conftantinople continued 9 
aſſume the title in queſtion, though not in the ſenſe, in whic 


This Pontiff, hoe. 


ener, 


it had alarmed the Roman Pontiff (n). 


(Y We cannot avoid taking notice of ſome miſtakes which har 
flipped from the pen of Dr. Moſheim in his narration of this event 
Firſt, 
Pelagius II, and not of Gregory the Great, who was not choſen B. 
ſhop ot Rure before A. D. 5. Seconaly, The perſon accuſed beſer 
this council was not Peter, but Gregory Biſhop of Anticch, Third, 


The council here mentioned was held under the Pontificate d 


It does not appear that the council was ſummoned by John of Corfar 
tineple, but by the Emperor Mauricius, to whom Gregory had appeal 
from the Governor of the Ea, belore whom he was firit accuſed. 

(m) The title of Univerſal hib, which had been given by Leo a 
Juſtinian to the Patriarchs of Conflantineple, was not attended with aty 
acceſſion of power, 


(n) Gregor, Magni Epiſt. lib, iv, v. vii, All the paſſages in the 


Epiſtles, thai relate to this famous conteſt, have been Extracted and 
illuſtrated by Lavnois, in his Vertis in Privileg. S. Madeardi. tom. l. 
67. Peathi Diſſertatio de tutuls Occumenicus, in the Tempe Helvetia. 
tom. iv. p. 99. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 16; 


ever, adhered tenaciouſly to his purpoſe, oppoſed with vehe- 
mence the Biſhop of Con/tantinople, raiſed new tumulte and 
diſſenſions among the ſacred order, and aimed at no leſs than 
an unlimited ſupremacy over the Chriſtian Church. This 
ambitious deſign ſucceeded in the Weſt ; while, in the Eaſtern 
Provinces, his arrogant pretenſions were ſcarcely reſpected by 
any but thoſe who were at enmity with the Biſhop of Con/lan- 
tinople ; and this Prelate was always in a condition to make 
head againſt the progreſs of his authority in the Eaſt, How 
much the opinions of ſome were favourable to the lordly de- 
mands of the Roman Pontiffs, may be eaſily imagined from an 
expreſſion of Ennodius, that infamous and extravagant flatter- 
er of Symmachus, who was a Prelate of but ambiguous fame. 
This parafitical Panegyriſt, among other impertinent aſſertions, 
maintained that the Roman Pontiff was conſtituted judge in the 
place of God, which he filled as the vicegerent of the moſt 
high (o). On the other hand, it is certain, from a variety 
of the moſt authentic records, that both the Emperors, and 
the nations in general were far from being diſpoſed to bear 
with patience the yoke of ſervitude, which the ſee of Rome 
was arrogantly impoſing upon the Chriſtian Church (p). 
The Gothic Princes ſet bounds to the power of the Bi- 

Z ſhop 


(o) See his Apelogeticum pro Synedo, in the xvth volume of the Biblio- 
theca Magna patrum, p. 248, edit, Paris. One would think that this 
ſervile adulator had never read the 4th verſe of the IInd chap, of St. 
Paul's 2d Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, where the Anti-Chrift, or man of 
þn, is deſcribed in the very terms in which he repreſents the authority 
of the Pontiff Symmachus, 


p See particularly the truth of this aſſertion, with reſpect to Spain, 
n Geddes's Difſertaticn on the Pata! ſupremacy, i With relaitm is the 
ancient 
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ſhop of Rome in /taly, permitted none to be raifed to the Pon« 
tificate without their approbation, and reſerved to themſelves 
the right of judging concerning the legality of every new 
election (q). They enacted the ſpiritual laws, called the re. 
ligious orders before their tribunals, and ſummoned councils 
by their regal authority (r). In conſequence of all this, the 
Pontiffs amidf all their high pretenſions reverenced the Majeſy 
of their Kings and Emperors, and ſubmitted to their autbo- 
rity with the moſt profound humility ; nor were they as yet, 
ſo loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame, as to aim at the ſubjection of 


Kings and Princes to their ghoſtly dominion (3), 


Tur rights and privileges of the Clergy were very conſ- 
derable before this period, and the riches, which they had 
accumulated, immenſe ; and both received daily augmenta- 
tions from the growth of ſuperſtition in this century, The 
arts of a rapacious Prieſthood were practiſed upon the 1gno- 
rant devotion of the ſimple; and even the remorſe of the 
wicked was made an inſtrument of increafing the eccleſiaſtical 
treaſure, 
among the people, that the remiſſion of their fins was to be 
purchaſed by their liberalities to the Churches and Monks, 


and 


ancient Spaniſh Church, which is to be found in the ſecond volume of 
his Miſcellanesus Trats, 

(q) See Jo. Jac. Maſcovii, Hiſtor. Germanor, tom. ii, not. p. 113. 

(r) Baſnage, Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformes, tom. i, p- 381. 

() See the citations from Gregory the Great, collected by Launois, 
de rela potePate in mah imen, tom. i, Opp. part II. p. 691, and in bis 
Aljjertto in Privilegium S. Medardi, p. 272, tom. ili, Opp. part II. 
Sce alſo Giannone, Hiſt. de Naples, tom. ii. p. 282. 
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and that the prayers of departed Saints, whoſe efficacy was 
vict rious at the throne of God, were to be bought by offer- 
ings preſented to the Temples, which were conſecrated to 
theſe celeſtial mediators. But in proportion as the riches of 
the Church increaſed, the various orders of the Clergy were 
infeted with thoſe vices that are too often the conſequences 
of an affluent proſperity. This appears with the utmoſt evi- 
dence, from the imperial edicts and the decrees of councils, 
which were ſo frequently levelled at the immoralities 
of thole who were diftinguiſhed by the name of clerks. For 
whence ſo many laws to reſtrain the vices, and to preſerve 
the morals of the ecclefiaſtical orders, if they had fulfilled 
even the obligations of external decency, or ſhewn, in the 
general tenor of their lives, a certain degree of reſpect for 
religion and virtue? Be that as it will, the effect of all 
theſe Jaws and edicts was ſo inconfiderable as to be ſcarcely 
perceived ; for fo high was the veneration paid, at this time, 
to the Clergy, that their moſt flagitious crimes were correct- 
ed by the flighteſt and gentleſt puniſhments ; an unhappy cir- 
cumſtance, which added to their preſumption, and rendered 


chem mere daring and audacious in iniquity. 


Tur Biſhops of Rome, who conſidered themſelves as the 
chiefs and fathers of the Chriſtian Church, are not to be ex- 
cepted from this cenſure, any more than the Clergy who were 
under their juriſdition> We may form ſome notion of their 
aumility and virtue by that long and vehement contention, 
which aroſe in the year 498, between Symmachus and Lau- 
rentius, who were on the ſame day, elected to the Pontificate 
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by different parties, and whoſe diſpute was at length, decided 
by Theodoric King of the Goths. Each of theſe eccleſiaſtics 
maintained obſtinately the validity of his election; they reci- 
procally accuſed each other of the moſt deteſtable crimes ; 
and to their mutual dithonour their accuſations did not appear, 
on either ſide, entirely deſtitute of foundation. Three differ. 
ent councils aſſembled at Rome, endeavoured to terminate this 
odious ſchiſm (s), but without ſucceſs. A fourth was ſum- 
moned, by Theodoric, to examine the accuſations brought 
againſt Symmachus, to whom this Prince had at the beginning 
of the ſchiſm, adjudged the papal chair. This council was 
held about the commencement of this century, and in it the 
Roman Pontiff was acquitted of the crimes laid to his charge. 
Bur the adverſc party refuſed to acquieſce in this deciſion : 
and this gave occaſion o Ennodius of Ticinum, now Pavia, to 
draw up his adulatory apo/ogy for the council and Symmachus 
(t). In this apology, which diſguiſes the truth under the ſe- 
Cucing colours of a gaudy rhetoric, the reader will perceive 
that the foundations of that enormous power, which the Popes 
of Rome afterwards acquired, were now laid ; but he will 
ſeek in vain in this laboured production any ſatisſactory proot 
of the injuſtice of the charge brought againſt Symmachus (u). 


Taz 


(This ſchiim may be truly termed odious, as it was carried on by 
aſſaſſinations, maſſacres, and all the cruel proceedings of a deſperats 
civil war. See Paul Diaconus, lib, xvii, 


(t) This apology may be ſeen in the xv volumes of the Magn, Bil. 
Parrum, p. 248, 
(u) That Symmachus was never fairly acquitted, may be preſumed 


from the it, and proved from the ſecond of the following circumſtan- 
ces 
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ed b Tur number, credit, and influence of the Monks aug- 5 
2 8 4 0 * 74 © | ; 
ics & mented daily in all parts of the Chriſtian world. They 15 
ci- mulktiplied fo prodigiouſly in the Eaſt, that whole armies | 4 
$ ; 5 migbt have been raiſed of the Monaſtic Order, without any l 
ar, ſenſible diminution of that enormous body. The Monaſtic i 
er. ite was alſo highly honoured, and had an incredible number 3 
. ; 0 . 1 
his 5 of patrons and followers in all the Weſtern Provinces, as ap- iT 
m- 8 pears from the rules which were preſcribed, in this century, 1 
ght : by various Doctors for directing the conduct of the Cloiſtered 1 
ing = Monks and the Holy Virgins that had facrificed cheir capacity | 
| f i | 
vas V being uſeful in the world, to the gloomy charms of a con- 1 
the J vent (w). The Monaſtic Orders, in general, abounded with '* 
ge. 4 fanatics and profligates ; the latter were more numerous than | 
n 3 the farmer in the Weſtern Convents, while, in thoſe of the b 
to © Laſt, the fanatics were predominant. | 
42 | 
hus K | 
{e- E ; A xew Order of Monks, which in a manner abſorbed all | 
. 4 > | 1 : : a 
ive Z the others that were eſtabliſhed in the Weſt was inſtituted, | 
pes 4 A. D 529, by Benedict of Nurſia, a man of piety and re- 
vill WW putation for the age he lived in. From this rule of diſcipline, Wo | 
oof which "1 
= <5: frſt, that Theodoric, who was a wiſe and equitable Prince, and 3 | 
who had attentively examined the charge brought againſt him, would | 1 
HE 0 
not have referred the deciſion to the Biſhops, if the matter had been „ | 
: clear, but would have pronounced judgment himſelf, as he had for- 4 
"285 
: * merly done concerning the legality of his election. The ſecond circum- | . | 
_— ſlance againſt Symmachus is, that the council acquitted him without op 
lv much as hearing thoſe who accuſed him; and he himſelf did not i , 
Bib!, appear, though frequently ſummoned, | 4 l 
d) Theſe are in Holſtenius's Codex Regularum, part II. which 1 
med Vork was publiſhed at R:me in three Vol 4to, in the year 1661. See i 724 
tan- | allo Edm, Martene et Urſin, Durand. Theſaur, Anecdet, Now, tom is 1 
ces N 5. 4. : 
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which is yet extant, we learn that it was not his intention 1; 
11npoſe it upon all the Monaſtic Societies, but to form « 
order whole diſcipline ſhould be milder, their eſtabliſhmey 
more ſolid, and their manners more regular, than thoſe 
the other Monaſtic bodies ; and whoſe Members, during the 
courſe of a holy and peaceful life were to divide their tims 
between prayer, reading, education of youth, and other pioy; 
and learned labours (x). But in proceſs of time, the folloy. 
ers of this celebrated ecclefiaſtic degenerated ſadly from the 
piety of their founder, and loft ſight of the duties of. their 
ſation, Having acquired immenſe riches from the devout 
liberality of the opulent, they ſunk into luxury, intemyer. 
ance, and ſſoth, abandoned themſelves to all forts of vice, 
extended their zeal and attention to worldly affairs, infinuatel 
themſelves into the cabiners of Princes, took part in politic 
cabals and court factions, made a vaſt augmentation of ſuper- 
Ritious rites and ceremonies in their order to blind the mult 

tude, and ſupply the place of their expiring virtue; and, 
| among other meritorious enterprizes, la boured molt ardently u 
ſwell the arrogance, by enlarging the power and authority d 
the Roman Pontiff. 


Tuis new order made a moſt rapid progreſs in the Wel:; 
and in a ſhort ſpace of time, arrived at the moſt flouriſhing 
ſtate, This ſudden and amazing progreſs was aſcribed, U 
the Benedictins, to the wiſdom and ſanctity of their diſcipline, 


and 


(x) See Mabillon, Aua Sarfer. Ord, Brned. Sec. i, & Arnal's 010 
Bene ict. tom. i. Bee alſo Helyotus and the other writers, who hav” 


given accounts of the Monaſtic orders, 
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and to the miracles which were worked by their founder and 
his followers. But a more attentive view of things will con- 
vince the impartial obſerver, that the protection of the Roman 
Pontiffs, to the advancement of whoſe grandeur and authority 
the Benedictins were molt ſervilely devoted, contributed much 
more to the luſtre and influence of their order, than any other 
circumſtances, nay, than all other conſiderations united toge- 


ther, But however univerſal their credit was, they did not 


1 reign alone; other erders ſubſiſted in ſeveral places until 


the ninth century, when the Benedictin abſorbed, indeed, 
all the other religious ſocieties, and held unrivalled, the 


reins of the Monaſtic Empire (y). 


(y) L'enfant, Hiſtoire du Concile de Conſtance, tom. ii, p. 32, 33. 
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CHAP. III. 


Concerning the Dodrine of the Chriſtian Church duni 
this Century. 


\ \ HEN once the Miniſters of the Church had departed 
from the ancient ſimplicity of religious worſhip, and ſulliz 


the native purity of divine truth by a motley mixture of hum 


inventions, it was diſſicult to ſet bounds to this growing cr 
ruption. Abuſes were daily multiplied, and ſuperſtitin 
drew from its horrid fecundity an incredible number of a- 
ſurdities, which were added to the doQrine of Chriſt an 
his Apoſtles. The controverſial writers in the Eaſtern Pro 
vinces continued to render perplexed and obſcure ſome of tl: 
principal doctrines of Chriſtianity, by the ſubtile diQinQion 
which they borrowed from a vain and chimerical philoſophy, 
The public teachers and in{truQors of the people degenerate! 
fadly from the Apoſtolic character. They ſeemed to aim 


nothing elſe, than to fink the multitude into the moſt oppro- 


brious ignorance and ſuperſtition ; to efface in their minds al: 
ſenſe of the beauty and excellence of genuine piety ; and 
ſubſtitute in the place of religious principles, a blind vener- 
tion for the Clergy, and a ſtupid zeal for a ſenſeleſs round « 
ridiculous ries and ceremonies. This perhaps, will appen 
leſs ſurprizing, when we conſider, that the blind led the blind; 


for the public Miniſters and teachers of religion were, for tht 
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moſt part, groſsly ignorant; nay almoſt as much fo as the mul- 4 
titude whom they were appointed to inſtruct (2). ! 
9 
To be convinced of the truth of the diſmal repreſentation J N 
1 we have here given of the ſtate of religion at this time, nothing i ; 
1 more is neceſſary than to caſt an eye upon the doctrines now | | 
taught concerning the wor ſhip of Images and Saints, the fire of j ; 
arte Purgatory, the efficacy of good works, i. e. the obſervance of 1 
lle human rites and inſtitutions, towards the attainment of ſalva- ' 
ER | tion, the poever of relicks to heal the diſeaſes of body and mind; 
100 and ſuch like ſordid and miferable fancies, which are incul- 
Arie cated in many of the ſuperſtitions productions of this century, 
of and particularly in the Epiſtles and other writings of Gregory 
a ant the Great. Nothing more ridiculous on the one hand, than 
ko. the ſolemnity and liberality with which this good, but filly, 
of th Ponniff, diſtributed the wonder-working relicks; and nothing 
8 more lamentable on the other, than the ſtupid eagerneſs and 
foptr devotion with which the deluded multitude received them; 
IT and ſuffered themſelves to be perſuaded that a portion of 
Dy linking oil, taken from the lamps which burned at the tombs 
a of the Martyrs, had a ſupernatural efficacy to ſanctity its 
ads all poſſeſſors, and to defend them from all dangers both of a 
ah temporal and ſpiritual nature (a). 
enen | 
ry Ir would be needleſs to expect, from the Divines of this 
appen century, an accurate view, or a clear and natural explanati- 
blind; Aa on, 
for the (2) It is the ſame at this day in Ireland, among the teachers of the 
þ Popiſh religion. 


(a) Sce the liſ of ſacred cils,, which Gregory the Great ſent 10 


Li Theudalinda, in the works of Ruinaitus, intitled, Aa 
Aj. Hs X | 
mart;rum Sin. et Selecta, P- 619. 
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on, of the Chriſtian doctrine. The greateſt part of them rex 
ſoned and diſputed concerning the truths of the goſpel, as the 
blind would argue about light and colours; and imagined 
that they had acquitted themſelves nobly, when they had 
thrown out a heap of crude and indigeſted notions, and oyer- 


whelmed their adverſaries with a torrent of words, 


Tur v who enforced the duties of Chriſtianity, by exhibit- 
ing examples of piety and virtue to the view of thoſe for whom 
their inſtructions were deſigned, wrote for this purpoſe, the 
lives of the Saints ; and there was a conſiderable number di 
this kind of Biographers both among the Greeks and Latin, 
(b) Bur however pious the intentions of theſe Biographers 
may have been, it muſt be acknowledged, that they executed 
ic in a moſt contemptible manner, No models of rational 
picty are to be found among thoſe pretended worthies, whom 
they propoſe to Chriſtians as objects of imitation, They 
amuſe their readers with gigantic fables and trifling romances; 
the examples they exhibit are thoſe of certain delirious fana- 
ties, whom they call Saints ; men of a corrupt and perverted 
iudginent, who offered violence to reaſon and nature by the 
horrors of an extravagant auſterity in their own conduct, and 
by the ſeverity of thoſe ſingular and inhuman rules which they 
preſcribed to others, For, by what means were theſe men 
ſuinted? By ſtarving themſelves with a frantic obſtinacy, and 


bearing the uſeleſs hardſhips of hunger, thirſt, and inclement 
ſeaſons 


(b) Thoſe who can believe the wonders related in their lives, as 
Biſhup Newton obſerves, “ muſt not only have faith to remove 
mountains, but to ſwallow mountains.“ 
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ſeaſons with ſtedfaſtneſs and perſeverance ; by running about 
the country like madmen in tattered garments and ſometimes 
half naked, or ſhutting themſelyes up in a narrow ſpace, 
where they continued motionleſs ; by ſtanding for a long time 
in certain poſtures, - with their eyes cloſed in the enthuſiaſtic 
expectation of divine light. All this was Saint-like and glori- 
ous ; and the more that any ambitious fanatic departed from 
the dictates of reaſon and common- ſenſe, and counterfeited the 
wild geſtures and the incoherent conduct of an idiot, or a lu- 
natic, the ſurer was his proſpeQ of obtaining an eminent rank 
among the heroes and demi-gods of a corrupt and degenerate 
church. The ſmalleſt acquaintance with that rational religi- 
on, which 1s contained in the Goſpel, will be ſufficient to open 
the eyes of the impartial upon the abſurdities of that chimeri- 


cal devotion we have been deſcribing. 
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CHAT. IV, 


Concerning the Rites and Ceremonies uſed in the Church during 


this Century. 


I N this century the cauſe of true religion ſunk apace, and 
the gloomy reign of ſuperſtition extended itſelf in proportion to 
the decay of genuine piety. This lamentable decay was 
ſupplied by a multitude of rites and ceremonies, In the Faſt 
the Neſtorian and Eutychian controverſies gave occaſion to the 
invention of various rites and external inftitutions, which 


were uſed as marks to diſtinguiſh from each other the contend- 


ing parties. The Weſtern Churches were loaded with rite; 


by Gregory the Oreat, who had a marvellous fecundity of 
genius in inventing, and an irreſiſtible force of eloquence in 
recoinaiending ſuperſtitious obſervances. Nor will this ap- 
pear ſurprizing to thoſe who know, that, in the opinion of thi 
Portiff, the ar of the ſaered writings were images of myſ- 
teriouʒ and inviſible things; for ſuch as embrace this chimert- 
cal ſyſtem, will eaſily be led to expreſs all the doQrines and 
precepts of religion by external rites and ſymbols. Gregory, 
indeed, is worthy of praiſe in this, that he did not pretend to 
force others to the obſervance of his inventions ; though this 
perhaps, was as much owing to a want of power, as to a prin- 
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Inis prodigious augmentation of rites and ceremonies ren- 
dered an augmentation of doctors and interpreters of theſe myſ- 
teries indiſpenſably neceſſary. Hence a new kind of ſcience 
aroſe, which had, for its object, the explication of theſe cere- 
monies, and the inveſtigation of the cauſes and circumſtances 
from whence they derived their origin, But the molt of thoſe 
who entered into theſe reſearches, never went to the fountain- 
head, to the true ſources of theſe idle inventions. They en- 
dearoured to ſeek their origin in reaſon and chriſtianity ; but 
in this they deceived themſelves, or, at leaſt, deluded others, 
and delivered to the world their own fancies, inſtead of letting 
them into the true cauſes of things, Had they been acquaint- 
ed with the opinions and cuſtoms of remote antiquity, or ſtu- 
died the pontifical law of the Greeks and Romans, they had 
come at the true origin of many inſtitutions, which were falſely 


looked upon as venerable and ſacred. 


Tus public worſhip of God was as yet celebrated by every 


nation in its own language; but was enlarged, from time to 


time, by the addition of various hymns, and other things of 
that nature, which were conſidered as proper to enliven de- 
vo110n by the power of novelty. Gregory the Great preſcribed 
anew method of adminiſtering the Lord's Supper, with a mag- 
nikcent aſſemblage of pompous ceremonies ; this inſtitution of 
lis was called the Canon of the Maſs ; and, if any are unwilling 


(0 give it the name of a new appoiutment, they muſt, at leaſt, 


knowledge that it was a conſiderable augmentation of the 


aelent Canon for beg N. Euchariſt, and occaſioned a 
* ! . Y 6, * 
remarkable change in the admin iſtration of that ordnance. 


Many 
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Many ages, however, paſſed before this Gregorian Canm 1; 
adopted by all the Latin Churches, (c) 


Barrisu, except in caſes of neceſſity, was adminiſtered only 
on great feſtivals, We omit mentioning, for the ſake of Th 
vity, the Litanies that were addreſſed to the Saints, the diffe. 
rent ſorts of ſupplications, the fations, or aſſemblies of Gre. 
gory, the forms of conſecration, and other ſuch inſtitutions 
which were contrived, -in this century, to excite a ſpecies of 
external devotion, and to engage the outward ſenſes in religi. 
ous worſhip. An enquiry into theſe matters would of itſelf 


deſerve to be made the ſubject of a ſeparate work. 


Tuenx was an incredible number of temples erected in 
honour of the Saints during this century both in the Eaſtem 
and Weſtern provinces. The places ſet apart for public wor- 
| ſhip were already very numerous; but it was now that Chriſti 
ans firſt began to conſider theſe ſacred edifices, as the means 
of purchaſing the favour and protection of the Saints; and 
to be perſuaded that theſe departed Spirits defended and 
guarded againſt evils and calamities of every kind, the pro- 
vinces, lands, cities, and villages, in which they were bo- 
noured with temples. The number of theſe temples was al 
moſt equalled by that of the feſtivals, which were now ob- 
ſerved in the Chriſtian Church, and many of which ſeem t» 
have been inſtituted upon a Pagan model. To thoſe tha! 


were celebrated in the preceding century, were now added 
the 


(e) See Theod, Chr. Lilienthal, de canone miſe Gregorian? 
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Was the feſtival of the purification of the Bleſſed Virgin, invented | | 
with a deſign to remove the uneaſineſs of the Heathen Converts | | 
on account of the loſs of their Jupercalia, or feaſts of Pan, | | 

nly which had been formerly obſerved in the month of F ebruary, ? | 

re- the feſtival of the immaculate conception, the day ſet apart to 4 | 

fe. commemorate the birth of St. John, and others leſs worthy 1 
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Concerning the Proſperous Events which happened to the 
Church during this Century, 


[ N this century, the progreſs of Chriſtianity was mightily 
accelerated both in the Eaſtern and Weſtern hemiſpheres, 
and its divine light was diffuſed far and wide through the 

Bb darkened 
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darkened nations. The Neſtorians, who dwelt in Syria, N 
fa, and India, contributed much to its propagation in the 
Faſt, by the zeal and diligence, the laborious efforts ard in- 
defatigable aſſiduity, with which they preached it to theſe 
fierce and birbarous nations, who lived in the remoteſt bor. 
ders and deſerts of Afia, and among whom, as we learn from 
authentic records, their miniſtry was crowned with remark- 
able ſucceſs, It was by the labours of this ſeQ, that the light 
of the Goſpel firſt penetrated into the immenſe empire of China, 
about the year 637, when Jeſuiabas of Gadala was at the 
head of the Neſtorians, as will appear probable to thoſe who 
look upon as genuine the famous Chineſe monument, which 
was diſcovered at & ganfu, by the Jeſuits during the [aſt 
century. (2) Some, indeed, look upon this monument to be 
a mere forgery of the Jcſuits, though, perhaps, without rea- 
ſon; there are, however, other unexceptionable proof, 
that the Northern parts of China, even before this century, 

abounded 


(a) This celebrated monument has been publiſhed and explain- 
ed by ſeveral learred writers, particularly by Kircher, in his 
China Illuſtrata, p. 53; by Muller, in a treatiſe publiſhed at 
Berlin in 1672 ; by Euſtbe Renaudot, in his relations anciennes 
des Indes et de la Chine, de deux woyageurs Mahometans, p. 225. 
271. publiſhed at Paris in the year 1718, in 8vo. z and by Aﬀe- 
manni Bibliotb. Orient. Clement. Vatican. tom. iii. part II. cap. 
iv. ſ. 7. p. 538. We were promiſed a ſtill more accurate edition 
of this famous monument by the learned Theoph. Sigified Baye, 
the greateſt proficient of this age in Chineſe erudition ; but his 
death has blaſted our expectations. For my part, I fee no reaſon 
to doubt of the genuinenets of this monument, nor can I under- 
ſtand what advantage could redound to the Jeſuits from the in- 
vention f ſuch a fable. Sce Liron, Singularites Hiſtoriques et 
Litteraites, tem. ii. p. 500. 
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abounded with Chriſtians, who, for many ſucceeding ages, 
were under the inſpection of a Metropolitan ſent them by the 
Chaldean or Neſtorian Patriarch. (b) 


Tune attention and activity of the Greeks were ſo entirely 
occupied by their inteſtine diviſions, that they were little ſoli- 
citous about the progreſs of Chriſtianity, In rhe Weſt, Au- 
guſtin laboured to extend the limits of the Church, and to 
ſpread the light of the Goſpel among the Anglo-Saxons; and, 
after his death, other Monks were ſent from Rome to exert 
themſelves in the ſame glorious cauſe. Their efforts were 


attended with the defired ſucceſs, and the efficacy of their la- 
Bbz bours 


(b) See Renaudot, I. c. p. 56, 68, &c. Aſſemanni Biblioth. 
Kc. cap. ix. p. 522; the learned Bayer, in his Preface to his 
Muſeum Sinicum, p. $4. aſſures us, that he has in his hands ſuch 
proofs of the truth of what is here affirmed, as puts the matter 
beyond all doubt. See on this ſubje& a very learned diſſertation 
publiſhed by M. de Guignes, in the xxxth vol. of the Memoires 
+ Litterature tirès des Regiſtres de I Academie Royale des Inſcrip- 
trons et Belles-Lettres, in which he proves, that the Chriſtians 
were ſettled in China fo early as the viith century. He remarks, 
indeed, that the Neſtorians and other Chriſtians were for a long 
time confounded, in the Chineſe annals, with the worſhippers of 
Fo an Indian Idol, whoſe rites were introduced into Chins about 
bs years after the Birth of Chriſt ; and that this circumſtance has 
aeceived De la Croze, Beauſobre, and ſome other learned men, 
who have raiſed ſpecious objections againſt the hypotheſis that 
maintains the early introduction of Chriſtianity into this great em- 
pire, A reader, properly informed, will lend little or no atten- 
tion to the account given of this matter by Voltaire in the firſt 
volume of his Eſai ſur I Hiſtoire Generale, &c. A Poet, who 
recounts facts or denies them without deigning to produce his au- 


thorities, muſt not expect to meet with the credit that is due to an 
Hiſtorian, 
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bours was manifeſted in the converſion of the fix Anglo-Saxon 
Kings, who had hitherto remained under the darkneſs of the 
ancient ſuperſtitions, to the Chriftian faith, which gained 
ground by degrees, and was, at length, embraced univerſall; 
throughout all Britain. (e) We are not, however, to ima- 
gine, that this univerſal change in favour of Chriſtianity wa 
wholly due to the diſcourſes of the Roman Monks and De. 
tors ; for other cauſes were certainly inſtrumental in accom- 
pliſhing this great event. And it is not to be doubted, that 
the influence which ſome Chriſtian Queens and Ladies of high 
diſtinction had upon their huſbands, and the pains they took 
to convert them to Chriſtianity, as alſo the ſevere and rige- 
rous laws that were afterwards enacted againſt idolatry, (d) 


contributed much to the progreſs of the Goſpel, 


Many of the Britiſh, Scotch, and Iriſh Eccleſiaſties tra- 
velled among the Batavian, Belyic, and German nations, 
with the pious intention of propagating the knowledge of the 
truth, and of erecting churches and forming religious >. 
tabliſhmenrs every where. This was the true reaſon whicl 
induced the Germans, in after times, to found ſo many con- 
vents for the Scotch and Iriſh, of which ſome are yet in being 
(e) Co:umban, an Iriſh Monk, ſeconded by the labours of 


a a few 


(c) Bedæ Hifloria Ecclefiaft. Gentis Anglor. lib. ii. cap. iii. . 
G1. cap. Xiv. p. 1:6, lib, iii. cap. xxi. p. 162, &c, edit. Chittzt 
Rapin Thoyras, tom. i. p. 227, 


(d) Wilkins's Concilia Magn Britanniz, tom. i. p. 222. 


(e) See the Ada Sanctorum. Ordinis BenediRi, tom. f. p. 


560. 
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2 few companions, had happily extirpated, in the preceding 
century, the ancient ſuperſtitions in Gaul, and the parts ad- 
jacent, where idolatry had taken the deepeſt root; he allo 
carried the lamp of celeſtial truth among the Suevi, the Boli, 
the Franks, and other German nations, f) and perfevered in 
theſe pious and uſeful labours until his death, which happen- 
ed A. D. 615. Theſe voyages, and many others, underta- 
ken in the cauſe of Chriſt, carry no doubt, a ſpecious appear- 
ance of piety and zeal 3; but the impartial and attentive in- 
quirer after truth will find it impoſſible to form the ſame fa- 
vourable judgment of them all, or to applaud, without diſtine- 
tion, the motives that animated theſe laborious miſſionaries. 
That the deſigns of ſome of them were truly pious, and their 
characters without reproach, is unqueſtionably certain. But 
it is equally certain, that this was neither the caſe of them all, 
nor even of the greateſt part of them. Many of them diſco- 
vered, in the courſe of their miniſtry, the moſt turbulent paſ- 
lions, and diſhonoured the glorious cauſe in which they were 
engaged, by their arrogance and ambition, their avarice and 
cru Ity, They abuſed the power which they had received 
irom the Roman Pontitfs, of forming religious eſtabliſhments 
among the ſuperſtitious nations; and, inſtead of gaining fouls 
to Chriſt, they uſurped a deſpotie dominion over their obſe- 
quious proſelytes; and exerciſed a princely authority over the 
countries where their miniſtry had been ſucceſsful, Nor are 
we 

(1) Mabillon, Ada Sanfor. Ordinis Benedicti, tom. ii. p. 
(60, tom. iii. p. 72, 329, 500. Adamani lib. iii. ds $, Colum- 


Pare, in Canifii Lection. Antig. tom. i. p. 674. 
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we to conſider as entirely groundleſs, the ſuſpicions of thoſe 
who alledge, that many of the Monks, deſirous of rule and 
authority, concealed their vices under the maſk of religion, 
and endured, for a certain time, the auſterities of a rigid 
mortification and abſtinence, merely with a view to riſe inthe 


Church to the Epiſcopal dignity. 


Tu converſion of the Jews ſeemed at a ſtand in this centu- 
ry; few or none of that obſtinate nation embraced the God. 
pel in conſequence of an inward conviction of its truth, though 
in many places they were barbarouſly compelled, by the 
Chriſtians, to make an outward and feigned profeſſion of their 
faith in Chriſt. The Emperor Heraclius, incenſed againſt that 
miſerable people by the infinuations, as it is ſaid, of the Chrif- 
tian DoQors, perſecuted them in a cruel manner, and order- 
ed multitudes of them to be inhumanly dragged into the 


Chriſtian Churches, in order to be baptized by violence and 


compulſion. (g) The ſame odious method of converting was 
preached in Spain and Gaul, by the Monarchs of thoſe nations, 
2gainſt which even the Biſhops of Rome expreſſed their dil 
pleaſure and indignation. Such were the horrid and abomi- 
nable practices to which an ignorance of the true ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity, and the barbarous genius of this age, led the 
heralds of that divine religion, which was deſigned to ſpread 
abroad charity upon earth, and to render mankind truly an? 


rationally free, 


(gs) Eutychii Annales Eccleſiaſt. Alexandr. tom, ii, p. 212+ 
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CH 4-5 


Concerning the Calamitous Events that happened 1% the Churc: 
during this Century. 


Tu E Chriſtians ſuffered leſs in this, than in the preced- 
ing centuries, They were ſometimes perſecuted by the Per- 
fan Monarchs, but ſtill recovered their former tranquillity 
after tranſitory ſcenes of violence and oppreſſion, In England, 
thenew converts to Chriſtianity ſuffered various calamities un- 
der the petty Kings, who governed in thoſe boiſterous times; 
but theſe Kings embraced the Goſpel themſelves, and then 
the ſufferings of the Chriſtians ceaſed. In the Eaſtern coun- 
tries, and particularly in Syria and Paleſtine, the Jews, at 
certain times, attacked the Chriſtians with a mercileſs fury ; 
(h) but, however, with ſo little ſucceſs, that they always 
had reaſon to repent of their temerity, which was ſeverely 

chaſtiſed, It is true, the Church had other enemies, even 
thoſe, who, under the treacherous profeſſion of Chrittianity, 

were laying ſecret ſchemes for the reſtoration of Paganiſin ; 

but they were too weak and too inconſiderable to form any 


atempts that could endanger the Chriſtian cauſe. 


bur anew and moſt powerful enemy to the Chriſtian cauſe 


ſurted up in Arabia A. D. 61 2, under the reign of Heraclius. 


This 


(e) Eutychii Arnaler, tom. ii. p. 236. Jo. Henr. Hottingeri, Ii 
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This was Mahomet, an illiterate man (i), but endowed by 
nature with the moſt flowing aud attraQive eloquence, and 
with a vaſt and penctrating genius (i), diſtinguiſhed alſo by 
the advantages he enjoyed from the place of his birth, which 
added a luſtre to his name and his undertakings. This ad- 
venturous impoſtor declared publicly, that he was commiſi. 
oned, by God, to deſtroy polytheiſm and idolatry, and then 
to reform, firlt the religion of the Arabians, and afterward; 
the Jewiſh and Chriſtian worſhip, For theſe purpoſes he de. 
livered a new law, which is known by the name of Korn 
(E, or Alcaran; and having gained ſeveral victories ove 
his 

(i) Mahomet himſcif expreſsly declared, that he was totally ignorant 
of all branches ot learning and ſcience, and was even unable either to 


read or write: and his followers have drawn from this ignorance an 
argument in favour of the divinity of his miffion, and of the religior 


he taught, It is, however, ſcarcely credible, that his ignorance wa: 


ſuch as it is licre deſcribed, and feveral of his ſect have called in que. 
tion the de. larations of their chief relating to this point, See Chardin, 
Jeyages en Perſe, tom. iv, p. 33, 34. It we condder that Mahome: 
carried on, for a conſiderable time, a ſucceſsful commerce in Arabi, 
and the adjacent countries, this alone will convince us, that he muſt 
have becn in fome meaſure, inſtructed in the arts of reading, writing ant 
arithmetic, with the knowledge of which a Merchant cannot diſpenlz, 


(i) The writers, to whom we are indebted for accounts of the lit 
and religion of Matomet, are enumerated by Fabricius, in his Dei 
tus et Fyllalus aero mentor, pro weritate relig. Chriſtiane, cap. I. p. 73; 
To which we may add, Boulainvilliers, Vie de Mabemet, publiſhed in 
Londen, in $vo, in the year 1740, and which deſerves rather the chu. 
racter of a romance than of a luſtory: Gagnier, Vie de Mabomet, print- 
ed at Anſlerdam, in 2 vol, $vo, in 17:2, and commendable both for 
the learning and candour with which it appears to have been compo 
ſed ; and, above all, the moſt learned and judicious Sale's Pelimirag 
diſcourſe, prefixed to his Fnglifh tranſlation of the Koran, ſ. 2. p. 37+ 


(K) For an account of the Xian, ſee principally the learned Sale's 
Preface to his Engliſh tran ation of that work, Ses alſo Vero 
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bis enemies, he compelled an incredible multitude of perſons 
both in Arabia and the neighbouring nations, to receive his 
goctrine, and range themſelves under his ſtandards, Elated 
with this rapid and unexpected ſucceſs, he extended yet fur- 
ther his ambitious views, and formed the vaſt and arduous 
project of founding an empire. Here again, ſucceſs crown- 
ed his adventurous efforts ; and his plan was executed with 
ſuch intrepidity and impudence, that he died maſter of all 


Arabia, beſides ſeveral adjacent Provinces, 


Tur rapid ſucceſs, which attended the propagation of this 
new religion, was owing to cauſes that are plain and evident, 
and muſt remove, or rather prevent, our ſurprize, when they 
are attentively conſidered. The terror of Mahomet's arms, 
and the repeated victories which were gained by him and his 
ſucceſſors, were, no doubt, the irreſiſtible argument that per- 
ſuaded ſuch multitudes to embrace his religion, and, ſubmit 
to his dominion. Beſides, his law was artfully and marvel- 
louſly adapted to the corrupt nature of man; and in a more 
particular manner, to the manners and opinions of the 
Laſtern nations, and the vices to which they were naturally 

e addicted 3 
Diſreurs ſur P Alcoran, which is ſubjoined to the third Volume of his 
H of the Knights of Malta, and Chardin's Voyages en Perſe, tom. ii, 
p. 281. The book, which the Mahometans call the Koran, or Alcoran, 
is compoſed of ſeveral papers and diſcourſes of Mahomet, which were 
Ciſcovered and collected after his death, and is by no means that ſame 
lew, whoſe excellence Mahomet vaunted ſo highly. That ſome parts 
of the true Koran may be copied in the modern one, is indeed poſſible; 
* that the Koran, or lat, given by Mahomet to the Arabians, is en- 
urely diſtinct from the modern Alcoran, is maniſeſt from this, that in 


the latter, Mahomet appeals to and extols the former, and therefore 
er muſt be two different compoſitions, 
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addicted; for the articles of faith which it propoſed wer: 
6 ſew in number, and extremely imple; and the duties it re. 


quired were neither many, nor diſhcu!t, nor ſuch as were in. 


N 
. compatible with the empire of appetites and paſſions (I). |; 
is to be obſerved further, that the groſs ignorance, unde 
| which the Arabians, Syrians, Perſians, and the greateſt par 
of the Eaſtern nations laboured at this time, rendered man 
| an eaſy prey to the artifice and eloquence of this bold adyer. 
| turer. To theſe cauſes of the progreſs of Mahometiſm, . 
N may add the bitter diſſenſions and cruel animoſities that reign. 


ed among the Chriſtian ſects, particularly the Greeks, Ne. 
torians, Eutychians, and Monophyfites, difſenſions that killed 
a great part of the Eaſt with carnage, aſſaſſinations, and ſuch 
Acteſtable enormities, as rendered the very name of Chriſtianity 
odious to many. Other caules of the ſudden progreſs of tha 
| religion, will naturally occur to ſuch as conſider attentive 
| its ſpirit and genius, and the ſtate of the world at thi 


time (m). 


AFTER the death of Mahomet which happened A. D. 632, 


nis followers, led on by an amazing intrepidity, and fanatica 


fury, extended their conqueſts beyond the limits of Aratt, 


and ſubdued Syria, Perſia, Egypt, and other countries under 


their dominion, 


Tue 


. 


(I) See Reland, de religiane Mubumedica, Sale's Preliminary diſcery.» 


* 2 , 4! 4727 
(m) See Ockley's Conqueſt of Syria, Pera, and Egypt by tic Saracen 
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the firſt part of which was publiſhed at Londen 1708, and the ſeccnd 
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Tut progreſs, however, of this triumphant ſect received 
+ conſiderable check by the civil diſſenſions which aroſe 
among them immediately after the death of Mahomer. 
Abubeker and Ali, the former the father-in-law, and the 
latter the ſon-in-law of this pretended Prophet, aſpired both 
o ſucceed him in the empire which he had erected. Upon 
this aroſe a tedious and cruel conteſt, whoſe flame reached to 

4 
ſucceeding ages, and produced that ſchiſm, which divided 
the Mahometans into two great factions, whoſe ſeparation not 
nly gave riſe to a variety of opinions and rites, but alſo ex- 
cized the moſt implacable hatred, and the moſt deadly animo- 
ties. Of theſe factions, the one acknowledged Abubeker a- 
the true calif, or ſucceſſor of Mahomet, and its members were 
:iſtinguiſhed by the name of Sonnites ; while the other ad- 
red to Ali, and were known by the title of Schittes (n). 
Dach however adhered to the Alcoran as a divine law, 
and the rule of faith and manners; to which indeed, the 
fvmer added, by way. of interpretation, the Senna, 1. e. a 
cram law which they looked upon as deſcended from Ma- 
Lomer by oral tradition, and which the Schiites refuſed to 
amr, Among the Sonnites, or followers of Abubeker, we 
re to reckon the Turks, Tartars, Arabians, Africans, and 
ue greater part of the the Indian Mahometans ; whereas the 
"erlans and the ſubjects of the Grand Mogul are generally 
-nivered as the followers of Ali; though the latter in- 


AA 


00 icem rather to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality in this conteſt, 
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de Reland, De relivioze Turcica, lib. i. p. 56. 70, 4. 83 Char- 


4s Vozavecn Perſe, tom, ii. p. 236. 
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Bes1Dpes theſe two grand factions, there are other ſabor. 
dinate ſeas among the Mahometans, which diſpute with 
warmth concerning ſeveral points of religion, though without 
violating the rules of mutual toleration (o). Of theſe ſeg; 
there are four, which far ſurpaſs the reſt in point of reputz. 


tion and importance. 


(o) For an account of the Mahometan ſects, ſee Hottinger, Hip... 
Orient, lib. ii. cap. vi. p. 340 Ricaut, Etat de Empire Ottoman, livr. i, 
p. 242. Chardin's Voyages en Perſe, tom, ii, p. 263. Sale's Prelimi, 
nary Diſcourſe, ſ. 8. p. 151. 
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CE AF. ME 


Concerning the Doctors and Miniſters of the Church, and 


its form of Government, during this Century. 


Tae diſputes about pre- eminence, that had fo long 
ſubſiſted between the Biſhops of Rome and Conflantiniple, pro- 
ceeded in this century, to ſuch violent lengths, as laid the 
foundations of that deplorable ſchiſm, which afterwards ſepa- 
rated the Greek and Latin Churches. "The moſt learned 
writers, and thoſe who are moſt remarkable for their know- 
ledge cf antiquity, are generally agreed that Boniface III. en- 
gaged Phocas, that abominable tyrant, who waded to the 
imperial throne through the blood of the Emperor Mauritius, 
to take from the Biſhop of Conſtantiople the title of æcumenical 
or Univerſal Biſhop, and to confer it upon the Pontiff. They 
relate this, however, upon the ſole authority of Baronius; 
for none of the ancient writers have mentioned it, If, indeed. 
we are to give credit to Anaſtaſius and Paul Deacon (p), 
ſomething like what we have now related was tranſacted by 
Phocas; for when the Biſhops of Con/lantinople maintained 
that their Church was not only equal in dignity and authority 
to that of Rome, but alſo the head of all the Chriſtian Church- 
es, this tyrant oppoſed their pretenſions, and granted the 

. pre- 


(p) Anaſtaſius, De witis P ontificum, Paul diacon, De rebus geftis Longe 
bard. lib, iv, Cap, xxxvii. in Muratorii Scriptor. rerum Ttalicar, tom. i. 
5. 40. K What became of the authority of St. Peter before this 
pe riod ? 
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pre-eminence to the Church of Rome : and thus was the pa- 


pal ſupremacy firſt introduced, 


Tut Roman Pontifts uſed all forts of methods to maintain 
and enlarge the authority and pre-eminence which they had 
acquired by this grant from the moſt odious tyrant that evet 


diſgraced the annals of Hiſtory. We find, however, in the 


- moſt authentic accounts of the tranſactions of this century, 


that not only ſeveral Emperors and Princes, but alſo whole 
nations, oppoſed the ambitious views of the Biſhops of Rane. 
The Byzantine hiſtory, and the Formulary of Marculfus, con- 
tain many proofs of the influence, which the civil magiſtrate 
yet retained in religious matters, and of the ſubordination of 
the Roman Pontifis to the regal authority, It is true, the 
Roman writers affirm, that Conſtantine Pogonatus abdicated 
che pri ilege of confirming by his approbation, the election of 
the Biſhop of that City; and, as a proof of this, they allege 
i paſſage of Anaſtaſius, in which it is ſaid, that, according 
% an edict of Poronatus, the Fontiff, who Mould be etedtes, 
"was te be erdaine immediately, and without the leaſt delay (q). 
But every one muſt ſee, that this paſſage is inſufficient to 
prove what thefe writers aſſert with ſuch confidence. It is 
however Curtain, that this Einperor abated, ſome ſay remi- 
ten, the ſum, which, ſince the time of Theodoric, the B.- 
op of Rome had been vL)1ged to pay to the imperial trea- 


ſury 
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ſury beſore they could be ordained, or have their election 


confirmed (r). 


Tur ancient Britons and Scots perſiſted long in the main- 


ſenance of their religious liberty; and neither the threats nor 
promiſes of the legates of Rome could engage them to ſubmir 
to the decrees and authority of the ambitious Pontiff, as ap- 
pears manifeſtly from the teſtimony of Bede. The Churches 
of Gaul and Spain attributed as much authority to the Biſhop 
of Rome, ©s they thought ſuitable to their own dignity, and 
conſiſtent with their intereſts ; nay, even m Italy, his ſupreme 
authority was obſtinately rejected, ſince the Biſhop of Rawven- 
na, and other Prelates, refuſed an implicit ſubmiſſion to his 
orders (s). Beſides all this, multitudes of private perſons ex- 
preſſed publickly, and without the leaſt heſitation, their ab- 
horrence of the vices, and particularly of the lordly ambiti- 
on, of the Roman Pontiffs; and it is highly probable, that 
the Valdenſes or Vaudois had already, in this century, re- 
tired into the Vallies of Piedmont, that they might be more at 


liberty to oppoſe the tyranny of thoſe imperious Prelates (t). 
Tux 


(1) Anaſtas, wit. Pontif. in Agathone. p. 144. compared with Maſco- 
vii Hit, German, tom. ii, p. 121. in the annotations. It will not be 
amiſ to obſerve here, that by the fame edi, which diminiſned the 
ordination- money paid by the Piſhop of Rome to the Emperor, Con- 
ſtantine reſumed the power of confirming the election of the Pope, 
„meln his predecefiors had inveſted in the exarclis of Ravenna; fo that 
te Biſhop ele was not to be ordained till his ele gion was notified to 
the Court of Conſtantinople, and the imperial decree confirming it was 
received by the eleQors at Rome, See Anaſtaſius, in his life of Agatho. 

(5) See Geddes, Miſcelianecus Tracts, tom. ii. p. 6. 


ee Antoine Leger's Hiſtoire des Egliſes Vaudoiſes, livr. i. p. 15, 
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Tur progreſs of vice among the ſubordinate rulers and 
miniſters of the Church was, at this time truly deplorable; 
neither Biſhops, Preſbyters, Deacons, nor even the cloiſtered 


Monks, were exempt from the general contagion, as appears 


ſrom the unanimous confeſſion of all the writers of this ces 


tury, that are worthy of credit. In thoſe very places that 
were conſecrated to the advancement of piety, and the fer- 
vice of God, there was little elſe to be ſeen than ghoſtly an- 
pition, inſatiable avarice, pious frauds, intolerable pride, and 
a ſupercilious contempt of the natural rights of the people 
with many other vices ſtill more enormous, There reigned 
alſo in many places the moſt bitter difſenſions between the 
Biſhops and Monks. The former had employed the greedy 
hands of the latter to augment the Epiſcopal treaſure, and to 
draw contributions from all parts to ſupport them in their 
luxury, and the indulgence of their luſts. The Monks per- 
ceiving this, and alſo unwilling to ſerve the Biſhops in ſuch 
a diſhonourable character, fled for refuge to the Emperors 
and Princes, under whoſe civil juriſdiction they lived ; and 


aſterwards, for their further ſecurity, had recourſe to the 


protection of the Roman Pontiff. (u) This protection they 


readily obtained, and the imperious Pontifis, always fond of 
exerting thetr authority, exempted, by degrees, the Mo- 
naſtie Orders from the juriſdiction of the Biſhops. The 


Nonks, in return for this important ſervice, devoted them- 


ſcives 


(u) See Launoii Aſertio inguiſiticnis in CLar;am Inmunitatis S. Cern ars 
Opp. tom. iii. part i. p. 50. Baluzii Miſcell::*. tom. ii, p. 159. ten, 
* p. 108. Muraterii Antiqu, Italic. tom. ii. p. 944; 949 
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ſelves wholly to advance the intereſts, and to maintain the 
dignity of the Biſhop of Rome. They made his cauſe their 
own, and repreſented him as a ſort of God to the ignorant 
multitude, over whom they had gained a prodigiovs aſcendant 
by the notion that generally prevailed of the ſanctity of the 
Monaſtie Order. It is, at the ſame time, to be obſerved, 
chat this immunity of the Monks was a fruitful ſource of 
licentiouſneſs and diſorder, and occaſioned the greateſt part 
of the vices with which they were afterwards ſo juſtly charged, 
Such, at leaſt, is the judgment of the beſt writers upon this 
ſubject. (w) 


lx the mean time the Monks were every where in high 
repute, and their cauſe was accompanied with the moſt 
ſurprizing ſucceſs, particularly among the Latins, through 
the protection and favour of the Roman Pontiff, and their 
pharifaical affectation of uncommon piety and devotion, The 
heads of families, ſtriving to ſurpaſs each other in their zeal 
for the propagation and advancement of Monkery, dedicated 
their children to God by ſhutting them up in convents, and 
devoting them to a ſolitary life, which they looked upon as 
the higheſt felicity ; (x) nor did they fail to ſend with theſe 
innocent victims a rich dowry. Abandoned profiigates, who 
had paſſed their days in the moſt enormous purſuits, and 
whoſe guilty conſciences filled them with terror and remorſe, 
vere comforted with the deluſive hopes of obtaining pardon, 

D d and 


(w) Sec Launoii Examen privilegii S. Cermani, tom, iii. part i, p. 282 
Wilkins's Concilia Magnæ Britanniz, tom. i, p. 42, 44, 49, Kc. 


(x) Cervaiz, Hiſtoire de P Abbe Suger, tom, i. p. 9— 16. 
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and making atonement for their crimes, by leaving the great 
part of their fortune to ſome Monaftic ſociety. Multity%, 
impelled by the unnatural dictates of a gloomy ſuperſtition, 
deprived their children of fertile lands and rich patrimonie, Co 
in favour of the Monks, by whoſe prayers they hoped to rep. 

der the Deity propitious. Several Eccleſiaftics laid dom I 
rules for the direction of the Monaſtic Orders. Tha £2 
among the Latins, who undertook this pious taſk, were Fri 
tuoſus, Iſidore, Johannes, Gerundinenſis, and Columba, ( 
The rule of diſcipline, preſcribed by St. Benedict, was not 2 


yet ſo univerſally followed as to exclude all others. 
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CHAP IV; 


Concerning the Doctrine of the Chrifltian Church in this 
Century, 


Ix this barbarous age, religion lay expiring under a motley 


and enormous heap of ſuperſtitious inventions, and had neither 
the courage nor the-force to raiſe her head, or to diſplay her 
native charms, to a darkened and deluded world. In the 
earlier periods of the Church, the worſhip of Chriſtians was 
confined to the one Supreme God, and his Son Jeſus Chritt ; 
but the Chriſtians of this century multiplied the objects of their 
derotion, and paid homage to the remains of the true cro!s, to 
the images of the ſaints, and to bones, whoſe real owners 


were extremely dubious. (z) The primitive Chriſtians, in 
Dd 2 order 


(2) It will not be amiſs to quote here a remarkable paſſage out 
of the Life of St. Eligius or Eloi, Biſhop of Noyon, which is to 
be found in Dacherius's Spicilegium weter. Scriptor. tom. ii. p. 
92, This paſſage, which is very proper to give us a juſt idea of 
the piety of this age, is as follows: * Huic ſanctiſſimo viro 
inter cetera virtutum ſuarum miracula id etiam a domino conceſ- 
ſum erat, ut Sanctorum martyrum corpora, quæ per tot ſzcula 
abolita populis hactenus habebantur.”” It appears by this paſſage 
that St. Eloi was a zealous relick-hunter, and if we may give cre- 
dit to the writer of his life, he was very ſucceſsful at this kind of 
game; for he ſmelt and unkennelled the carcaſes of St. Quintin, 
S:, Plato, St. Criſpin, St. Criſpinian, St. Lucian, and many 
more, The Biſhops of this age, who were either ambitiouſly de- 
irous of popular applauſe, or intent upon accumulating riches and 
illing their coffers with the oblations of a ſuperſtitious people, pre- 
ended to be endowed with a miraculous ſagacity in diſcovering 
de badies of Saints and Martyrs, bh | 
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order to excite men to a courſe of piety and virtue, ſet before 
them that heavenly ſtate, and thoſe manſions of miſery which 
the goſpel has revealed as the diſferent portions of the righte. 
ous and the wicked: while the Chriſtians of this century talk- 
ed of nothing elſe but a certain fire, which effaced the ſtain: 
of vice, and purified ſouls from their corruption. The former 
taught that Chriſt, by his ſufferings and death, had made 
atonement for the fins of mortals ; the /atter ſeemed, by their 
ſuperſtic:ons doctrine to exclude from the kingdom of heaven, 
ſuch as had not contributed, by their offerings to augment the 
riches of the Clergy, or the Church, (a) The former were 
only ſtudious to attain to 4 virtuous ſimplicity of life and 
manners, and employed their principal zeal and diligence in 


the 


(a) St. Eligius, or Eloi, expreſſes himſelf upon this matter, 
in the following manner; © Bonus Chriſtianus eſt, qui ad eccie- 
ce ſiam frequenter venit, et oblationem, quæ in altari Deo offeratur, 
« exhibet; gm de fructibus ſuis non guſtat, niſi prius Deo ali- 
squid offerat; qui, quoties Sanctæ Solemnitates adveniunt, ante 
« dies plures caſtitatem etiam cum propria uxore cuſtodit, ut ſe- 
* cura conſcientia Domini altate accedere poſſit; qui poſtremo 
„ Symbolum vel orationem Dominicam memoriter tenet —Redt- 
mite animas veſtras de pœna, dum habetis in poteſtate remedia— 
„ Ohlationes et decimas eccleſiis offerte, luminaria ſanctis locis, 
« juxta quod habetis, exhibete ad ecclenñam quoque frequentius 
« convenite, Sandtorum patrocinia humiliter expetite quod | 
„ obſervaveritis, ſecuri in die judicii ante tribunal ztern! judicis 
*© yenientes dicetis: Da, Domine quia dedimus: We ſee her: 
2 large and ample «leſcription of the character of a good Chriſtiar, 
in which there is not the leaſt mention of the lowe of God, refegnation 
to his will, obedience to his laws, or of juftice, benevolence, and 
charity towards men; and in which the whole of religion is made 
to conſiſi in comme often to Church, bringing offerings to the Altar, 
lighting Caigcs in conſecrate.l places, aud ſuch like vain len- 
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the culture of true and genuine piety ; while the latter placed 
the whole of religion in external rites and bodily exerciſes. 
The methods alſo of ſolving the difficulties, and diſſipating the 
doubts, that often aroſe in inquiſitive minds, were of a piece 
with the reſt of the ſuperſtitious ſyſtem that now prevailed. 
The two great and irreſiſtible arguments againſt all doubts, 
were the authority of the Church, and the working of Miracles : 
and the production of theſe prodigies required no extraordinary 
degree of dexterity in an age of ſuch groſs and univerſal igno- 


Tance. 


puilosor uh and Theology had ſcarcely any remains of 
life, any marks of exiſtence among the Latins, the Greeks 
were wholly occupied with controverſies about certain particu- 
lar branches of religion, and never once thought of reducing 
all the doctrines of Chriſtianity into one regular and ra- 
tional ſyſtem. It is true, Antiochus, a Monk of Paleſ- 
tine, compoſed a ſhort ſummary of the Chriſtian doctrine, 
which he intitled, The pande of the Holy Scriptures. It is, 
however, eaſy to perceive what ſort of an author he was, 
how void of dignity and true judgment, from many circum- 
ſtances, and particularly, from that rueful poem which is 
ſubjoined to his work, in which he deplores, in lamentable 
ſtrains, the loſs of that precious fragment of the true croſs, 
which is ſaid to have been carried away by the Perſians, among 
other ſpoils. The mot elegant and judicious ſummary of 
theology that appeared among the Latins in this century, was 
the Treatiſe of Ildefonſe de cognitione battiſmi, which was ſa» 
ied, by Baluzius, from the ruins of time; a work, indeed. 


which 
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which is not extremely neceſſary, ſince the ignoble frauds of 
ſuperſtition have been ſo fully brought to light, though it con. 
tains remarkable proofs, that many of the corrupt additions 
and inventions, which dishgure Chriſtianity in the Popiſh 


Churches, were not contrived till after this period, (b) 


Trz moral writers of this century, and their miſerable 
productions, ſhew too plainly to what a wretched ſtate tha 
noble and important ſcience was now reduced. What rub- 
biſh, what an heap of ſuperſtitious fancies, and how many 
marks of extrayagance, perplexity, and doubt? Beſides ; the 
{aity had little reaſon to complain of the ſeverity of their no- 
ral conduQtors, whoſe cuſtom it was to reduce all the obligat- 
ons of Chriſtianity to the practice of a ſmall number of virtue, 
as appears from Aldhelm's Treatiſe concerming the eight princi- 
pal virtues, Nor was the neglect of theſe duties attended wit 
ſuch penalties as were proper to reſtrain offenders. The fall 
notions alſo, which prevailed in this age, tended much to 
diminiſh a juſt ſenſe of the nature and obligations of virtue; 


tor the ſolitude of the Monaſtic life, Pl. HY with 


(b) See Baiuzii Miſcellaner, tom. vi. p. i. From the work of 
Ndefonſns, it appears evident, that the monſtrous doctrine of 
Tranſubflantiation was abſolutely unknown to the Latins in this 
century. See C. 137. p. 99. that the Holy Scriptures were in the 
hands of all Chriſtians, and were peruſed by them without the 
{eaſt moleſtation orreſtraint, c. 80. p. 59. Ildefonfus, it is tue, 
's zealous in baniſhing reaſon and philoſophy from religious mit- 
ters; he however eſtabliſhes the Holy Scriptures, and the Writings 
of the ancient Doctirs as the Supreme Tribunals, before which ay 
theological opinions are to be tried, p. 14, 22. 
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m» marks of ſolid and genuine piety, was deemed ſufficient to 
atone for all ſorts of crimes, and was therefore honoured a- 
mong the Latins with the title of the Second Baptiſm, which 
circumſtance alone may ſerve to ſhew us the miſerable ſtate of 


Chriſtianity at this time. 


As to the diſſenſions of the Catholic Chriſtians among them- 
ſelves, they produced, at this time, few or no events 
worthy of mention. We ſhall, therefore, only obſerve, that 
in this century were ſown the ſeeds of thoſe fatal diſcords, 
which rent aſunder the bonds of Chriftian communion between 


the Greek and Latin Churches ; nay, theſe ſeeds had already 


taken root in the minds of the Greeks, to whom the Roman 


power became inſupportable, and the pretenſions of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff odious. 


In Britain, warm controverſies concerning baptiſm, the 
tonſure, and particularly the famous diſpute concerning the 
time of celebrating the Eaſter feſtival, were carried on between 
the ancient Britons and the new Converts to Chriſtianity, which 
Auguſtin had made among the Anglo-Saxons, (c) and which 
were entirely terminated, in the eighth century, in favour of 


the Anglo-Saxons by the Benedictme Monks, (d) 


(c) Curnmani Epifela in Jac, Uſſerii Sylloge Epiftolar. Hibernicar. p. 
23- Bedz Hiſtoria Eccleſiaſt. gentis Anglor, lib, iii, cap. xxv, 


(*) Mabillon, Pref. ad Szc, iii, Benedicbiram, p. 2. See alſo Dr, Ware 
aer's Zcclefigft, Hi. book iii. 
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CHA-F. . 


Concerning the Rites and Ceremonies uſed in the Church during 
this Century. 


|| N the Council of Onſtantinaple, which was called Quin. 
ſextum, (e) the Greeks enacted ſeveral Jaws concerning the 
ceremonies that were to be obſerved in divine worſhip, which 
rendered their ritual, in ſome reſpeQs, different from that of 
the Romans. Theſe laws were publicly received by all the 
Churches, which were eſtabliſhed in the dominions of the 
Grecian Emperors ; and alſo by thoſe which were joined with 
them in communion and doctrine, though under the civil ju- 
riſdiction of Barbarian Princes. Nor was this all: for every 
Roman Pontiff added ſomething new to the ancient rites and 
inſtitutions, as if it was an eſſential mark of their zeal for re- 
ligion, and of their pious diſcharge of the Miniſterial function, 
to divert the multitude with new ſhews and new ſpectacles of 
devout mummery. Theſe ſuperſtitious inventions were, in 
the time of Charlemagne, propagated from Rome among the 
Latin Churches, whoſe ſubjection to the ritual was neceſſary 


to ſatisfy the ambitious demands of the lordly Pontiff. 


It 


(e) This council was called Qyinſextum, from its being conſidered as 
1 ſupplement to the fifth and ſixth councils of Cerftantineple, in which 
nothing had been decreed concerning the morals of Chriſtians, or reli- 


CIO0US ceremonies. 
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Ir will not be improper to ſelect here a few out of the 
many inſtances we could produce of the multiplication of reli- 
gious rites in this century. The number of feſtivals, under 
which the Church already groaned, was now auginented ; a 
new feſtival was inſtituted in honour of the true croſs on which 
Chriſt ſuffered, and another in commemoration of the Savi- 
our's aſcenſion into Heaven, Boniface V. enacted that infa- 
nous law, by which the Churches became places of refuge to 
all who fled thither for protection; a law which procured a 
ſort of impunity to the moſt enormous crimes, and gave a 
looſe rein to the licentiouſneſs of the moſt abandoned profli- 
gates, Honorius employed all his diligence and zeal in em- 
belliſhing Churches, and other conſecrated places with the 
moſt pompous and magnificent ornaments ; for as neither 
Chriſt, nor his Apoſtles had left any injunctions of this nature 
totheir followers, their pretended \ icar thought it but juſt to 
lupply this defect by the moſt ſplendid diſplay of his oſtentati- 
ous beneficence, We ſhall paſs in filence the riches and va- 
riety of the ſacerdotal garments that were now uſed at the ce- 
lebration of the Euchariſt, and in the performance of divine 
worſhip, as this would lead us into a tedious detail of minute 


and unimportant matters, 
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T HE Eaſtern Empire had now fallen from its former 
ſtrength and grandeur, through the repeated ſhocks of 
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calamities. The throne was now become the ſeat of terry, 
inquietude, and ſuſpicion ; nor was any reign attended with 
an uninterrupted tranquillity. In this century three Empe- 
rors were dethroned, loaded with ignominy, and ſent int 
baniſhment. Under Leo the Iſaurian, and his fon Conſtag- 
tine, ſurnamed Copronymus, aroſe that fatal controverſy 
about the worſhip of images, which proved a ſource of inny. 
merable calamities and troubles, and weakened, almoſt in. 
credibly, the force of the empire. Theſe troubles and di. 
ſenſions left the Saracens at liberty to ravage the provinces of 
Afia and Africa, to oppreſs the Greeks in the moſt barbaroy 
manner, and to extend their territories and doyminion on all 
ſides, as alſo to oppoſe every where the progreſs of Chriſtian. 
ty, and, in ſome places, to extirpate it entirely, But the 
troubles of the empire, and the calamities of the Church, did 
not end here: for about the middle of this century, ther 
were aſſalled by new enemies, ſtill more fierce and inhuman 
than thoſe whoſe uſurpations they had hitherto fuſfered. 
Theſe were the Turks, a tribe of the Tartars, or at. leaſt ther 
deſcendants, who, breaking ſorth from the inacceſſible wit: 
about Mount Caucaſus, overſpread Calc/iis, Iberia, and Alba. 
nia, ruſhed from thence into Armenia, and, after having ſub- 
dued the Saracens, turned their victorious arms againſt the 
Grecks, whom, in proceſs of time, they reduced under ther 


dominion, 
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King of the Spaniſh Goths, (f) whoſe defeat was principally 


due to the treachery of their general Julian, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of the greateſt part of the territories of this van- 
quiſhed Prince. About the ſame time the Empire of the 
Viſigoths, which had ſubſiſted in Spain above three hundred 
years, was totally overturned by theſe fierce and ſavage in- 
vaders, who alſo took poſſeſſion of all the Maritime coaſts of 
Gaul from the Pyrenean Mountains to the River Rhone, from 
whence they made frequent excurſions, and ravaged the 


neighbouring countries with fire and ſword. 


Tux rapid progreſs of theſe bold invaders was, indeed. 
checked by Charles Martel, who gained a ſignal victory over 
them in a bloody action near the city of Poitiers A. D. 732. 
g) But the vanquiſhed ſpoilers ſoon recovered their ſtrength 
and their ferocity, and returned with new violence to their 
deraſtations. This engaged Charlemagne to lead a formida- 
ble army into Spain, with a deſign to deliver that whole 
country from the oppreſſive yoke of the Saracens : but this 
grand enterprize, though it did not entirely miſearry, was 
not, however, attended with the ſignal ſucceſs that was ex- 
peted from it. (h) The inroads of this warlike people 

were 


* 


(f) Jo, Mariana, Rerum Hiſpanicarum, lib. vi, cap xxi. Euſebe Re- 
naudot, Hiftoria Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 253. Jo. De Ferreras, Hiſ- 
tene as "E ſpagre, tom. ii, p. 425. 

e) Paulus Diaconus, De geſtis Lor acbard. lib. vi, cap. xlvi. Iii. Jo, 
7 A * 0 Sy 06 X 83 , 

anana, Rerum Hiſpon, lib, vii. cap. iii. Bayle's Dificnary, at the ar- 
ele Ahderamus, Ferreras, Iii. & E gagne, tom. ii, p. 462. 

%) Henr, de Bunav, Teviſche Kay ſerund Reich's Hiſtoric, Co. L. p. 
39%, Ferreras, Ni. 4 Efpagre, tom, ii, p. 50“. 
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were felt by many of the Weſtern Provinces, beſides thoſe of 
France and Spain. Several parts of 7taly ſuffered from they 
incurſions ; the land of Sardinia was reduced under their 
yoke ; and Sicily was ravaged and oppreſſed by them in the 
moſt inhuman manner, Hence the Chriſtian Religion in 


Spain and Sardinia ſuffered ĩinexpreſſibly under theſe violen 
uſurpers. 


Iv Germany, and the adjacent countries, the Chriſtians 
were aſſailed by another ſort of enemies; for all ſuch as ad. 
hered to the Pagan ſuperſtitions beheld them with the met 
unrelenting violence and fury. (i) Hence, in ſeveral place, 
caſtles and fortreſſes were erected to reſtrain the incurſions of 


theſe Barbarian Zealots. 


(i) Servati Lupi, vita Wigberti, p. 304. 
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CEAF. IK 


Concerning the Doctors and Miniſters of the Church, and its forns 


of Government, during this Century, 


Tu E corruption of manners, which diſhonoured the 
Clergy in the former century, increaſed, inſtead of diminiſh 
;ng, in this, and diſcovered itſelf under the moſt odious cha- 
1aQers, both in the Eaſtern and Weſtern Provinces. In the 
Faſt there aroſe the moſt violent diſſenſions and quarrels 
among the Biſhops and Doctors of the Church, who, ſorget- 
ting the duties of their ſtations, and the cauſe of Chriſt in 
«hich they were engaged, threw the ſtate into combuſtion by 
their outrageous clamours, and their ſcandalous diviſions ; 
and even went fo far as to embrue their hands in the blood of 
their brethren who differed from them in opinion, In the 
Weſtern world, Chriſtianity was not lefs diſgraced by tlie 
lives and actions of thoſe who pretended to be the luminaries 
of the Church, and who ought to have been ſo in reality by 
exhibiting examples of piety and virtue to their flock. The 
Clergy abandoned themſelves to their paſſions without mode- 
ration or reſtraint : they were diſtinguiſhed by their luxury, 
their gluttony, and their luſt ; they gave themſelves vp to 
Giſſipations of various kinds, to the pleaſures of hunting, and, 
what was ſtill more remote from their ſacred character, to 
military ſtudies, (k) and enterprizes. They had alſo ſo far 


ext in- 


-\ * * 0 pe . . * 
(x) Steph. Baluzius, 44 Reginon. Prumienſem, p. 363. Wilkins's 


Canci i Magræ Britannia, tom. i. p. 90. 
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extinguiſhed every principle of fear and ſhame, that they be. 
came incorrigible ; nor could the various laws enacted again 
their vices by Carloman, Pepin, and Charlemagne at ell con- 
tribute to ſet bounds to their licentiouſneſs, or to bring about 
their reformation. (1) 


Ir is, indeed, amazing, that, notwithſtanding the ſhock. 
ing nature of ſuch vices, eſpecially in a ſet of men whoſe pro 
feſſtſon obliged them to diſplay to the world the attradting 
luſtre of virtuous example; and notwithſtanding the perpetw| 
troubles and complaints which theſe vices occaſioned ; the 
Clergy were ſtill held, corrupt as they were, in the higbeſ 
veneration, and were honoured as a fort of deities, by the 
ſubmitlive muſtizude. This veneration, for the Biſhops and 
Clergy, and the influence and authority it gave them over the 
people, were, indeed, carried much higher in the Wet than 
in the Eaſtern Provinces; and the reaſons of this difference: 
will appear manifeſt to ſuch as conſider the cuſtoms and nun- 
ners that prevailed among the barbarous nations, which were, 
at this time, maſters of Europe, before their converſion to 
Chriſtianity, All theſe nations, during their continuance 
under the darkneſs of paganiſm, were abſolutely enſlaved to 
their Prieſts, without whoſe counſel and authority they tranſ- 
Qed nothing of the leaſt importance, either in civil or mil 


tary affairs (m). Upon their converſion to Chriſtianity, they, 
therefore, 


(1) Steph. Baluz. Capitular, regum Francor. tom. ii. p. 189. 
208, 275, 493, &c. 
(m) Julius Cæſar, De bello Gallico, lib. v. e. 13. © Druid 
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bereſore, thought proper to transfer to the Miniſters of their 
new religion, the rights and privileges of their former Prieſts : 
zac the Chriſtian Biſhops, in their turn, were not only ready 
o accept the offer, but uſed all their diligence and dexterity to 
{cure and aſſert to themſelves, and their ſuccefſors the do- 


Ft | minton 


« ſys, publicis privatiſque, conſtituunt; et, h quod eſt admiſ- 
« ſum facinus, 6 cœdes facta, ſi de hæreditate, fi de finibus con- 
« troverſia eſt, iidem decernunt, præmia, poenaſque conſtituunt: 
« | qui aut publicus eorum decreto non ſtetit, ſacrificiis inter- 
« dicunt-Druides a bello abeſſe conſueverunt, neque tributa 
una cum reliquis pendunt : militiæ vacationem, omniumgue 
„rerum kabent immunitatem. Tantis excitati præmiis, et ſua 
« ſponte multi in diſciplinam conveniunt, et a parentibus propin- 
« quiſque mittutur.“ Tacitus (De mor. Germanorum, cap. vii. 
p. 384. edit, Gronov.) expretles allo the power and authority of 
the Prieſts or Druids in the following terms: * Neque enim ani- 
madvertere, neque vincire, neque verberare quidem, nifi ſa- 
« cerdotibus permiſſum, non quaſh in pocnam, nec ducis juſſu, 
«ſed velut eo imperante.” And again, cap. ii. Silentium 
« per ſacerdotes, quibus et tum coercendi jus eſt, imperatur.“ 
Helmoldus, chron. Sclaworum, lib. i. cap. xxxvi. p. go. ex- 
preſſes himſelf to the ſame purpoſe, ** Major Flaminis, quam 
„Regis, apud ipſos veneratio eſt.” And again, lib. ii. cap. 
vii. p. 235- © Rex apud eos modicæ zſtimationis eſt comparatione 
© Flaminis, Ille enim reſponſa perquirit Rex et populus ad 
illſus nutum pendent.” This ancient cuſtom of honouring 
their Priefts, and ſubmitting, in all things, to their deciſions, 
was ſtill preferved by the Germans, and other European nations, 
after their converſion to Chriſtianity : and this furniſhes a ſatis- 
tattory anſwer to that queſtion, viz. How 1t came to paſs, that 
the Chriſtian Prieſthood obtained in the Wett that enormous de- 
pee of authority, which is ſo contrary to the poſitive precepts of 
Chriſt, and the nature and genius of his divine religion. g But 
bey perceived not, the finger of God in this, to the tuliiling 
ue prophecies, of the falling from the true faith, and they 
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212 An ABRIDGMENT or 
minion and authority which the Miniſters of paganiſm hug 
uſurped over an ignorant and brutiſh people. 


Tur honours and privileges which the Weſtern nations had 
voluntarily conferred upon the Biſhops, and other Doctor & 
the Church, were now augmented with new and immen{: 
acceſſions of opulence and authority. The endowments of the 
Church and Monaſteries, and the revenues of the Biſhop 
were hitherto conſiderable ; but in this century a new ar 
ingenious method was found out of acquiring much greater 
riches to the Church, and of increaſing its wealth through 
ſucceeding ages. An opinion prevailed univerſally at thi 
time, though its authors are not known, that the puniſhmen 
which the righteous Judge of the world has reſerved for the 
tranſgreſſions of the wicked, was to be prevented and annul- 
led, by liberal donations to God, to the Saints, to the 
Churches and Clergy. In conſequence of this notion, the 
great and opulent, who were, generally ſpeaking, the mol 
remarkable for their flagitious and abominable lives, offered, 
out of the abundance which they had received by inheritance, 
or acquired by rapine, rich donations, in order to avoid the 
ſufferings and penalties annexed by the Prieſts to tranſgreſſu: 
in this life (n), and to eſcape the miſery denounced again 

the 


(n) The temporal penalties here mentioned were rigorous faſt, 
bodily pains and mortifications, long and frequent prayers, pil 
grimages to the tombs of Saints and Martyrs, and ſuch like 20. 
ſterities. Theſe were the penalties, which the Prieſts impoſe 
upon ſuch as had confeſſed their crimes ; and as they were fin- 


gularly grievous to thoſe who had led voluptuous lives, and were 
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the wicked in a future ſtate, This new and commodions 
method of making atonement for iniquity, was the principal 
ſource of thoſe immenſe treaſures, which, from this period, 
began to flow in upon the Clergy, the Churches and Mona- 
eries, and continued to enrich them through ſucceeding 


* 


ages down to the preſent time (o). 


Bur here it is highly worthy of obſervation, that the do- 
rations which Princes and perſons of the firſt rank preſented, 
in order to make expiation for their fins, and to ſatisfy the 
juſtice of God, and the demands of the Clergy, did not only 
conſiſt in thoſe private poſſeſſions which every citizen may en- 
joy, and with which the Churches and Convents were already 
abundantly enriched ; no: theſe donations were carried to a 
much more extravagant length, and the Church was endow- 
ed with ſeveral of thoſe publick grants, which are peculiar to 
Princes and Sovereign ſtates, and which are commonly called 
regalia, or royal domains. Eunperors, Kings, and Princes, 
hgnalized their ſuperſtitious veneration for the Clergy, by in- 
veſting Biſhops, Churches, and Monaſteries, in the poſſeſſion 
of whole Provinces, Cities, Caſtles, and Fortreſſes, with all 


Ff2 the 


cefrous of continuing in the ſame courſe of licentious pleaſure, 
efeminacy, and eaſe ; the richer ſort of tranſgreſſors embraced 
eagerly this new method of expiation, and willingly gave a part 
of their ſubſtance to avoid ſuch ſevere and rigorous penalties. 


(0) Hence, by a known form of ſpeech, they who offered do- 
rations to the Church or Clergy were ſaid to do this for the re- 
cemptiox of their ſoul; and the gifts themſelves were generally 
called the price tranſgreſion. Sec. Lud, Ant. Muratori Dif. 


De Redemptione Peccatorum, in his Antiguitates Italicæ medii 
di, tom. v. p. 712. ' 
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to them under the dominion of their former maſters, Heng 
it came to paſs that they, who, by their holy profeſſion, wer 
appointed to proclaim to the world the vanity of human gr. 
deur, and to inſpire into the minds of men, by their inftry. 
tions and their example, a noble contempt of ſublunary thing 
became themſelves ſcandalous ſpectacles of worldly pomp, 2. 
bition, and ſplendour ; were created Dukes, Counts, and My. 
guiſes, Judges, Legiſlators, and Sovereigns ; and not only gue 
laws to nations, but alſo, upon many occaſions, gave batilet 
their enemies. at the head of numerous armies of their om 
raiſing. It is here that we are to look for the ſource of thu 
dreadful tumults and calamities, that ſpread deſolation throy! 
Eurrpe, in aſter- times, particularly of thoſe bloody wars cu. 
cerning inveſtitures, and thoſe obſtinate contentions and di- 


putes about the regalia. 


Ins Rings of the Furopean nations, who were employet 
either in uſurpation or ſelf-defence, endeavoured, by 1 
means, to attach warmly to their intereſts thoſe whom the 
conſidered as their friends and clients ; and, for this purpol; 
they diſtributed among them extenſive territories, cities, 3 
fortreſſes, witk the various rights and privileges belonging v 
them, reſerving to themſelves no more than the ſupreme dy 
minion, and alſo the military ſervige of their powerful vallal: 
This then being the method of governing cuſtomary in Eur 
it was eſteemed by Princes a high inſtance of political prudence 
to diſtribute among the Biſhops, and other Chriſtian Doc, 


the ſame ſort of donations that they had formerly made to tne! 
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generals and clients. They expected more fidelity and loy- 


alty from a ſet of men, who were bound by the obligations of 
religion, and conſecrated to the ſervice of God, than from a 
body of nobility, compoſed of fierce and impetuous warriors, 
and accuſtomed to little elſe than bloodſhed and rapine. 


Tuis prodigious acceſſion to the opulence and authority of 
the Clergy in the Welt began at their head, the Roman Pon- 
tiff, and ſpread gradually from thence among the inferior 
Biſhops, and alſo among the Sacerdotal and Monaſtic Orders. 
The Roman Pontiff received, with ſomething more than a 
mere ghoſtly delight, theſe auguſt privileges; and leſt, upon 
any change of affairs, attempts might be made to deprive him 
of them, he ſtrengthened his title to theſe extraordinary ho- 
nours, by a variety of paſſages drawn from ancient hiſtory, 
and, what was ſtill more aſtoniſhing, by arguments of a reli- 
gious nature. This conduct of a ſuperſtitious people ſwelled 
the arrogance of the Roman Druid to an enormous ſize and 
gave to the ſee of Rome that high pre- eminence and that de- 


ſpotie authority, in civil and political matters, that were un- 


known to former ages. Hence, among other unhappy circum- 


ſtances, aroſe that moſt monſtrous and moſt pernicious opinion, 
that ſuch perſons as were excluded from the communion of the 
Church by the Pontiff himſelf, or any of the Biſhops, forfeited 
thereby not only their civil rights and advantages as Citizens, 
but even the common claims and privileges of humanity, This 
torrid opinion, which was a frui ful ſource of wars, maſſa- 
cres, and rebellions without number, and which contributed 
nor? than any thing elſe to augment and confirm the papal 
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authority, was, unhappily for Europe, borrowed by Chriſt. 
ans, or rather by the Clergy from the Pagan ſuperſtitions (p), 


We 


(p Though excommunication, from the time of Conſtantine 
the Great, was in every part of the Chriſtian world, attended 
with many diſagrecable effects, yet the higheſt terrors were con- 
fined to Europe, where its aſpe& was truly formidable and hide. 
ous. It acquired alſo, in the eighth century, new acceſſions of 
terror; ſo that, from that period, the excommunication practiſel 
in Europe differed entirely from that which was in uſe in other 
parts of Chritendom., Excommunicated perſons were indeed con. 
tidered, in all places, as objects of averſion both to God and 
man : but they were not, on this account robbed of the privile- 
ges of citizens, nor of the rights of humanity ;z much leſs were 
thote King's and Princes, whom an inſolent Biſhop had thought 
proper to exclude from the Communion of the Church, ſuppoled 
to forfeit, on that account, their crowns or their territories, 
But, from this century, it was quite otherwiſe in Europe; ex- 
communication received. that infernal power which diſſolved all 
connexions ; fo that thoſe whom the Biſhops, or their chief, 
excluded from Church Communion, were degraded to a level 
with the beaſts. Under this horrid” ſentence, the King, the 
Ruler, the Huſband, the Father, nay, even the Man, forfeited 


all their rights, all their advantages, the claims of nature, and 


the privileges of ſociety, What then was the origin of this unn?- 
tural power which excommunication acquired? It was briefly 2. 
follows: Upon the couverſion of the barbarous nations to Chril- 
tianity, theſe new and ignorant Proſelytes confounded the ex- 
communication in uſe among the Chriſtians with that which had 
been practiſed in the times of paganiſm by the Prieſts of the Gods, 
and conſidered them as of the ſame nature and effect. The Ro- 
man Pontiffs, on the other hand, were too artful not to counte- 
nance and encourage this error; and therefore, employed all 
forts of means to gain credit to an opinion ſo proper to gratiſ⸗ 
their ambition, and to aggrandize, in general, the epiſcopal 
order. That this is the true origin of the extenſive and horrid 
influence of the European and Papal excommunication, will 3p- 
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We ſee in the annals of the French nation the following re- 
markable and ſhocking inſtance of the enormous power that 
was, at this time, veſted in the Roman Pontiff, Pepin, who 
was Mayor of the Palace to Childeric III, and who, in the ex- 
* erciſe of that high office, was poſſeſſed, in reality, of the 
royal power and authority, not contented with this, aſpired 
tothe titles and honours of Majeſty, and formed the defign of 
dethroning his Sovereign. For this purpoſe the ſtates of the 
realm were aſſembled by Pepin, A. D. 751; and though 
they were devoted to the intereſts of this ambitious uſurper, 
they gave it as their opinion, that the Biſhop of Rome was 
previouſly to de conſulted, whether the execution of ſuch a 
project was lawful or not. In conſequence of this, Ambaſſa- 
dors were ſent by Pepin to Zachary, the reigning Pontiff, 
with the following queſtion : Whether the divine law did not 
permit a waliant and wwarlike people to dethrone a puſullanimous 
and indolent Monarch, who was incapable of diſcharging any 
ef the functions of royalty, and to ſubſtitute in his place one more 
worthy to rule, aud who had already rendered moſi important 
ſervices to the flate ® The ſituation of Zachary, who ſtood 
much in need of the ſuccours of Pepin againſt the Greeks and 
Lombards, rendered his anſwer ſuch as the uſurper deſired. 

And 


pear evident to ſuch 25 caſt an eye upon the following paſſage of 
Cxſar, De bello Gallico, lib. vi. cap. xlii. “ Si qui aut privatus 
* aut publicus Druidum decreto non ſtetit, ſacrifices interdi- 
* cunt. Hæc poena eſt apud eos graviſſima. Quibus ita eſt in- 
* terdiftumm, ii numero impiorum et ſceleratorum habentur, iis 
omnes decedunt, aditum eorum ſermonemque defugiunt, ne 
* quid ex contagione incommodi accipiant ; neque iis petentibus 
* Jus Redditus, neque honos ullus communicator,” 
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And when this favourable deciſion of the Roman Oracle, w;, 
publiſhed in France, the unhappy Childeric was ſtript of roy- 
alty without the leaſt oppyſition ; and Pepin, without the 
{malleſt reſiſtance from any quarter, ſtept into the throne 9 
his Maſter and his Sovereign, Let the abettors of the pape 
authority ſee, how they can juſtify in Chrift's pretended vice. 
gerent upon earth a deciſion, which js ſo glaringly repugnar 
to the laws and precepts of the divine Saviour (q). This de. 
* cifion was folemnly confirmed by Stephen II, the ſucceſſor « 
Zachary, who undertook a journey into France, in the year 
754, in order to ſolicit aſſiſtance againſt the Lombards; and 
who, at the ſame time, diſſolved the obligation of the oath « 
fidelity and allegiance which Pepin had ſworn to Childeric, 
and violated by his uſurpation, in the year 751. Andt 
render his title to the crown as a ſacred as poſſible, Stephen 


anointed 


* 


(q) See Le Cointe Annal. Franciæ Eccleſ. Mezeray, Daniel, 
and the other Gallic and German hiſtorians, concerning this im. 
portant event; but particularly Boſſuet Defenſe. dectarationis Clt- 
ri Callicaui, part I. p. 225. Petr. Rival. Difertations Hiſur. 
et Critiques ſur divers Sujets, Diſſ. ii. p. 90. Diſſ. iii. p. 156. 
Lond. 1726, in Svo. Henr. de Bunau, Hiftoria imperii Germas 
nici, tom. ii. p. 288. This remarkable event is not, indeed, 
related in the ſame manner by all hiſtorians, and it is generally 
repreſented under the falſeſt colours by thoſe, who, from a ſpuit 
of blind zeal and exceſſive adulation, ſeize every occaſion of ex- 
alting the dignity and authority of the Biſhops of Rome. Such 
writers aſſert, that it was by Zachary's authority as Pontiff, and 
not, in conſequence of his opinion as 2 Caſuiſt or Divine, that 
the crown was taken from the head of Childeric, and place 
upon that of Pepin, But this the French abſolutely and juſt! 
deny. Had it, however, been ſo, the crime of the Ponut 
would have been mcuh greater than it was in reality. 
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anointed and crowned him, and his wife and two ſons for the 


ſecond time (r). 


Tuts compliance of the Roman Pontiffs proved an abun- 
gant ſource of opulence and credit to the Church, and to its 
aſpiring Miniſters. When that part of Itahy, which was as 
ret ſubject to the Grecian Empire, was involyed in confuſion 
and trouble, by the ſeditions and tumults which aroſe from 
the imperial edicts (s) againſt the erection and worſhip of ima- 
ges; the Kings of the Lombards employed the united influ- 
ence of their arms and negociations in order to terminate theſe 
conteſts, Their ſucceſs, indeed, was only advantageous to 


thewfelves ; for they managed matters ſo as to become, by 


Gg degrees, 


(r) Pepin had been anointed, by the legate Boniface at Soiſors 
ſoon after the election; but thinking that ceremony performed 
by the Pope, would recommend him more to the reſpe& of his 
ſubjects, he deſired that it ſhould be performed anew by Stephen. 
Pepin is the firſt French Monarch, who received this union as a 
ceremony of coronation, at leaſt according to the reports of the 
moſt credible hiſtorians. His predeceſſors were proclaimed by 
being lifted up on a ſhield, and tbe holy phial of Clovis is now 
univerſally regarded as fabulous, The cuſtom of anointing 
Kings at their coronation was, however, more ancient than the 
time of Pepin, and was obſerved long before that period in Scot - 
land and Spain, See Edmond Martene, De Antig. Eccleſ. Ritib. 
tom. ni. cap. x. As allo Bunau, Hiftoria Imperii Germanici, 
tom. ii. p. 301, 366. 

(s) The author has here in view the edicts of Leo Iſauricus 
and Conſtantine Copronymus. The former publiſhed in the year 
726, a famous edit againſt the worſhip of images, which occa- 
honed many conteſts and much diſturbance both in Church and 
fate; and the latter aſſembled at Conſtantinople, in the year 
774, a council of 338 Biſhops, who unanimoully condemned not 
er); the aud ip, but alſo, the uſe, of images, 
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degrees, maſters of the Grecian Provinces in Itaſy, who were 
ſubject to the Exarch, who reſided at Ravenna. Nay one 0 
theſe Monarchs, named Aiſtulphus, carried his views fil 
further. Elated with theſe new acceſſions to his dominion; 
he meditated the conqueſt of Rome and its territory, and form. 
ed the ambitious project of reducing all /taly under the yoke 
of the Lombards. The terrified Pontiff, Stephen II. addrefle 
himſelf to his powerful patron and protector Pepin, repre. 
ſents to him his deplorable condition, and implores his afii 
ance, The French Monarch embarks, with zeal, in the 
cauſe of the ſuppliant Pontiff; croſſes the Ah, A. D. 75 
with a numerous army; and having defeated Aiſtulphu, 
obliges him, by a ſolemn treaty, to deliver up to the See of 
Rome, the Exarchate of Ravenna, Pentapolis, and all the ci 
ties, caſtles, and territories which he had ſeized in the h. 
man Dukedom, It was not however long before the Lon- 
bard Prince violated, without remorſe, an engagement which 
he had entered into with reluctance. In the year 755 he 
laid ſiege to Rome for the ſecond time, but was again obliged 
to ſue for peace by the victorious arms of Pepin, who returned 
into Italy, and forcing the Lombard to execute the treaty he 
had ſo audaciouſly violated, made a new grant of the Exarchate 


(t), and of Pentapolis to the Roman Pontiff and his ſucceſſors 
in 


(t) See Car. Sigonius, De regno Italiæ, lib. iti. p. 202. tom. 
i. Opp. Bunau, Hiſtoria Imperii Germanici, tom. ii. p. 301, 
366. Muratori Anxali d Italiæ, tom. iv. p. 310. The rea! 
limits of the exarchate, granted by Pepin to the Roman Pontiff, 
have been much controverted among the learned, and have, pat. 


ticularly in our times, employcd the reſearches of ſeveral eminent 
* writers. 
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in the Apoſtolic See of St. Peter. And thus was the Biſhop 
of Rome raiſed to the rank of a temporal Prince, While the 
G g 2 power 


writers. The Biſhops of Rome extend the limits of this exarchats 
as far as they can with any appearance of decency or probability; 
while their adverſaries are as jealous in contracting this famous 
grant within narrower bounds. See Lud. Ant. Murator. Droit: 
de Empire ſar PEtat Eeclefiaftique, cap. i. ii. As alſo his 
Antiguit. Ital. medii avi, tom. i. p. 64, 68, 986, 987. The 
{ame author treats the matter with more circumſpection, tom. v. 
p. 790. As tne Biſhops cf Rome build their authority as ſuc- 
ceſſors to St. Peter, we ſhall in this place examine their founda- 
tions. That St. Peter was at Rome. that he was Biſhop of 
Nome, we are told by tradition alone, which at the ſame time, 
tells us of ſo many ſtrange circumſtances attending his coming to 
that metropolis, his ſtaying in it, his withdrawing from it, &c. 
that in the opinion of every unprejudiced man, the whole muſt 
favour ſtrongly of romance; but ſuch tradition was of too great 
conſequence to the Popes not to be maintained at all events. Now, 
neither S. Peter himſelf, nor any of the ſac red writers, give us 
the leaſt hint or intimation of his ever having been at Rome, We 
are told of his being at Antioch, at Jeruſalem, at Corinth, at 


1 Pabylen; but of the great metropolis of the Empire, where he is 
Jed luppoſed to have fixed his ſee, not the leaſt mention is made. In 
ned this controverſy, the filence of St. Paul in particular, if duly at- 
ho tended to, muſt he thought by every unbiaſſed man, a far more 

convincing proef of St. Peter's not having been at Rome, than 
ate the authorities that can be alleged of his being there. For 
Irs tat Apoſtle while at Rome, had frequent opportunities of men- 
X {0ninz his fellow Apoſtle and fellow Labourer ; and yet, nam- 

ing feveral others, he is quite lent as to him. From Rome he 
Fr wrote to the Galatians, to the Epheſians, to the Philippians, to the 
5 Cel frans, to Timothy, and to Philemon, without ever mention- 
* ing Peter, or ſending any ſalutation from him; nay, it is cer- 
„ tan, that St. Peter was not at Rome when the Apoſtle of the 
2 Gentiles &. Paul wrote to the Coloffians ; for mentioning Tyc#t- 


eur, Onefimus, Ariflarchus, Marcus and Juſtus, he adds, theſe 
7 
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power and opulence of the Roman Pontiffs were riſing to the 
greateſt height by the events which we have now been n. 
lating, they received a mortifying check in conſequence of 
quarrel which broke out between theſe haughty Pontiſſ ws 
the Grecian Emperors, Leo the Iſaurian, and his ſon Ch. 
ſtantine Copronymus, incenſed at the zeal which Gregory Il 
and III. diſcovered for the worſhip of images, not only con- 
fiſcated the treaſures and Jands which the Church of Rene 
poſſeſſed in Sicily, Calabria, and Apulia, but moreover wit. 
drew the Biſhop of theſe countries, and alſo the varioy 
Provinces and Churches of Ithricum, from the juriſdiQtion of 
the Roman See, and ſubjected them to the ſpiritual dominy: 
of the Biſhop of Conſtantineple. And fo inflexibly were the 
Grecian Emperors bent upon humbling the arrogance of the 


Roman Pontiffs, that no intreaties, ſupplications, nor threw 


could engage them to abandon their purpoſe, or to reſtre 


tal 
4 

been à comfors unto me, Coloſſ. iv. 11. Peter was not thei, 
when St. Paul wrote his ſecond Epiſtle to Timothy, where he lays 
At my firſt anſwer, no man flood with me, but all men ſorſut 
me, Tim. iv. 16. Nor was he there immediately before 8. 
Paul's death, when the time of his departure was at hand; ta 
he tells T:mothy that all the brethren did ſalute bim; and namity 
Eubulus, Pudens, Linus, and Claudia, he omits Peter, whon 
we may thence conclude not to have been there, Tim. iv. 21, 
and yet it is a received tradition in the Church of Rome that d. 
Peter was then, not only in the metropolis, but confined an! 
bound in the ſame Prilon with St. Paul. As that Apoltle, u 
writing from Rome, ſends no ſalutations from Peter, ſo in un. 
ting to Rome, he greets many others, but never mentions him, 
Rom. xvi. 3, 15. Now, who would not ſooner chule to iche 
ſuch traditions, than to ſuppoie St. Paul guilty of ſuch an ut 
friendly and unaccountable emilſion, Sce Bower's Lives of the 
Popes, Vol. the firſt, 
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this rich and ſignal portion of St. Peter's patrimony to his 
greedy ſucceſſors (u). It is here that we muſt look for the 
original ſource, and the principal cauſe of that vehement 
conteſt between the Roman Pontiff and the Biſhop of Conflan- 
timple, which, in the following century, divided the Greek 
and Latin Churches, and was fo pernicious to the intereſts 


and advancement of true Chriſtianity. 


Tur Monaſtic diſcipline was extremely relaxed at this time 
both in the Eaſtern and Weſtern Provinces, and, as appears 
by the concurring teſtimonies of the writers of this century, 
was fallen into a total decay. The only Monks who eſcaped 
this general corruption, were they who paſſed their days in 
the deſerts of Egypt, Syria, and Meſopotamia, amidſt the auſte- 
rities of a wretched life, and remote from all the comforts of 
human ſociety : yet the merit of having preſerved their diſ- 
cipline was ſadly counterbalanced by the groſs ignorance, the 
fanatical madneſs, and the ſordid ſuperſtition that reigned 
among theſe miſerable hermits. Thoſe of the Monaſtic orders 
who lived nearer cities and populous towns, troubled fre- 
quently the public tranquillity by the tumults and ſeditions 
they ſomented among the multitude, ſo that it became ne- 
ceſſary to check their rebellious ambition by the ſevere laws 
flat were enacted againſt them by Conſtantine, Copronymus, 


other Emperors. 


Tur 


(u) See Mich, Lequien's Oriens Chriftianus, tom. i. p. 96. Among 
the Greek writers, alſo Theophancs and others acknowledge the fact, 


but they are not entirely agreed about the reaſons to which it is to 
be attributed. 
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Tus ſupreme dominion over the Church and its poſſeſſions 
was veſted in the Emperors and Kings, both in the Eaſtern 
and Weſtern world. The ſovereignty of the Grecian Empe. 
rors, in this reſpect, has never been conteſted, and though the 
Partiſans of the Roman Pontifts endeavour to render dubious 
the ſupremacy of the Latin Monarchs over the Church, yet 
this ſupremacy is too manifeſt to be diſputed by ſuch as have 
cogidered the matter attentively (w), and it is acknowledged 
Ly the wiſeſt and moſt candid writers even of the Romiſh com- 
union. 

Ir is true, indeed, that the Latin Emperors did not aſſume 
io themſelves the adminiſtration of the Church, or the cogni- 
zance and deciſion of controverſies that were purely ol a religi- 
ous nature. They acknowledged, on the contrary, that theſe 
matters belonged to the tribunal of the Roman Pontiff, and of 
the Eccleſiaſtical Councils. (x) But this juriſdiction of the 
Pontiff, was confined within narrow limits; he could decide 

nothing by his ſole authority, but was obliged to convene 2 
council when any religious differences were to be determined 
by an authoritative judgment. Nor did the provinces, when 
any controverſy aroſe, wait for the decifion of the Biſhop of 
Rome, but aſſembled, by their authoriry, their particular 
councils, in which the Biſhops gave their thoughts, with the 


utmoſt 


1 y - 4+ - £ i, * - . de- 
(w) For an accurate account of the rights of the Grecian Emp 
* 8 . be of 
rors in religious matters, we retcr the reader to Lequien's Oren Chr: 
tianus, tom. i. p. 136, 


y -” 4 * ge a 270 * {1 1 CAD; 
(x) See the Diſſertason of Charlemagne, de imaginibur, lib. 1. C3 


iv. p. 43, edit. Heumern, 
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utmoſt freedom, upon the points in debate, and voted often in 
direct oppoſition to what was known to be the opinion of the 
Roman Pontiff : all which is evident from what paſſed in the 
councilsg aſſembled by the Francs and Germans, in order to 
determine the celebrated controverſy concerning the uſe and 
worſhip of images. It is further to be obſerved, that the 
power of convening councils, and the right of preſiding in 
them, were the prerogatives of the Emperors and Sovereign 
Princes, in whoſe dominions their afſemblies were held ; and 
that no decrees of any council obtained the force of laws, until 
they were approved and confirmed by the ſupreme magiſtrate. 
) Thus was the ſpiritual authority of Rome wiſely bounded 
by the civil power; but its ambitious Pontiffs fretted under 
the imperial curb, and eager to break looſe their bonds, left 
do means unemployed for that purpoſe. Nay, they formed 
projects which ſeemed leſs the effects of ambition than of fren- 
zy ; for they claimed a ſupreme dominion, not only over the 
Church, but alſo over Kings themſelves, and pretended to 
reduce the whole univerſe under their ghoſtly juriſdiction. 
However extravagant theſe pretenſions were, they were fol- 
lowed by the moſt vigorous elforts, and the wars and tumults 


that aroſe in the following century, contributed, much to 


render theſe efforts ſucceſsful. 


(y) All this is fully and admirably demonſtrated by Baluzius, in his 
Preface to the Capitularia, or laws of the Kings of the Francs, and is 
alſo amply illuſtrated in that work, Sce alſo J. Baſnage Hiſtoire de 
'Egiiſe, tom. i. p. 270. 
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226 
ſuaſio 
: Chriſt 
C HAP. III. DES 
Churci 
amm the Doctrine of the Chriſtian Church during 1 
Were 
this Century. R 
| which 
[ H E fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity were, as yet, multitu 
reſpected and preſerved in the theological writings both of the chriſtiar 
Greeks and Latins, as ſeems evident from the diſcourſe of fuch an 
John Damaſcenus, concerning the orthodox faith, and the con- work to 
feſion of faith which was drawn up by Charlemagne. (7 
The pure ſeed of celeſtial truth was, however, choaked ? Tue 
a monſtrous and incredible quantity of noxious weeds. The conſiſted | 
rational ſunplicity of the Chriſtian worſhip was corrupted by ads 
an idolatrous veneration for images, and other ſuperſlicios licks of da 
inventions, and the ſacred flame of divine charity was extin- fre and al 
guiſhed by the violent contentions and animoſities, which the Gaines by 
progreſs of theſe ſuperſtitions occaſioned in the Church, All images, ir 
acknowledged the efficacy of our Saviour's merits : and yet all toly, and 
one way or another, laboured, in effect, to diminiſh the per- rravagant | 
ſuaſan the proflig 
\ formance « 
(2) See the treatiſe of this Prince, concerning images, book iii, p. 259 "0% . 
ed, Heumanni. Oi the Crbek writers, the reader may conſult Nich. Pon as © 
Syncellus's Confeſſion of Faith, publiſhed by Montfaucon, in his Bibi eternal faly: 
otheca Coiſtiniana, p. go; and among the Latins, An Expoſition of ile epiation fo 
principal Defrine of the Chr ian Religiin, compoſed by Benedict, Abo! Dos 
un Ve ny ; 


of Aniane, and publithed by Baluzius, in his Miſcellanca, tom. v. P 
563 as allo the Creed of Leo III. publiſhed in the ſame work, fo" 
vii, p. 18. 


above, the g 


dus paſſage tc 
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ſuaſion of this efficacy in the minds of men, by teaching that 
Chriſtians might appeaſe an offended Deity by voluntary acts 
of mortification, or by gifts and oblations laviſhed upon the 
Church, and by exhorting ſuch as were deſirous of ſalvation 
o place their confidence in the works and merits of the Saints, 
Were we to enlarge upon all the abſurdities and ſuperſtitions 
which were invented to flatter the paſſions of the miſguided 
multitude, and to encreaſe, at» the expence of reaſon and 
chriſtianity, the opulence and authority of a licentious clergy ; 
{uch an immenſe quantity of odious materials would ſwell this 


work to an enormous ſize. 


Tue piety in vogue during this and ſome ſucceeding ages, 
conſiſted in building and embelliſhing Churches and Chapels, 
in endowing Monaſteries, erecting Baſilies, hunting after re- 
licks of Saints and Martyrs, and treating them with an exceſ- 
ive and abſurd veneration, in procuring the interceſſion of the 
nts by rich oblations or ſuperſtitious rites, in worſhipping 
images, in pilgrimages to thoſe places which were eſteemed 
holy, and chiefly ro Paleſtine, and ſuch like abſurd and ex- 
rravagant praQtices and inſtitutions. The pious Chriſtian and 
the profligate Tranſgreſſor, ſhewed equal zeal in the per- 
formance of theſe ſuperſtitious ſervices, which were looked 
upon as of the higheſt efficacy in order to the attainment of 
eternal ſalvation ; they were performed by the latter as an 
expiation for their crimes, and a mean of appeaſing an offend- 
ed Deity ; and by the former with a view to obtain, from 
above, the good things of this life, and an eaſy and commodi- 
ous paſſage to life eternal. The true genuine religion of Jeſus, 

H h * 
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if we except a few of its doQtrines contained in the Creed, was fop h 
utterly unknown in this century, not only to the multitude in of tha 
general, but alſo to the doftors of the firſt rank and eminence His o- 
in the Church, and the conſequences of this corrupt ignorane: miſſior 
were fatal to the intereſts of virtue. All orders of men, re. Conſta 
gardleſs of the obligations of morality, of the duties of the mal p 
goſpel, and of the culture and improvement of their minds, contem 
Tuſhed headlong with a perfect ſecurity into all forts of wick- fix pic 
edneſs, from the deluſive hopes, that by the interceſſion and in the 
prayers of the Saints, and the credit of the Prieſts at the throne on or 
of God, they would eaſily obtain the . remiſſion of their enor- council 
mities, and render the Deity propitious. This diſmal ac- condem 
count of the religion and morals of the eighth century is confirm tumults 
f ed by the unanimous teſtimony of all the hiſtorians who hate lowing, 
written concerning that period, diſpute, 
the Ifau 
Or all the controverſies which agitated and perplexed the and the 
Chriſtian Church during this century, that which aroſe con- Leo, un 
cerning the worſhip of images in Greece, and was carried from the Gree 
thence into both the Eaſtern and Weſtern Provinces, was the ſhip of i 
moſt unhappy and pernicious in its conſequence. The firſt e whic 
ſparks of this terrible flame, that had like to have proved fatal from the 
both to the intereſts of religion and government, had already rous proc 
appeared under the reign of Philippicus Bardanes, who was this purp 
created Emperor of the Greeks a little after the commence- was orde 
ment of this century, This Prince, with the conſent of John 
Patriarch of Conſtantineple, ordered a picture which repreſent 
ed the ſixth general council, to be pulled down from its place hes 
in the Church of St. Sophia A. D. 712; nor did Bardane of this 2 


758 
Uelions. \ 


ſtop 
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ſtop here; but ſent immediately to Rome to remove all images 
of that nature from the Churches and other places of worſhip. | 
His orders, however, were far from being received with ſub- 
miſſion, or producing their deſigned effect; on the contrary, 
Conſtantine, the Roman Pontiff, not only rejected, by a for- 
mal proteſt, the imperial edi&, but reſolved to expreſs, his 
contempt of it by his actions as well as his words: He ordered 
ſix pictures, repreſenting the ſix general councils, to be placed 
in the porch of St. Peter's Church; and, that no act of rebelli- 
on or arrogance might be left unemployed, he aſſembled a 
counct] at Rome, in which he.cauſed the Emperor himſelf to be 
condemned as an apoſtate from the true religion. Theſe firſt 
tumults were quelled by a revolution, which, the year fol- 
lowing, deprived Bardanes of the Imperial throne. (a) The 
diſpute, however, broke out with redoubled fury under Leo 
the Ifaurian, a Prince of the greateſt reſolution and intrepidity, 
and the new tumults it excited were both violent and durable. 
Leo, unable to bear any longer the exceſſive height to which 
the Greeks carried their ſuperſtitious attachment to the wor- 
ſhip of images, and the ſharp railleries and ſerious reproach- 
es, which this 1dolatrous ſervice drew upon the Chriſtians 
from the Jews and Saracens, determined, by the moſt vigo- 
rous proce. dings, to root out at once this growing evil. For 
this purpoſe he iſſued out an edict, A. D. 726, by which it 
was ordered, not only that the worſhip of images ſhould be 
Hh 2 abrogated 


(a) See Fred. Spanhemii 17iforia imaginum reſtituta, which is publiſhed 
in ad vol. of his work, and alſo printed apart. Maimbourg's hiſtory 
of this Controverſy, which is full of the moſt abſurd and malignant 
ations, Muratori Annali d'Italia, tom. iv, p. 221. 
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abrogated and relinquiſhed, but alſo that all the images, ex. 
cept that of Chriſt's crucifixion, ſhould be removed out of the 
Churches. (b) The imperial edict produced ſuch effects, as 
might have been expected from the frantic enthuſiaſm of a ſu- 
perſtitious people. A civil war broke out in the iſlands of the 
Archipelago, ravaged a part of Aſia, and afterwards reached 
Italy. The people, partly from their own ignorance, but prin- 
cipally, in conſequence of the perfidious ſuggeſtions of the 
Prieſts and Monks, who had artſully rendered the worſhip of 
images a tober of opulence to their Churches aud Cloiſters, 
were led to regard the Emperor as an apoſtate, and hence 
they conſidered themſelves as freed from their oath of allegt- 
ance, and from all the obligations that attach ſubjects to their 


lawful ſovereign, 


Tux Roman Pontiffs Gregory I. and II. were the author: 
and ringleaders of theſe civil commotions and inſurrections in 
Italy. The former, upon the Emperor's refuſing to revoke 
his edi& againſt images, deelared him, without heſitation, 


unworthy of the name and privileges of a Chriſtian, and thus 
excluded 


b) In this account of the imperial edit, Dr, Moſheim follows the 
opinions of Baronius, Fleury and Le Suer, Others affirm, with more 
probability, that this famous edit did not enjoin the pulling down 
images every where, and caſting them out of the churches, but only 
prohibited the paying to them any kind of adoration or worſhip. It 
would ſeem as if Leo was not at firſt averſe to the uſe of images, as 
ornaments, or even as helps to devotion and memory; for at the 
ſame time he forbid them to be worſhipped, he ordered them to be 
placed higher in the Churches, ſay ſome, to avoid this adoration ; 
but afterwards finding that they were the occaſion of idolatry, be had 
them rgmoved from the Churches and broken, 
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excluded him from the communion of the Church ; and no 
ſooner was this formidable ſentence made public, than che Ro- 
mans, and other Italian Provinces, that were ſubject to the 
Grecian Empire, violated their allegiance, and riſing in arms 
either maſſacred or baniſhed all the Emperor's deputies or 
officers, Leo, exaſperated by theſe violent proceedings, re- 
ſolved to chaſtiſe the Italian rebels, and to make the haughty 
Pontiff feel, in a particular manner, the effects of his reſent- 
ment; but he failed in the attempt. Doubly irritated by 
this diſappointment, he vented his fury againſt images and 
their worſhippers, in the year 730, in a much more terrible 
manner than he had hitherto done; ſor, in a council aſſem- 
bled at Canſtantinople, he degraded from his office Ger manus, 
the Biſhop of that imperial city, who was a patron of images, 
put Anaſtaſius in his place, ordered all the images to be pub- 
licly burnt, and inflited a variety of ſevere puniſhments upon 
ſuch as were attached to that idolatrous worſhip. Theſe ri- 
gorous meaſures divided the Chriſtian Church into two violent 
factions, whoſe conteſts were carried on with an ungoverned 
rage, and produced nothing but mutual inveRives, crimes, 
and aſſaſſinations, Of theſe factions the one adopted the ado- 
tion and worſhip of images, and were on that account called 
lconoduli or Iconolatræ, while the other maintained that ſuch 
worſhip was unlawful, and that nothing was more worthy of 
the zeal of Chriſtians than to demoliſh and deſtroy thoſe ſtatues 
and pictures, that were the occaſions and obje&s of this groſs 
Kolatry, and hence they were diſtinguiſhed by the titles of 
lcanomacſii and Icanoclaſc. The ſurious zeal which Gregory 
I. had ſhewn in defending the odious ſuperſtition of image- 
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worſhip, was riot only imitated, but even ſurpaſſed by his 
ſucceſſor, who was the IIId. Pontiff of that name; and though 
at this diſtance of time, we are not acquainted with all the 
criminal circumſtances that attended the intemperate zeal of 
theſe inſolent Prelates, yet we know with the utmoſt certainty, 
that it was owing to their extravagant attachment to image- 
worthip that the Italian provinces were torn from the Grecian 


Empire. (c) 
Con- 


(c) The Greek writers tell us, that both the Gregories carried 
their inſolence ſo far as to excommunicate Leo and his ſon Con- 
ſtantine, to diſſolve the obligation of the oath of allegiance, which 
the people of Italy had taken to theſe Princes, and to prohibit their 
paying tribute to them, or ſhewing them any marks of ſubmiſſion 
and obedience, Theſe facts are alſo acknowledged by many of 
the partizans of the Roman Pontiffs, ſuch as Baronius, Sigonius 
De Regno Italiæ, and their numerous followers, On the other 
hand ſome learned writers, particularly among the French, alle- 
viate conſiderably the crime of the Gregories, and poſitively deny 
that they either excommunicated the Emperors above-mentioned, 
or called off the people from their duty and allegiance. See Lau- 
noius Fpiflolar. lib. vii. Ep. vii. p. 456. tom. v. Opp. par. II. 
Natal. Alexander, Sele. Hifler. Eccleſiaſt. Capit. Sec. iii. Diſſert. 
3. p. 456. Petr. de Marca, Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii, lib. 
311, cap. xi. Boſſuet, Deſens. Declarationis Cleri Gallic. de poteſ- 
/nte Eccleſe par. i. lib. vi. cap. xii. p. 197. Giannone, Hiftorre 
Civile de Naples, tom. i. p. 400. All theſe found their opinions 
concerning the conduct of the Gregories, chiefly upon the autho- 
rity of the Latin writers, ſach as Anaſtaſius, Paul Deacon, and 
others, who ſeem to have known nothing of that audacious inſo- 
lence, with which theſe Pontiffs are ſaid to have oppoſed the Em- 
perors, and even repreſent them as having given ſeveral marks of 
their ſubmiſſion and obedience to the Imperial authority. Such 
are the contrary accounts of the Greek and Latin writers; and the 


moſt prudent uſe we can make of them is, to ſuſpend our judg- 
men! 
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ConsTANTINE, to whom the furious tribe of the image- 
worſhippers had given by way of deriſion the name of Copro- 
nymus (d), ſucceeded his father Leo in the empire A. D. 
741, and, animated with an equal zeal and ardour againft 
the new idolatry, employed all his influence in extirpating 
and aboliſhing the worſhip of images in oppoſition to the vigo- 
rous efforts of the Roman Pontifts, and the ſuperſtitious 
Monks, His manner of proceeding was attended with great- 
er marks of equity and moderation, than had appeared in the 
meaſures purſued by Leo; for, knowing the reſpe& which 
the Greeks had for the deciſions of general councils, whoſe 
authority they conſidered as ſupreme and unlimited in religi- 
ous matters, he aſſembled at Conſtant inople, A. D. 754, a 
council compoled of the Eaftern Biſhops, in order to have 
this important queſtion examined with the utmoſt care, and 
decided with wiſdom, ſeconded by a juſt and lawful autho- 
rity, This afſtembly, which the Greeks regard as the ſeventh 
cecumenical council, gave judgment, as was the cuſtom of 
thoſe times, in favour of the opinion embraced by the Empe- 
ror, and ſolemnly condemned the worſhip and alſo the uſe of 


ima ges. 


ment with reſpect to a matter, which the obſcurity that covers the 
hiſtory of this period, renders it impoſſible to clear up. All that 
we can know with certainty is, that the zeal of the two Pontiffs 
above-mentioned for the worſhip of images, furniſhed to the people 
of Italy the occaſion of falling from their allegiance to the Grecian 


Emperors. 


d) This nick name was given to Conſtantine, ſrom his having 


cegled the ſacred font at his baptiſm, 
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images (e). But this deciſion was not fufficiene to vanquif| 
the blind obſtinacy of ſuperſtition ; many adhered {till to their 
idolatrous worſhip, and none made a more turbulent reſiſt 
ance to the wiſe decree of this council than the Monks, who 
ſtill continued to excite commotions in the ſtate, and to blow 
the flames of ſedition and rebellion among the people. Their 
malignity was, however, chaſtiſed by Conſtantine, who, filled 
with a juſt indignation at their ſeditious practices, punithed 
ſeveral of them in an exemplary manner, and by new laws 
ſet bounds to the violence of Monaſtic rage. Leo IV. who, 
after the death of Conſtantine, was declared Emperor, A. D. 
755, adopted the ſentiments of his father and grandfather, 
and purſued the meaſures which they had concerted for the 
extirpation of idolatry our of the Chriſtian Church ; for 
having perceived that the worſhippers of images could not be 
engaged by mild and gentle proceedings to abandon this ſu- 
perſtitious practice, he had recourſe to the coercive influence 


of penal laws. 


A cvy of poiſon, adminiſtered by the impious counſel of a 
perfidious ſpouſe, deprived Leo IV. of his life, A. D. 780, 
and rendered the ĩdolatrous cauſe of images triumphant, The 
profligate Irene, after having thus accompliſhed the death of 
ker huſband, held the reins of empire during the minority 
of her ſon Conſtantine; and, to eftabliſh her authority on 


more ſolid foundations, entered into an alliance with Adrian, 
Bichop 


te) The avthoiity of this council is not acknowledged by Papiſts, 
70 more than the obligation of the ſecond commandment, which they 
have prudently ſtruck out of the decalogue. 
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Biſhop of Rome, A. D. 786, and ſummoned a council at 
Nice in Bithynia, which is known by the title of the ſecond 
Nicene council, In this aſſembly the imperial laws concerning 
the new idolatry were abrogated, the decrees of the council 
of Conflantinople reverſed, the worſhip of images and of the 
croſs reſtored, and ſevere puniſhments denounced againſt 
ſuch as maintained that God was the only object of religious 
adoration. It is impoſſible to imagine any thing more ridicu- 
lous and trifling than the arguments, upon which the Biſhops, 
aſſembled in this council, founded their decrees (f). The 
other enormities of the flagitious Irene, and her deſerved 


fate, cannot, with propriety, be treated of here. 


In theſe violent conteſts, the moſt of the Latins, ſuch as 
the Britons, Germans, and Gauls, ſeemed to ſteer a middle 
way between the oppoſite tenets of the contending parties. 
They were of opinion that images might be lawfully pre- 
ſerved, and even placed in the Churches, but, at the ſame 
time, they looked upon all worſhip of them as highly injuri- 
ous and offenſive to the Supreme Being (g). Such, particular- 
iy, were the ſentiments of Charlemagne, who diſtinguiſhed 
lumſelf in this important controverſy. By the advice of the 
French Biſhops, who were no friends to this ſecond council 
of Nice, he ordered ſome learned and judicious Divine 


It 


to 


(!) Matt. Chemnitivs, Exancr Corcilii T»ridentini, par, iv. loc. ii, 


p. v. p. 52. Lenfant, Preſervaiif centre la Reunion avec le fiege de ta 
"3 6 „ „ 
Ku, par. ili. lettre xvii. p. 446. 


(e) The averfion the Britons had to the worthip of images may be 
* un Spelman d Concilis Larne iti, tom, i. Bs * 
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to compoſe four books concerning images, which he ſent, in 
the year 790, to Adrian, the Roman Pontiff, with a view tg 
engage him to withdraw his approbation of the decrees of 
that council. In this performance the reaſons alleged by the 
Nicene Bithops to juſtify the worthip of images, are refuted 
with great accuracy and ſpirit h. They were not, how- 
ever, left without defence; Adrian, who was afraid of ac- 
knowledging even an Emperor for his maſter, compoſed 
an an{wer to the four bo, mentioned above, but neither hi; 
arguments, nor his authority, were ſufficient to ſupport the 
ſapertti:ion he endeavoured to maintain; for in the yen 
734, Charlemagne aſſembled, at Francfort on the Maine, : 
council of three hundred Biſhops, in order to re- examine 
this important queſtion; in which the opinion contained in 
the four bios was ſolemnly confirmed, and the worſhip of 
mages unanimouſly condemned (i). 


Fou 


(h) The becks of Charlemagne ccxcerring images, Which deſerve an 
attentive peruſal, are yet exiant; and when they were become ex- 
ticaily fearce, were republiſhed at Hanmer in 8vo in 1731, by the 
celebrated Clriitopher, Aug, Tleuman, who enricked this edition with 
learned preface, TI lee books are adorned with the venerable name 
97 Ci zrlemagne : hut it is ealy to perceive that tliey are the production 
of a ſcholaſtic Divine and not of an Emperor. Several learned men 
have conjectuted, that Charlemagne compoſed theſe books with the 
aſſiſtance of his preceptor Alcuin; ſee Heumanni Pref. p. 51. and 
Bunau Hiſtoria Imperii German, tom. i, p. 490. This conjecture, though 
far from belug contemptible, cannot be admitted without heſitation; 
ſince Alcvin was in Englard when theſe books were compoſed, We 
-arn from the hiftory ot his liſe, that he went into England, A. D. 
789, and did not return from thence hetore 792. 

(1) This event is treated with a degree of candour not more laudable, 
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Faom hence we may conclude, that in this century the 
Latins deemed it neither impious, nor unlawful to diſſent 
from the opinion of the Roman Pontiff, and even to charge 


that Prelate with error. 


CHAT. IV; 


Concerning the Rites and Ceremonies uſed in the Church 


during this Century. 


T ae religion of this century conſiſted almoſt entirely 
in a motley round of external rites and ceremonies, We are 
not, therefore, to wonder that more zeal and diligence were 
employed in multiplying and regulating theſe outward marks 
of a ſuperſtitious devotion, than in correcting the vices and 
follies of men, in enlightening their underſtandings and form- 
ing their hearts. The adminiſtration of the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, which was deemed the moſt ſolemn and im- 
portant branch of divine worſhip, was now every where em- 
belliſhed, or rather deformed, with a variety of ſenſeleſs 
fopperies, which deſtroyed the beautiful ſimplicity of that 
affecting and ſalutary inſtitution, We alſo find manifeſt tra- 


ces in this century of that ſuperſtitious cuſtom of celebrating 


112 what 


Ord, Benedict. part v. See alſo Jo. Georg, Dorſcheus, Collat, ad Ces- 
clium Francefardienſe, Argenter, 1649 in 4to, 
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what were called folitary Maſſes (k), though it be difficult t 
decide whether they were inſtituted by a public law, or intra. 
duced by the authority of private perſons (J). Be that as f 
may, this ſingle cuſtom is ſufficient to give us an idea of the 
ſuperſtition and darkneſs that ſat brooding over the Chriſtian 
Church in this ignorant age, and renders it unneceſſary 9 
enter into a further detail of the abſurdities with which: 
deſigning Prieſthood continued to dishgure the religion af 
Jeſus. 


CuarnttMacne ſeemed diſpoſed to ſtem this torrent of 
ſuperſtition, which gathered force from day to day; for not 
to mention the zeal with which he oppoſed the worſhip of 
images, there are other circumſtances that bear teſtimony tu 
his intentions in this matter, ſuch as his preventing the mul- 
tiplication of feſtivals, by reducing them to a fixed and limit- 
ed number, his prohibiting the ceremony of conſecrating 
the Church-bells by the rite of holy aſperſion, and other ec- 
cleſiaſtical laws of his enacting, which redound to his honour, 
Several circumſtances, however, concurred to render hi 


deſigus abortive, and to blaſt the ſucceſs of his worthy pur- 


poſes, and none more than his exceſſive attachment to the Roman 


Pontiffs, 


(k) Set or private Maſjes were thoſe that were celebrated by the 
Prieſt alone in behalf of fouls detained in Purgatory, as well as upon 
fome other particular occaſions. Theſe Maſſes were prohibited by the 
laws of the Church, but they were a rich ſource of profit to the Clergy, 
They were condemned by the Canons of a Synod afſembled at Mertz 
under Charlemagne, as criminal innovations, and as the fruits of ava- 
rice and ſloth. 


(1) See Chariemagne's book concerning images, p. 245 As alſo Calix- 
tus, De Mis Sclitariit, f. 12. 
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Pontiffs, who were the patrons and protectors of thoſe who 
exerted themſelves in the cauſe of ceremonies. This vehe- 
ment paſſion for the lordly Pontiff was inherited by the great 
Prince, of whom we are now ſpeaking, from his father, 
Pepin, who had already commanded the manner of ſinging, 
and the kind of Church-muſic in uſe at Rome to be obſerved 
every where 1n all Chriſtian Churches. It was in conformi- 
ty with his example, and in compliance with the repeated 
and importunate ſolicitation of the Pontiff Adrian, that Char- 
lemagne laboured to bring all the Latin Churches to follow, 
as their model, the Church of Rome, not only in the article 
now mentioned, but alſo in the whole form of their worſhip, 
in every circumſtance of their religious ſervice (m), Several 
Churches however, among which thoſe of Milan and Corbetta 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves eminently, abſolutely rejected this 
propoſal, and could neither be brought by perſuaſion nor 
violence to change their uſual method of worſhip. 


(m) See Charlemagne's treatiſe concerning imaget, book I. p. 52. 
Eginard, De vita Careli Magri, cap. 26. p. 14, edit. Beſſelii. 
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Concerning the Proſperous Events which happened to the 
Church during this Century, 


Th E reign of Charlemagne had been ſingularly auſpici- 
2usto the Chriſtian cauſe ; the life of that great Prince was 


priacipally employed in the moſt glorious efforts to propagate 
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and eſtabliſh the religion of Jeſus among the Huns, Saxons, 
Frieflanders, and other unenlightened nations; but his piety 
was mixed with violence, his ſpiritual conqueſts were gene- 
rally made by the force of arms, and this impure mixture 
tarniſhes the luſtre of his nobleſt exploits. His ſon Lewis, 
undeſervedly ſurnamed the Meek, inherited the deſects of hi 
illuſtrious farher without his virtues, and was his equal in vio- 
lence and crupity, but vaſtly his inferior in all worthy and 
valuable accompliſhments, Under his reign a very favourable 
opportuni y was offered of propagating the goſpel among the 
Northern nations, and particularly among the inhabitants of 
Sweden and Denmark, A petty King of Jutland, named 
Herald Klack, being driven from both his kingdom and 
country, in the year 826, by Regner Lodbrock, threw him- 
ſelſ at the Emperor's feet and implored his ſuccours again. 
the uſurper. Lewis granted his requeſt, and promiſed the 
exiled prince his protection and aſſiſtance, on condition, how- 
ever, that he would embrace Chriſtianity, and admit the 
Miniſters of that Religion to preach in his dominions. Ha- 
rald ſubmitted to theſe conditions, was baptized with hi 
brother at Mentz, A. D. 826, and returned into his country 
attended by two eminent divines, Anſgar or Anſchaire, and 
Authbert; the former a Monk of Corbey in Weſtphalia, and 
the latter belonging to a Monaſtery of the ſame name in 
France. Theſe venerable Miſſionaries preached the golpei 
with remarkable ſucceſs, during the ſpace of two years to 


the inhabitants of Cimbria and Jutland, 
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ArTer the death of his learned and pious companion 
Authbert, the zealous and indefatigable Anſgar made a voy- 
age into Sweden, A. D. 828, where his miniſterial labours 
were crowned with a diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs. As he returned 
from thence into Germany in the year 831, he was loaded by 
Lewis the Meek with Eccleſiaſtical honours, being created 
Archbiſhop of the new church at Hamburgh, and alſo of the 
whole North, to which dignity the ſuperintendence of the 


church of Bremen was afterwards added in the year 844. (a) 


Unpa n the reign of Baſilius, the Macedonian, who aſ- 
cended the imperial throne of the Greeks in the year 867, the 
Sclavontans, Arentani, and certain provinces of Dalmatia, 
ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to Con/tantingple, to declare their reſo- 
lution of ſubmitting to the juriſdiction of the Grecian empire, 
and of embracing, at the ſame time, the Chriſtian religion. 
This propoſal was received with adin:ration and joy, aud it 
was alſo anſwered by a ſuitable ardour and zeal for the con- 
verſion of a people which ſeemed ſo ingenuouſly diſpoſed to 

K k 2 embrace 

(a) The writers to whom we are indebted for accounts of this 
»10us and illuſtrious Prelate, the founder of the Cimbrian, Da- 
niſh, and Swediſh Churches, are mentioned by Jo. Albert Fabri- 
cins, in his Biblicth. Latin. medii evi, tom. i. p. 292. as alſo in 


as Lax Evangelit orbi terrarum exoriens, p. 425. Add to 
theſe the Benedictine Monks, in their Hie Litt. de la France, 


tom. v. p. C7. Ada Sandor. Mens. Februar, tom p. 391. Eric 


1 5 . . . 4 , 
Yontoppidani Annales Eccleſ. Danice Diplomatici, tom. i. p 13. 
Jo. Mollerus, Cinbriæ Litterate, tom iii. p. 8. Theſe writers 
give us allo circumſtantial accounts of Ebbo, Withmar, Rembert, 


md others, who were either the fellow-labourers or ſucceſſors of 


Arſgar. 
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embrace the truth: accordingly, a competent number of 
Grecian doQors were ſent among them to inſtruct them in 
the knowledge of the goſpel, and to admit them by baptiſm 
into the Chriſtian church. (b) The warlike nation of the 
Ruſſians were converted under the ſame Emperor, but not in 
the ſame manner, nor from the ſame noble and rational mo- 
tives, Having entered into a treaty of peace with that prince, 
they were engaged by various preſents and promiſes to em- 
brace the goſpel, in conſequence of which they received not 
only the Chriſtian Miniſters that were appointed to inſtru 
them, but alfo an Archbiſhop, whom the Grecian patriarch 
Ignatius had ſent among them, to perfect their converſion and 
eſtabliſh their church, (c) 


SUCH were the beginnings of Chriſtianity among the bold 


and warlike Ruſſians, who were inhabitants of the Ukraine, 


and who, a little before their converſion, fitted out a formida- 
ble 


cb) We are indebted for this account of the converſion of the 
Sclavonians to the treatiſe de adminiſtrando imperio, compoſed by 
the learned Emperor Conſtantine Porphyrogen, which is publiſhed 
by Bandurius in Imperium Orientale, tom. i. p. 72, 73. Conſtan- 
tine gives the ſame account of this event in the life of his Grand- 
father Baſilius the Macedonian, f,754. publiſhed in the Corfu 
Pyzantinum, tom. xvi. p. 133, 134. 


e) Conſtantinus Perth Vita Baſilii Macedonit, 1, 96. p 157. 
Corp. Pyzant. Sce alſo the Narratio de Ruthenorum Concierſione, 
publiſhed both in Greek anc Latin by Bandurius, in his Imperium 


Orieniale, notis ad Porphyrocenetam de adminiſtraudo imperis, 
p. 62. tom, ii. 
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ble fleet, and ſetting ſail from Kiowia for Conſtantinople, ſpread 
terror and diſmay through the whole empire. (d) 


(d) The learned Lequien, in his Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. i. 
p. 1257. gives a very accurate account of theſe Ruſſians, who were 
converted to Chriſtianity under the reign of Baſilius the Macedoni- 
an, and in this he does no more than adopt the errors of many 
who wrote before him upon the ſame ſubje&t., Nor is he conſiſtent 
with himſelf; for in one place he affirms, that the people here 
ſpoken of were the Ruſſians, that lived in the neighbourhood of 
the Bulgarians; while in another he maintains, that by theſe Ruſ- 
fans, we are to underſtand the Gazarians. The only reaſon he 
alledges to ſupport this latter opinion is, that among the Chriſtian 
Doctors lent to inſtru the Ruſſians, mention is made of Cyril, 
who converted the Gazari to Chriſtianity. This reaſon ſhews, 
that the learned writer had a moſt imperfe& knowledge both of 
theſe Ruſſians and the Gazari, He is alſo guilty of other miſtakes 
upon the ſame ſubject. There is a much better explanation of this 
matter given by the very learned Theoph. Sigifred. Bayer, Diſſert. 
de Ruſſorum prima expeditione Conſtantinopolitana, which is pub- 
liſhed in the ſixth volume of the Commentaria Acad, Scientiar. 
Petropolitane. 
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HA. 


Concerning the Calamities which happened to the Church 
during the Ninth Century. 


Tu E Saracens had now extended their uſurpations with 
an amazing ſucceſs. Maſters of Afia, a few provinces ex- 
cepted, they puſhed their conqueſts ro the extremities of 
India, and obliged the greateſt part of Africa to receive their 


yoke ; nor were their enterprizes in the Weſt without effe&, 


ſince Hain and Sardinia ſubmitted to their arms, and fell un- 


der their dominion, But their conqueſts did not end here; 
for in the year 827, by the treaſon of Euphemius, they made 
themſelves maſters of the rich and fertile iſland of Sicily; and 
towards the concluſion of this century the Aſiatic Saracens 
ſeized upon ſeveral cities of Calabria, and ſpread the terror 
of their viQtorious arms even to the very walls of Rome, while 
Crete, Cirfica, and other adjacent iſlands, were either joined 
to their poſſeſſions, or laid waſte by their incurſions. It is eaſ⸗ 
to comprehend that this overgrown proſperity of a nation, ac- 
cuſtomed to bloodſhed and rapine, and which alſo beheld 
the Chriſtians with the utmoſt averſion, muſt have been every 
where detrimental to the progreſs of the goſpel, and to the 
tranquillity of the Church. In the Faſt, more eſpecially, a 
prodigious number of Chriſtian families embraced the religion 


of their conquerors, that they might live in the peaceful er- 
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and criminal compliance, and with a pious magnanimity ad- 
hered to their principles in the face of perſecution ; but ſuch 
were gradually reduced to a miſerable condition, and were 
not only robbed of the beſt part of their wealth, and deprived 
of their worldly advantages, but, what was ſtill more deplo- 
rable, they fell by degrees into ſuch incredible ignorance and 
ſtupidity, that, in proceſs of time, there were ſcarcely any 
remains of Chriſtianity to be found among them beſides the 
mere name, and a few external rites and ceremonies. The 
European Saracens, particularly thoſe who were ſettled in 
Spain, were of a much milder diſpoſition, and ſeemed to have 
put off the greateſt part of their native ferocity ; ſo that the 
Chriſtians, generally ſpeaking, lived peaceably under their 
dominion, and were permitted to obſerve the laws and to 
enjoy the privileges of their holy profeſſion. It muſt, how- 
ever, be couſeſſed, that this mild and tolerating conduct ol 


the Saracens was not without ſome few exceptions of cruelty. 


le) 


Tus European Chriſtians had the moſt cruel ſufferings to 
undergo from another quarter, even from the inſatiable fury 
of a {warm of barbarians that iſſued out from the Northern 
provinces. The Normans, under which general term are 
comprehended the Danes, Norweyians and Swedes, whoſe 


habitations lay along the coaſts of the Baltic ſea, were a peo- 


ple 


(e) See, for example, the account that is given of Eulogius, 
who ſuffered Martyrdom at Cordoua, in the Ada SanFforum ad d. 
*i. Martii, tom. ii. p. 88; as alſo of Roderick and Salomon, two 
>paniſh Martyrs of this century, Ibid, ad d xii, Marti, p. 238. 
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ple accuſtomed to carnage and rapine. Their petty King; 
and Chiefs, who ſubſiſted by piracy and plunder, had already, 
during the reign of Charlemagne, infeſted with their fleet 
the coaſts of the German ocean, but were reſtrained by the 
oppoſition they met with from the vigilance and activity of 
that warlike prince. 
more bold and enterprizing, made frequent irruptions into 
Germany, Britain, Frieſiand, and the Gauls, and carried 
along with them, wherever they went, fire and ſword, deſo- 
lation and horror. The impetuous fury of theſe ſavage bar- 
barians not only ſpread deſolation through the Spani/h pro- 
vinces, (f) but even penetrated into the very heart of Jah; 
for in the year 857, they ſacked and pillaged the city of Luna 
in the moſt cruel manner, and about three years aſter Piſa, 
and ſeveral other cities of Italy, met with the ſame fate. (g 
The ancient hiſtories of the Francs abound with the moſt diſ- 


mal accounts of their horrid exploits. 


Tur firſt views of theſe ſavage invaders extended no further 


than 


{f ) Jo. de Ferraras, Hiſtoire Genar. d"Eſpagne, tom. ii. p. 
£23, Piracy was elteemed among the Northern nations a very 
honourable and noble profeſſion ; and hence the ſons of kings, 
and the young nubility, were trained up to this ſpecies of robbe- 
ry, and made it their principal buſineſs to perfect themſelves in it. 
Nor will this appear very ſurprizing to ſuch as conſider the religi- 
on of theſe nations, and the barbariſm of the times. See Jo. 
Lud. Holberg. Hifloria Danorum et Norvegorum Nawalis, in 
Seriftis Societalis Scientiar, Haſwienſis, tom. iii. p. 349+ in which 
there are a multitude of curicus and intereſting relations concern- 
ing the ancient piracies, drawn from the Daniſh and Norwegian 
annals. 

(g) See the Scriptore Rerum Italicarum, publiſhed by Mura- 


1901. 
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than plunder ; but charmed at length with the beauty and ſer- 


ality of the provinces, which they were fo cruelly depopu- 
lating, they began to form ſettlements in them, nor were the 
European Princes in a condition to oppoſe their uſurpations. 
On the contrary, Charles the Bald was obliged, in the year 
850, to reſign a conſiderable part of his dominions to this pow- 
erſul banditti (h); and a few years after, under the reign of 
Charles the Groſs, Emperor and King of France, the fanious 
Norman Chief Godofred entered with an army into Frie/land, 
and obſtinately refuſed to ſheath his ſword before he was maſ- 
ter of the whole province. (i) Such, however, of the Nor- 
mans as ſertled among the Chriſtians, contracted a gentler turn 
of mind, and gradually departed from their primitive bruta- 
iy. Their marriages with the Chriſtians contributed, no 
doubt, to civilize them; and engaged them to abandon the 
ſuperſtition of their anceſtors with more facility, and to em- 
brace the goſpel with more readineſs than they would have 
otherwiſe done. Thus the proud conqueror of Frieſſand ſo- 
lemnly embraced the Chriſtian religion after that he had re- 
ceived in marriage, from Charles the Groſs, Giſela, the 


daughter of Lothaire the younger. 


0 Annales incerti Auctoris, in Pithoci Scriptor. Francic. p. 
46. 


(i) Reginonis Prumienſis Annal. lib. ii. f. 60. in Piſtorii Scrip- 
tor, German. 
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CHAT. BL 


Concerning the Miniſters of the Church, and its form of Govern. 
ment, during the Ninth Century. 


Th E impiety and licentiouſneſs of the greateſt part of 
the Clergy aroſe, at this time, to an enormous height, and 
ſtand, upon record, in the unanimous complaints of the moſt 
candid and impartial writers of this century. (K) In the 
Faſt, tumult, diſcord, conſpiracies and treaſons reigned un- 
controuled, and all. things were carried by violence and force; 
"Theſe abuſes appeared in many things, but particularly in the 
election of the Patriarchs of Conftantinople. The favour of the 
Court was become the only ſtep to that high and important 
office ; and as the Patriarch's continuance in that eminent poſt 
depended upon ſuch an uncertain and precarious foundation, 
nothing was more uſual than to ſee a Prelate pulled down from 
his Epiſcopal throne by an imperial decree. In the Weſtem 
provinces, the Biſhops were become voluptuous and effeminate 
to a very high degree. They paſſed their lives amidſt the 
ſplendor of courts, and the pleafures of a luxurious indolence, 
which corrupted their taſte, extinguiſhed their zeal, and ren- 
dered them incapable of performing the ſolemn duties of their 
function, (1) while the inferior Clergy were ſunk in licentt- 

ouſneſs, 


(*) See Agobardus, De privilegiis et jure Sacerdotii, 1. 13. 
p. 137. tom. i. Opp. ed. Baluxii. 

be reader will be convinced of this by conſulting Ago- 
vard, pam, and by looking over the laws enacted in the Latin 
councils for reluainog the diterders of the Clergy. Sec allo 
Servatns Linus, Lee. xxx7, p. 75» 281. and Steph, Balus. in 
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ouſneſs, minded nothing but ſenſual gratifications, and in- 
ſected, with the moſt heinous vices, the flock, whom it was 
the very buſineſs of their miniſtry to preſerve, or to deliver, 
from the contagion of iniquity. Beſides, the ignorance of the 
ſacred order was, in many places, ſo deplorable, that few of 
them could either read or write; and ſtill fewer were capa- 
ble of expreſſing their wretched notions with any degree of me- 
thod or perſpicuity. Hence it happened, that when letters 
were to be penned, or any matter of conſequence was to be 
committed to writing, they had commonly recourſe to ſome 
one perſon. who was ſuppoſed to be endowed with ſuperior 


abilities, as appears in the caſe of Servatus Lupus (m.) 


Many circumſtances concurred, particularly in the Euro- 
pean nations, to produce and augment this corruption and 
licentiouſneſs, ſo ſhameful in an order of men, who were ſet 
apart to exhibit examples of piety to the reſt of the world. 
Among theſe we may reckon, as the chief ſources of the evil 
under conſideration, the calamities of the times, even the 
bloody and perpetual wars that were carried on between 
Lewis the Meek, and his family, the incurſions and conqueſts 


of the barbarous nations, the groſs and incredible ignorance of 


| the nobiliry, and the affluence and riches that flowed in upon 


tae Churches and religious ſeminaries from all quarters, 
Many other cauſes alſo contributed te diſhonour the Church 
Llz by 


(m) See the works of Servatus Lupus, Epiſt. xcviii. xcix. p. 
126, 142, 143, 148, as alſo his /ife. See alſo Rodolphi Bituri- 
cen/is Capitula ad cleram ſuum, in Baluzii Miſcellaneis, tom. vi. 
p. 139, 148. | 
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by introducing into it a corrupt Miniſtry, A nobleman, who, 
through want of talents, activity, or courage, was rendered 
incapable of appearing with dignity in the cabinet, or with 
honour in the held, immediately turned his views towards 
the Church, aimed at a diſtinguiſhed place among its chief 
and rulers, and became, in conſequence, a contagious ex- 
ample of ſtupidity and vice to the inferior Clergy (n). 
The patrons of Churches, in whom reſided the right of elec- 
tion, unwilling to ſubmit thetr diforderly conduct to the keen 
cenſure of zealous and upright paſtors, induſtriouſly looked 
for the moſt abject, ignorant, and worthleſs eccleſiaftics, to 
to whom they committed the cure of ſouls (o). But one of 
the circumſtances, which contributed in a particular manner to 
render, at leaſt, the higher Clergy wicked and depraved, 
and to take off their minds from the duties of their ſtation, was 
the obligation they were under of performing certain ſervices 
their Sovereigns, in conſequence of the poſſeſſions they de 
rived from the Royal bounty, The Biſhops and heads of 
Monaitcries held many lands and caſtles by a feudal tenure z 
and deing thereby bound to furnith their Princes with a cer- 
tain number of ſoldiers in time of war, were obliged alſo to 


take the held themſelves at the head of theſe troops p), and 


thus 


n) Rincmarus, Oper, Poſterior, contra Godeſchaicum, cap. 
xXxvi. tom. i. Opp. p. 318. Servatus Lupus, Eprift. Ixxix. p. 
120. 

(0) Agobardus, De privilegiis et jure ſacerdotum, cap. xi. p. 
341, tom. i. Opp. \ 

+ (p) Steph. Baluzii Appendix A or ad Servatum, p. 509. 


NMurateri Antig. Ital. medii evi, tom. ii. p. 46. Mabillon, 
| Aral. 
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thus to act in a ſphere that was utterly inconſiſtent with the 
nature and duties of their ſacred character. Beſides all this, 
it often happened, that rapacious Princes, in order to ſatisfy 
the craving wants of their ſoldiers and domeſtics, boldly in- 
vaded the poſſeſſions of the Church, which they diſtributed 
among their armies ; and in conſequence of which the Prieſts 
and Monks, in order to avoid periſhing through hunger, 
abandoned themſelves to the practice of violence, fraud, and 
all ſorts of crimes, which they looked upon as the only means, 
they had left, of procuring themſelves a ſubſiſtance (q). 


Tux Roman Pontiffs were raiſed to that high dignity by 
the ſuffrages of the Sacerdotal Order, accompanied with the 
voice of the people; but, after their election, the approba- 
tion of the Emperor was neceſſary in order to their conſe- 
cration (r). There is indeed, yet extant, an edit, ſup- 
poſed to have been publiſhed in the year 817, by Lewis 
the Meek, in which he aboliſhes this imperial right, and 


grants 


Aunal. Benedict. tom. vi. 587. Freſne, ad Joinvillii. Hifi, Lu- 
dan S. p. 75, 76. 


(q) Agobardus de diſpons. rerum Ecclefiaft. & 4. p. 270. tom. 
i» Opp. Flodoadus, Hiftor. Eccleſ. Rbemenſis, lib. iii. cap. ix. 
derratus Lupus, Epift. xlv. p. 87, 437, &c. Muratori, tom. 
vi. Artig. Ital. medii i. p. 302, Lud: Thomaſin, Diſcipli- 
aa Eccleſiæ wet. & nove circa beneficia, part II. bb, in. cap. xi. 
Theſe corrupt meaſures prevailed alſo among the Greeks and 


Lombards, as may be feen in the Oriens Chriſtianus of Lequien, 
tom. i. p. 142. 


(r) Sze De Biinau, Hiſtor. Imper, German, tom, iii. p. 28, 


21. 
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grants to the Romans, not only the power of electing their 
Pontiff, but alſo the privilege of inſtalling and conſecrating 
him when elected, without waiting for the conſent of the 
Emperor (s. But this grant will deceive none, who inquire 
into this matter with any degree of attention and diligence, 
ſince ſeveral learned men have proved it ſpurious by the mol 
irreſiſtible arguments (t). It muſt, however, be confeſſed, 
that after the time of Charles the Bald, a new ſcene of thing 
aroſe ; and the important change above-mentioned was really 
introduced. That Prince having obtained the imperial dig- 
nity by the good- offices of the Biſhop of Rome, returned this 
eminent ſervice by delivering the ſucceeding Pontiffs from the 
obligation of waiting for the conſent of the Emperors, in order 
to their being inſtalled in their office. And thus we find, that 
from the time of Eugenĩus III. who was raiſed to · the Pontificate, 
A. D. 884, the election of the Biſhops of Rome was carried 
on without the leaſt regard to law, order, or even decency, 
aud was generally attended with civil tumults and d iſſenſions, 
until the reign of Otho the Great, who put a ſtop to theſe 


diſorderly proceedings. 


AMonc 


() Harduini Concilia, tom. iv. p. 1236. Le Cointe, Annalt; 
Eccleſ. Francor. tom. vii. ad A. 817. . 6. Baluzii Capitular. 
Regum Francor. tom. i. p. 591. 


(t) Muratori Droits de Empire ſur Þ Etat Ecclefiaft. p. S4. 
and Artig. Ital. medii evi, tom. iii. p. 29, 30, in which that 
jexrned man conjectures, that this edict was forged in the eleventh 
eentary., Biinau, Hit. Inper. German, tom. iti. p. 34. The 
partiſans however, of the papal authority, ſuch as Fontanini and 
vihers, plead ſtrenuouſly, though ineffectually, for the authen- 


*;ciry of the edit in queſtion. 
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Amoxs the Prelates that were raiſed to the Pontificate, in 
his century, there were very few, who diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their learning, prudence, and virtue, or were at all 
careful about acquiring thoſe particular qualities that are eſſen- 
tial to the character of a Chriſtian Biſhop. On the contrary, 
the greateſt part of them are only known by the flagitious acti- 
ons that have tranſmitted their names with infamy to our 
times; and they all, in general, ſeem to have vied with each 
other in their ambitious efforts to extend their authority, and 
render their dominion unlimited and univerſal. It is here 
that we may place, with propriety, an event, which is ſaid 
to have interrupted the much- vaunted ſuccefiion of regular 
Biſhops, in the ſee of Rome, from the firſt foundation of that 
Church to the preſent times. Between the Pontificate of Leo 
IV, who died in the year 855, and that of Benedict III. a 
certain woman, who had the art to diſguiſe her ſex for a con- 
ſderable time, is ſaid by learning, genius, and dexterity, to 
bare made good her way to the Papal chair, and to have go- 
verned the Church with the title and dignity of Pontiff above 
wo years. This extraordinary perſon is yet known by the 
title of Pope Joan. During the five ſucceeding centuries, 
this event was generally believed, and a vaſt number of writers 
bore teſtimony to its truth ; nor, before the reformation under- 
taken by Luther, was it conſidered by any, either as incredi- 


ble in itſelf, or as ignominious to the Church (u). But in 
the 


(u) The arguments of thoſe who maintain the truth of this ex- 
traordinary event are collected in one ſtriking point of view, with 
great learning and induſtrv, by Fred. Spanheim, in his Exerci- 
atis de papa Femina, tom. ii. Opp. p. 77. This diſſertation 
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the laſt century, the elevation and indeed the exiſtence, of 
this female Pontiff, became the ſubject of a learned controver. 
ſy; in this, ſeveral men of diſtinguiſhed abilities were con- 
cerned. They grant that many fictitious and fabulous circum- 
ſtances have been interwoven with this ſtory ; but they deny 
that it is entirely deſtitute of all foundation ; indeed, upon a 
deliberate and impartial view of this whole matter, it will 
appear more than probable, than ſome unuſual event muſt 
have happened at Rome, from which this ſtory derived its 
origin; becauſe it is not at all credible, from any principles 
of moral evidence. thar an event thould be univerſally be- 
lieved and related in the fame manner by a multitude of 
hiſtorians, during five centuries immediately ſucceeding its ſup- 
poſed date, if that event was abſolutely deſtitute of all ſoun- 
dation. But what it was that gave riſe to this ſtory, is yet to 


be diſcovered, and is likely to remain fo (w). 


Tur enormous vices, that muſt have covered ſo many Pon- 


tiffs with infamy in the judgment of the wiſe, formed not the 

leatt 
was tranſlated into French by the celebrated Lenfant, who digel 
ed it into a better method, and enriched it with teveral additi- 
ons. 

) Such is the opinion of Paul Sarpi, in his I eftere Italiane, 
Lett. Ixxxii. p. 4523 of Lafant, Bibliotb. Germanigue, tom, 
x. p- 27; of Theod. Haſzus, Biblioth. Bremenſ, tom. viii. par: 
vi. p. 935; and of the celebrated Pfaff Inftit. Hiftor. Eccleſ. p. 
402; to whom we might add Wernſdorff, Boecler, Holberg, 
and many others, were this enumeration neceſſary, Without 
alluming the charaQter of a Judge in this intricate contro- 
verly, concerning which ſo many falſe deciſions have been pro- 
nounced, I ſhall only take the liberty to obſerve that the matte! 
in debate is as yet dubious, and has not on either fide been rechte: 
tented in ſuch a light as to bring conviction. 
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eaſt obſtacle to their ambition in theſe miſerable times, nor 
hindered them from extending their influence, and augment- 
ing their authority, both in Church and State. Ir does not, in- 
deed, appear from any authentic records, Cat their poſſeſſions 
augmented in proportion to the progreſs of their authority, 
nor that any new grants of land were added to what they had 
already obtained from the liberality of the Kings of France. 


Tu donations, which Lewis the Meek is reported to have 
made to them, are mere inventions equally deſtitute of truth 
and probability; and nothing is more groundleſs than the 
accounts of thoſe writers who afhrm that Charles the Bald 
diveſted himſelf, in the year 875, of his right to the city of 
Rome, and its territory, in favour of the Pontiffs, whom he, 
at the ſame time, enriched with a variety of noble and coſtly 
preſents, in return for the good ſervices of John VIIT. by whoſe 
luccours he was raiſed to the empire. But be that as it may, 
it is certain, that the authority and affluence of the Biſhops of 
Rome increaſed greatly from the time of Lewis the Meek, but 
more eſpecially from the acceſſion of Charles the Bald to the 
imperial throne, as all the hiſtorical records of that period 
abundantly teſtify (x). 


ArTER the death of Lewis II. a fierce and dreadful war 
broke out between the poſterity of Charlemagne, among 


wich there were feveral competitors for the empire. This 


M m furniſhed 


(x) Bunau, Hiflor. Imperit Rom. German. tom. iii. p. 482. 


Jo. George Eccard, Hiflor Francia Orient. tom, ii. lib, xxxi. 
p. 606. 
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furniſhed the Italian Princes, and the Roman Pontiff John VIII. 
\ 


with a favourable opportunity of aſſuming to themſelves the 
right of nominating to the imperial throne, and of excluding 
from all part in this election the nations who had formerly the 
right of ſuffrage; and if the opportunity was favourable, i: 
was ſeized with avidity, and improved with the utmoft dexte. 
rity and zeal. Their favour and intereſt was earneſtly ſoli. 
cited by Charles the Bald, whoſe entreaties were rendered 
efteQual by rich preſents, prodigious ſums of money, and mof: 
pompous promiſes in conſequence of which he was proclaimed 
A. D. 876, by the Pontiff John VIII. and by the Italian Prin- 
ces aſſembled at Pavia, King of Italy, and Emperor of the 
Romans. Carloman and Charles the Groſs, who ſucceeded 
him in the kingdom of Italy, and in the Roman empire, were 
alſo elected by the Roman Pontiff, and the Italian Princes 
After the reigns of theſe Princes the empire was torn in pieces; 
the moſt deplorable tumults and commotions aroſe in Ital, 
France, and Germany, which were governed, or rather ſub- 
dued and uſurped, by various chiefs, and in this confuſed 
ſcene of things, the higheſt bidder was, by the ſuccour of the 
greedy Pontiits, generally raiſed to the Government of Italy, 


and to the imperial throne (y). 


Tu vs the power and influence of the Pontiffs, in cini 


affairs, aroſe in a ſhort time to an enormous height through 
the 


(y) This matter is amply illuſtrated by Sigonius, inis famous 
book de Regas Italiæ, and by the other writers of German and 


Italian Liltury, 
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he favour and protection of the Princes, in whoſe cauſe they 
had employed the influence, which ſuperſtition had given them 
over the minds of the people. The increaſe of their authority, 
in religious matters, was not leſs rapid, nor leſs conſiderable, 
and it aroſe from the ſame cauſes, The wiſeſt and moſt im- 
partial among the Roman Catholick writers not only ac- 
knowledge, but are even at pains to demonſlrate, that, from 
the time of Lewis the Meek, the ancient rules of eccclefiaſtical 
Government were gradually changed in Europe by the coun- 
fels and inſtigation of the court of Rome, and new laws ſub- 
ſtituted in their place. The European Princes ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be diveſted of the ſupreme authority in religious mat- 
ters, which they had derived from Charlemagne ; the power 
of the Biſhops was greatly diminiſhed, and even the authority 
of both provincial and general councils began to decline. The 
Roman Pontifts, elated with this overgrown proſperity, and be- 
come arrogant, beyond meaſure, by the daily acceſſions tha: 
were made to their authority, were eagerly bent upon per- 
ſuading all, and had, indeed, the good fortune to perſuade 
many, that the Biſhop of Rome was conſtituted and appointed, by 
Jeſus Chriſt, Supreme Legiflator and Judge of the Church 
Univerſal ; and that, therefore, the Biſhops derived all their 
authority from the Roman Pontiff, nor could the councils de- 


. . 5 . . "a 
termine any thing without his permiſſion and conſenſent (2). 
\ 


M mz \ This 

(z) See the ey--lent work of an anonymous and unknowr 
author, who ti; elf D. B. and whole book is entitled, 
B. i ̃ie du Dreit 4 gue, publiſhed at firſt in London in 
two vuinmes 8vo np 737, and lately republiſhed in 3 
"ger and more {þ:. n. The author of this perform- 
ance, 
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This opinion which was inculcated by the Pontiffs with the 
utmoſt zeal and ardour, was oppoſed by ſuch as were ac. 
quainted with the ancient eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions, and the 
Government of the Church in the earlier ages ; but it was op- 


poled in vain, 


Iv order to gain credit to this new eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem, 
ſo different from the ancient rules of Church Government, 
and to ſupport the haughty pretenſions of the Pontiffs to ſupre- 
macy and independence, it was neceſſary to produce the au- 
thority of ancient deeds, to ſtop the mouths of ſuch as were 
diſpoſed to ſer bounds to their uſurpations. The Biſhops of 
Fome were aware of this, and as thoſe means were looked 
upon as the moſt lawful that tended beſt to the accompliſh- 
ment of their purpoſes, they employed ſome of their moſt in- 
genious and zealous partizans in forging conventions, act of 
councils, epiſtles, and ſuch like records, by which it might 
appear, that, in the firſt ages of the Church, the Roman Pon- 
tifs were cloathed with the ſame ſpiritual majeſty and ſupreme 
authority which they now aſſumed (a). 


AMONG 


ance ſhews, in a judicious and conciſe manner, the various ſteps 


by which the papal authority aroſe to ſuch a monſtrous height. 
Ilis account cf the ninth century may be ſcen in the firſt volume 
of his work, at the 160th page. l 

(a) There is juſt reaſon to imagine, that theſe Decretals, and 
various other acts, ſuch as the grants of Charlemagne and 
Lewis the Meek, were forged with the knowledge and conſent ot 
the Roman Pontiffs; fince it is utterly incredible, that thele Pon: 
tiffs ſhould, for many ages, have conſtantly appealed, in ſupport 
ef their pretended rights and privzleges, to acts and records th 
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AmoxG theſe fictitious ſupports of the papal dignity, the 


famous decretal epiſtles, as they are called, ſaid to have been 
written by the Pontiffs of the primitive times, deſerve chiefly 
to be ſtigmatized. They were the productions of an obſcure 
writer, who fraudulently prefixed to them the name of Ifidore, 
Biſhop of Seville (b\, to make the world believe they had 


been collected by that illuſtrious and learned Prelate. Some 


of them had appeared in the eighth century (e), but they 


Were 


were only the fictions of private perſuns, and ſhould, with ſuch 
weak arms, have ſtood out againſt Kings, Princes, Councils, 
and Biſhops, who were unwilling to receive their yoke. Acts of 
a private nature would have been uſeleſs here, and public deeds 
were [neceſſary to accompliſh the views of Papal ambition. Such 
forgeries were, in this century, eſteemed lawful, on account of 
their ſuppoſed tendency to promote the glory of God, and to ad- 
vance the proſperity of the Church: and, therefore, it is not ſur- 
prizing, that the good Pontiffs ſhould feel no remorſe in impoling 
upon the world frauds and forgeries, that were deſigned to enrich 
the patrimony of St. Peter, and to aggrandize his ſucceſlors in the 
Apoltolic See, 


(h) It is certain, that the forger of the decretals was extremely 
deſirous of perſuading the world, that they were collected by Iſi- 
dore, the celebrated Biſhop of Seville, who lived in the Sixth 
century. See Fabrici Biblioth. Latin. medii avi, tom. v. p. 561. 
It was a cuſtom among the Riſhops to add, from a principle of 
kumility, the epithet Peccator, i. e. Sinner, to their titles; and, 
accordingly, the forger of the decretals has added the word Pec- 
cator after the name of Ifidore : but this ſome ignorant tranſerib- 
ers have abfurdly changed into the word Mercator ; and hence it 
happens, that one Iſidorus Mercator paſſes for the fraudulent col- 
le dor, or forger of the decretals. 


(e) See Don. Caimet, Hifteire de Lorraine, tom. i. p. 522. 
B. Juſt. Hen. Bohmer. Prof. ad novem Edit. Juris Canon. tom. 
i. p. x. xix. Not, 
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were now entirely drawn from their obſcurity, and produced, 


creta, 
with an air of oftentation and triumph, to demonſtrate the prote 
ſupremacy of the Roman Pontiffs, (d) The deciſions of a Chur. 
certain Roman council, which is ſaid to have been held dur- Nicol 
ing the pontificate of Silveſter, were likewiſe alledged in be- And 
half of the ſame cauſe; but this council had never been ſo fell be 
much as heard of before the preſent century, and the accounts ly ren 
now given of it proceeded from the ſame ſource with the 4 impolt 
cretals, and were equally authentic. Be that as it may, the churel 
decrees of this pretended council contributed much to enrich titude 
and aggrandize the Roman Pontifts, and exalt them above all that ſp 
human authority and juriſdiction. (e) preſent 
n aid of 1 
Tuner were not, however, wanting among the Latin to unde 
Biſhops. men of prudence and ſagacity, who faw through theſe and rev 
fmpious frauds, and perceived the chains that were forging horrible 
both for them and for the church. The French Biſhops diſ- thrones | 
tinguiſhed themſelves, in a particular and glorious manner, to ſet bc 
by the vehemence with which they oppoſed the ſpurious 4. knowled 
l cretal;, lality, | 
4 and is in, 
d) Beſides the authors of the Centuriæ Magdeburgenſes, and 
other writers, the learned Blondel has demonſtrated in an ample that are 
and ſatisfafory manner, the ſpuriouſpeſs of the decretals, in his Pontiif, ( 
Pſeudo Ifdorus et Turrianus vapulantes; and in our time the 
cheat is acknowledged even by the Roman Catholics, at leaſt by Taz 
ſuch of them as are poſſeſſed of any tolerable degree of judgment 
and impartiality. See Buddeus's Iſagege in Theologiam, tom. lh teem, an 
8 p- 762; as alſo Petr. Couſtantius's Prolegom. ad Epiſtolas Ponti- 
feum, tom. i. p. 130; and a Diſſertation of Fleury, prefixed to 
the Sixtcenth volume of his Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory. (F) See 
(e) See Jo. Lauwnoius, de cura Eccleſiæ ergo fag es ef miſer, * in 
as allo P. 


cap. i. Obſervat. i. p. 57. tom. ii. part II. Opp. 


* i. p. 127. 
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cretals, and other like fictitious monuments and records, and 


proteſted againſt their being received among the laws of the 


Church. But the obſtinacy of the Pontiffs, and particularly of 


Nicolas I. conquered this oppoſition, and reduced it to ſilence. 
And as the Empire, in the periods that ſucceeded this conteſt, 
fell back into the groſſeſt ignorance and darkneſs, there ſcarce- 
ly remained any who were capable of detecting theſe odious 
impoſtures, or diſpoſed to ſupport the expiring liberty of the 
church. The hiftory of the following ages thews, in a mul- 
titude of deplorable examples, the diforders and calamities 
that ſprung from the ambition of the aſpiring Pontiffs ; it re- 
preſents theſe deiporic lords of the church, labouring by the 
aid of their unpious frauds to overturn its antient government, 
to undermine the authority of its Biſhops, to engroſs its riches 
and revenues into their own hands; nay, what is ſtill more 
horrible, it repreſents them aiming perfidious blows at the 
thrones of Princes, and endeavouring to leſſen their power, and 
to ſet bounds to their dominion. All this is unanimouſly ac- 
knowledged by ſuch as have looked with attention and impar- 
tiality, into the hiſtory of the times of which we now write, 
aud is ingenuouſly confeſſed by men of learning and probity, 


that are well affected to the Romiſh Church and its Sovereign 
Pontiff, (f) 


Tre Monaſtic life was now univerſally in the higheſt eſ- 
teem, and nothing could equal the veneration that was paid 
to 


f) See the above-mentioned Author's treatiſe, entitled, Regia 
Foteſtas in Cauſis Matiimonia., tom. i, part II. Opp. p. 764; 


as allo Petr, Couſtantius, Pref, ad Epiſl. Romanor, Pontif. tom. 
i. p. 127. 
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to ſuch as devoted themſelves to the ſacred gloom and indo. 
lence of a convent. The Greeks and Orientals had been long 
accuſtomed to regard the Monkiſh orders and diſcipline with 
the greateſt admiration ; but it was only fince the beginning 
of the laſt century that this holy paſſion was indulged among 
the Latins to ſuch an extravagant length. In the preſent age 
it went beyond all bounds : Kings, Dukes and Counts forgot 
their true dignity, even the fulfilling with zeal the duties of 
their high ſtations, and affected that contempt of the world 
and its grandeur, which they took for magnanimity, though 


it was really nothing elſe but the reſult of a narrow and ſu- 
perſtitious ſpirit. 
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GA FI. 


4 


Concerning the Dodtrine of the Chriftian Church in the 
Ninth Century, 


Th E zeal of Charlemagne for the intereſts of Chriſtianity, 
and his liberality to the learned, encouraged many to apply 
themſelves diligently to the ſtudy of the Scriptures, and to 
the purſuit of religious truth, and as long as this eminent ſet 
of divines remained, the Weſtern provinces were happily pre- 
ſerved from many errors, and from a variety of ſuperſtitious 
practices. Thus we find among the writers of this age ſeveral 
men of eminent talents, whoſe productions ſhew that the luſtre 
of true erudition and theology was not, as yet, totally eclipſed. 
But theſe illuſtrious luminaries of the church diſappeared one 
after the other, and barbariſm and ignorance, encouraged 


by their departure, reſumed their ancient ſeats, and brought 


in their train, a prodigious multitude of devour follies, odious : 


ſuperſtitions, and abominable errors. Nor did any encourage 
and propagate with more zeal and ardour theſe ſuperſtitious 
innovations, than the Sacerdotal orders, the Spiritual guides 
of a deluded people. And if we enquire how it came to 
paſs, that the clergy were ſo zealous in ſuch an inglorious 
cauſe, we ſhall find that this zeal was, in ſome, the effect of 
ignorance, and, in others, the fruit of avarice and ambition; 
ſnce much was to be gained both in point of authority and 
-pulence from the progreſs of ſuperſtition. Chriſtianity among 
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the Greeks and Orientals was almoſt in the ſame declining 
and deplorable tate ; though there aroſe, from time to time, 
in the Eaſtern provinces, men of ſuperior abilities, who en- 
deavoured to ſupport the cauſe of true religion, and to raiſe 


it from the preſſures under which it laboured, 


Tus cauſes of this unhappy revolution, that covered the 
church with ſuperſtition and darkneſs, will appear evident to 
ſuch as are at all acquainted with the hiſtory of theſe times 
The Oriental Doctors, miſerably divided among themſelye, 
and involved in the bittereſt contentions and quarrels with the 
Weſtern churches, loſt all notion of the true ſpirit and genius 
of Chriftianity, and, corrupted and biaſſed by the prejudice; 
and paſſions that are generally excited and nouriſhed by ill. 
managed controverſy, became incapable of promoting the 
true and eſſential intereſts cf religion. Intent alſo upon de- 
fending the excellence and divine authority of their doCtrine 
and diſcipline againſt the Latin doctors, and in maintaining 
among themſelves the worſhip of images, which began to be 
warmly oppoſed, they advanced many things in the court: 
of theſe diſputes, that were highly erroneous, and as one 
error follows another, their number increaſed from day u 
day. The ſavage and unnatural lives of the Monks and Her- 
mits, whoſe number was prodigious, and whoſe authority wa 
conſiderable, who haunted the woods and deſerts, the gloomy 
ſcenes of their extravagant devotion, contributed much, among 


other cauſes, to the decay of ſolid and rational piety. Add 


to all this, the irruptions of the barbarous nations into the 


Weſt, the atrocious exploits of uſurping Princes, the droop- 
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ing and neglected condition of all the various branches of 


learning, the ambitious frenzy of the Roman Pontiffs, who 


were inceſſantly gaping after new acceſſions of authority and 
dominion, the frauds and tricks of the Monaſtic orders carried 
on under the ſpecious maſk of religion, and when we ſhall 
ſee the true cauſes that founded the empire of ſuperſticion and 


error upon the ruin of virtue, piety and reaſon. 


Tus ignorance and corruption that diſhonoured the Chriſ- 
tan Church, in this century, were great beyond meaſure ; 


and were there no other examples of their enormiry upon re- 


cord, than the ſingle inſtance of that ſtupid veneration that 


was paid to the bones and carcaſes of departed Saints ; this 
would be ſufficient to convince us of the deplorable progreſs of 
ſuperſtition, This idolatrous devotion was now conſidered as 
the moſt ſacred and momentous branch of religion, nor did 
any dare to entertain the ſmalleſt hopes of finding the Deity 
propitious, before they had aſſured themſelves of the protec- 
tion and interceſſion of ſome one or other of the faintly order. 
Hence it was that every Church, and indeed every private 
Chrifttan, had their particular patron among the Saints, from 
an apprehenſion that their ſpiritual intereſts would be but 1n- 
differently managed by thoſe, who were already employed 
about the ſouls of others; ſor they judged, in this reſpect, of 
the Saints as they did of mortals, whoſe capacity is too limited 
to comprehend a vaſt variety of objects. This notion rendered 
it neceſſary to multiply prodigiouſly the number of the Saints, 
and to create daily new patrons for the deluded people ; and 
this was dene with the utmoſt zeal, The Prieſts and Monks 
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ſet their invention at work, and peopled, at diſcretion, the in- 
viſible world with imaginary protectors. They diſpelled the 
thick dirkneſs, which covered the pretended ſpiritual exploits 
of many holy men ; and they invented both names and hiſtories 
of Saints (g) that never exiſted, that they might not be at a 
loſs to furniſh the credulous and wretched multitude with ob- 
jects proper to perperuate their ſuperſtition and to nouriſh their 
confidence. Many cheſe their own guides, and conimitted 
their ſpiritual intereſts either to phantoms of their own creation, 
or to diſtracted fanatics, whom they eſteemed as Saints, for 


no other reaſon than their having lived like mad- men. 


Tur Eccleſiaſtical councils found it neceffary, at length, 
to ſet limits to the licentious ſuperſtition of thoſe ignorant 


wretches, who, with a view to have ſtill more friends at 


court, for ſuch were their groſs notions of things, were daily 


adding new Saints to the liſt of their celeſtial mediators, 
They, accordingly, declared by a ſolemn decree, that no 
departed Chriſtian ſhould be conſidered as a member of the 
faintly order, before the Bithop in a provincial council, and 
in preſence of the people had pronounced him worthy of that 
diſtinguiſhed honour, (h) This remedy, feeble and illuſory 


as 


(g) See Dr. Middleton's letter from Rome, paſſim, in which 


,we find the names of St. Baccho, St. Viar, St. Amphibolus, 


Euodia, &c. 

(h) Mabillon, Ack. Sanfor. Ord. Benedicti, Sac. v. Pref. p. 
44. Launoy, de Lazari, Magdalenz, et Marthe in Provinciam 
appulſu, cap. i. ſ. 12. p. 342. tom, ii, part I, Opp. Franc. Pagi 
Breviarium Pontif. Romanor. tom. ii. p. 259 tom. iii. p. 30. 
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as it was, contributed, in ſome meaſure, to reftrain the ſana- 
tical temerity of the Saint- makers; bur, in its conſequences, 
it was the occaſion of a new acceſſion of power to the Roman 
Pontiff, Even ſo early as this century many were of opinion, 
that it was proper and expedient, though not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, that the decifions of biſhops and councils ſhould be 
confirmed by the conſent and authority of the Roman Pontiff, 
whom they conſidered as the ſupreme and univerſal Biſhop; 
and this will not appear ſurprizing to any who will reflect 
upon the enormous ſtrides, which the Biſhops of Rome made 
towards unbounded dominion in this barbarous and ſuperſtiti- 
ous age, whoſe corruption and darkneſs were peculiarly fa- 
yourable to their ambitious pretenſions. It is true we have 
co example of any perſon ſolemnly fainted by the Biſhop of 
Rome alone, before the Xth century (i), when Udalrie, Biſhop 
of Augſburg, received this dignity in à formal manner from 
John XV. It is however certain that before that time, the 
Roman Pontiffs were conſulted in matters of that nature, and 
ther judgment reſpected in the choice of thoſe, that were to 
te honoured with ſaintſhip (k) ; and it was by ſuch ſteps as 

theſe, 

(i) See Dan, Papebrochius, de Solennium canoniſationum initiis 
it progreſs. in Propyle Actor. San. Mens. Maii, p. 171; and the 
other authors who have written upon this ſubject, of which there 
is an ample liſt in the Bibliagraphia Antiquar. of Fabricius, cap. 
ri, . 25. p. 270. 

(k) See the candid and impartial account that is given of this 
matter by the late Pope Benedict XIV in his laborious work, de 
der vorum Dei beatificatione et beatorum canomizatione, lib. i. cap. 
rn. p. 50. tom. i. Opp. edit, Roman. It were to be wiſhed, that 


hiſtorians of the Church of Reme would learn to imitate the pru- 
lence, moderation, and equity of that illuſtrious Pontiff. 
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theſe, that the Church of Rome engroſſed to itſelf the creation 
of theſe tutelary divinities, which, at length, was diſtinguiſh- 


ed by the title of Canonization. 


Tuis prepoſterous multiplication of Saints was a new ſource 
of abuſes and frauds. It was thought neceſſary to write the 
lives of theſe celeſtial patrons, in order to procure for them 
the veneration and confidence of a deluded multitude ; and 
here lying wonders were invented, and all the reſources of 
forgery and fable exhauſted to celebrate exploits which had 
never exiſted, We have yet extant a prodigious quantity of 
theſe trifling legends, the greateſt part of which were, un- 
doubtedly, forged after the time of Charlemagne by the Mo- 
naſtic writers, who had both the inclination and leiſure to 
edify the Church by theſe pious frauds. The ſame impoſtors, 
who peopled the celeſtial regions with fictitious Saints, em- 
ployed alſo their fruitful inventions in embelliſhing with falſe 
miracles, and various other impertinent forgeries, the biftory 
of thoſe who had been really Martyrs or Confeſſors in the 
cauſe of Chriſt ; theſe fictions, however, did not paſs with 
impunity, but were ſeverely cenſured by ſome of the moſt 
eminent writers of the times in which they were impoſed 


upon the credulity of the public. (1) Various were the mo- 


tives 


(1) See Servatus Lupus's Vita Maximini, p. 275, 276 andthe 
candid and learned obſervations upon this ſubject that are to be 
found in varions places of the works of the celebrated Launoy: 
eg. in his Diſpan#io Epiftole Petri de Merca, de tempore gui in 
Gallia Chriſti fides recepta, cap. xiv. p. 110. in nis Diſſertationes de 
primis Chriſilanæ relig. in Gallia initiis, Diff. ii p. 147, 144+ 145 
147, 162, 169, 181. De Latari, Magdal. et Marthe in Gallian 
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tives that engaged different perſons to propagate, or counte- 
nance theſe impoſtures. Some were excited to this by the 
ſeductions of a falſe devotion, which reigned in this perverſe 
and ignorant age, and made them imagine that departed Saints 
were highly delighted with the applauſes and veneration of 
mortals, and never failed to crown with peculiar marks of 
their favour and proteCtion ſuch as were zealous in honouring 
their memories, and in celebrating their exploits. The proſ- 
pet of gain, and the ambitious defire of being reverenced 
by the multitude, engaged others to multiply the number and 
to maintain the credit of the legends, or faintly regiſters. 
For the Churches that were dedicated to the Saints, were per- 
petually crowded with ſupplicants, who flocked to them with 
rich preſents in order to obtain ſuecour under the afflictions 
they ſuffered, or deliverance from the dangers which they had 
reaſon to apprehend. And it was eſteemed alſo a high honour 
to be the more immediate miniſters of theſe tutelary mediators, 
who, as it is likewiſe proper to obſerve, were eſteemed and 
frequented in proportion to their antiquity, and to the num- 
ber and importance of the pretended miracles that had ren- 
dered their lives illuſtrious. This latter circumſtance offered 
a ſtrong temptation, to ſuch as were employed by the various 
churches in writing the lives of their tutelar Saints, to ſupply 
by invention the defects of truth, and to embelliſh their le- 
gends with fictitious prodigies; nay, they were not only tempt- 
ed 


ap pulſu, p. 340. De Duobus Diony/iis, p. 527, 529, 530. tom. 
i. part I. Opp. See alſo Martene Theſaurus Anecdotor. tom. i. p. 
151. Hiſtoire litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 273» 
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ed to this impoſture, but were even obliged to make uſe of ir 


in order to ſwell the fame of their reſpective patrons, (m) 


Bur even all this was inſufficient to ſatisfy the demand: 
of ſuperſtition nouriſhed by the ſtratagems of a corrupt and 
deſigning Prieſthood, and fomented by the zeal of the more 
ignorant and ſtupid ſons of the Church. It was not enough 
to reverence departed Saints, and to confide in their interceſſi. 
on and ſuccours ; it was not enough to cloath them with an 
imaginary power of healing diſorders, working miracles, and 
delivering from all forts of calamities and dangers ; their 
boxes, their cloaths, the apparel, and furniture they had 
poſſeſſed during their lives, the very ground which they had 
touched, or in which their purrified carcaſſes were laid, were 
treated with a ſtupid veneration, and ſuppoſed to retain the 
marvellous virtue of healing all diforders both of body and 
mind, and of defending ſuch as poſſeſſed them againſt all the 
aſſaults and devices of Satan. The conſequence of this 
wretched notion was, that every one was eager to provide 
himſelf with thefe ſalutary remedies, for which purpoſe great 
numbers undertook fatiguing and perilous voyages, and ſub- 
jected themſelves to all forts of hardſhips ; while others made 
uſe of this deluſion, to accumulate their riches, and to impoſe 
upon the miſerable multitude by the moſt impious and ſhock- 


ing inventions. As the demand for relics was prodigious ard 
univerſal, 


m) Of all the lives of the Saints written in this century, none 
are more liable to ſuſpicion than thoſe drawn up by the Britons 
and Nomans, See Mabillion Pref. ad Sac. i. Benedifin. ſab. 
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univerſal, the Clergy employed all their dexterity to ſatisfy 


theſe demands, and were far from being nice in the methods 
they uſed for that end. The bodies of the Saints were ſought 
by faſting and prayer inſtituted by the Prieſts in order to ob- 
t2in a divine anſwer, and an infallible direction, and this pre- 
tended direction never failed to accomplith their deſires; the 
holy carcaſe was always found, and that always in conſe- 
quence, as they impiouſſy gave out, of the ſuggeſtion, and 
inſpiration of God himſelf, Each diſcovery of this kind was 
attended with excefſive demonſtrations of joy, and animated 
the zeal of theſe devout ſeekers to enrich the Church till more 
and more with new kind of treaſure, Many travelled with 
this view into the Eaſtern Provinces, and frequented the places, 
which Chriſt and his Diſciples had honoured with their pre- 


ſence, that, with the bones and other ſacred remains of the 


frſt heralds of the Goſpel, they might comfort dejeQed minds, 


calm trembling conſciences, ſave ſinking ſtates, and defend 
their inhabitants from all ſorts of calamities. Nor did theſe 
pious travellers return home empty; the craft, dexterity, and 
knavery of the Greeks found a rich prey in the ſtupid credu- 
licy of the Latin relic-hunters, and made a profitable commerce 
of this new devotion, The latter paid conſiderable ſums for 


legs and arms, ſkulls and jaw bones (ſeveral of which were 


Pagan and ſome not human) and other things that were ſup- 


poled to have belonged ro the primitive worthies of the 
Chriſtian Churck ; and thus the Latin Churches -came to the 
polfeſſon of thoſe celebrated relics of St. Mark, St. James, 
dr. Bartholomew, Cyprian, Pantalion, and others, which 
they ſhew at this day with ſo much ollentation. But there 
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were many, who, unable to procure for themſelves theſ- 
ſpiritual treaſures by voyages and prayers, had recourſe ts 
violence and theft; for all ſorts of means and all ſorts of a. 
tempts in a caſe of this nature were conſidered, when ſucceſ;. 


ful, as pious and acceptable to the Supreme Being (n). 


Tur ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures languiſned much among 
the Greeks in this century. Photins, who compoſed a book 
of queſtions (o), relating to various paſſages of ſcripture, an 
expoſition of the Epiſtles of St. Paul, and other productions of 
the ſame nature (p), was one of the few that employed their 
talents in the illuſtration of the ſacred writings. He was a 
man of great ſagacity and genius, who preferred the diQue; 
of reaſon to the deciſion of authority; notwithſtanding all 
which, he cannot be recommended as a model to other com- 


The other Greek writers, who attempted to er- 
plain 


mentators, 


--- 


(n) See Muratori Antiq. Ital. medii evi, tom. v. p. 6. who 
gives examples of the truth of this aſſertion. 


(o) This work, which is entitled Amphilochia, from its having 
been addreſſed to Amphilochius, Biſhop of Cyzicum, conſiſts ot 
308 queſtions and anſwers to them, a ſixth part of which, at eal, 
are to be found in the Epiſtles of Photius, publiſhed at London in 
1551, by Biſhop Montague. The moſt of theſe queſtions relate 
to different texts of the Old and New Teflament ; but theſe ar 
interſperſed with others of a philoſophical and jiterary kind, This 
work is ſtill extant in MS. in the Vatican, Barbarinian, and 
Bavarian libraries, | 

(p) Such asa Catena, a Fr, of commentaries on the book 
of Pſalms, compiled from the writings of Athanaſius, Bali 
Chry ſoſtom &c. and a commentary upon the Prophets, both of 
which are yet extant in MS. the former in the Bibligtheca St- 
gueriana or Coiſtiniana, and the latter in the Vatican library. 
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plain the holy ſcriptures, did little more than compile and ac- 
cumulate various paſlages from the commentators of the pre- 
ceding ages; and this method was the origin of thoſe Catenæ, 


or chains of commentaries, ſo much in vogue among the 


| Greeks during this century, of which a conſiderable number 


have come down to our time, and which conſiſted entirely in 
a collection of the explications of ſcripture that were ſcattered 
up and down in the ancient writers. The greateſt part of the 
theological writers, finding themſelves incapable of more ar- 
duous undertakings, confined their labours to this compiling 


method, to the great detriment of ſacred criticiſm, 


Tux Latin commentators were vaſtly ſuperior in number 
to thoſe among the Greeks, which was owing to the zeal and 
munificence of Charlemagne, who, both by his liberality and 
by his example, had excited and encouraged the Doctors of 
the preceding age to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures. Of theſe ex- 
poſitors there are wo, at leaſt, who are worthy of eſteem, 
Chriſtian Druthmar, whoſe commentary on St. Matthery, is 
come down to our times (q); and the Abbot Bertharius, 
whoſe v books concerning fundamentals, are alſo ſaid to be yet 
extant, The reſt ſeem unequal to the important office of ſacred 
critics, and may be divided into two claſſes ; the claſs of thoſe, 
who merely collected and reduced into a maſs the opinions and 
explications of the ancients, and that of a fantaſtic ſet of ex- 

O o 2 poſitors, 


{q) See R. Simon, Hiffoire critique des principaux commenta-= 
teur, du Nouv. Teflament, chap. xxv. p. 348; as alſo his Cri- 
trque de la Bibliothegue Ecclefiaſligue de M. du Pin, tom. i. p. 
293, who in his xxvith chap, gives an account of moſt of the 
writers mentioned here. 
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= - 
poſitors, who were always hunting afiex myſteries in the plain- ſyſtem 
eſt expreſſions, and labouring to deduce a variety of abſtruſe * 
and hidden ſignifications from every paſſage of ſeripture all $7 
which they did for the moſt part in a very clumſy and un- 1 
couth manner. At the head of the firſt claſs was Rabanyz rine, 
Maurus, who acknowledges that he borrowed from the an- 3 
cient Doctors the inaterials he made uſe of in illuſtrating the : fdels 
Goſpel of St. Matthew, and the Epiſtles of St. Paul; Wala- 1 
frid Strabo, who borrowed his explications chiefly from Ra- a 
banus ; Claudius of Turin, who trod in the footſteps of Au- 
guſtin and Origen ; Hincmar, whoſe expoſition of the ivth but Tur 
/ Kings compiled from the fathers are yet extant; Remigius 3 
of Auxerre, who deriyed from the ſame ſource his illuſtrati. 6 Ea 
ons on the Pſalms, and other books of ſacred writ : Seduliue, ub; 8 
who explained in the ſame manner the Epiſtles of St. Paul; 0p 
Florus, Haymo Biſhop of Halberſtadt, and others, whom, 1 
for the ſake of brevity, we paſs in ſilence. FIRE" 
hies con 
Tur defence of Chriſtianity againſt the Jews and Pagans ind was 
was greatly neglected in this century, in which the inteſtine of this « 
diſputes and diſſenſions that divided the Church gave ſuffici- Emperot 
{ ent employment to ſuch as had an inclination to controverſy, of the co 
i or a talent of managing it with dexterity and knowledge, the Chur 
Azobard, however, as alſo Amulo and Rabanus Maurus, power to 
[ chaſtiſed the inſolence and malignity of the Jews, and expoſed whole tc 
their various abſurdities and errors, while the Emperor Leo, his ſucce! 
kk Theodorus Abucara,, and other writers, whoſe performances ua very 
| pt loft, employed their polemic labours again the prorels the rage 
ms of the Saracens, and refuted their impious and extravagant images, 
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ſyſtem. But it may be obſerved in gereral of thoſe, who 
wrote againſt the Saracens, that they reported many things, 
both concerning Mahomet and his religion, which were far 
from being true; and if, as there is too much reaſon to ima- 
gine, they did this deſignedly and knowing the falſehood, 
or at leaſt the uncertainty of- what they alleged againſt theſe 
inſidels, / we muſt look upon their writings rather as intended to 
deter the Chriſtians from apoſtacy, than to give a rational 


refutation of the Saracen doctrine. 


Tut conteſts of the Chriſtians among themſelves were car- 
ried on with greater eagerneſs and animofity than the diſputes 
in which they were engaged with the common enemies of their 
faith; and theſe conteſts were daily productive of new cala- 
mities and diſorders which diſhonoured their profeſſion, and 
caſt a heavy, though undeſerved reproach upon the cauſe of 
true religion. After the baniſhment of Irene, the controver- 
ies concerning images broke out anew among the Greeks, 
and was carried on by the contending parties, during the half 
of this century, with various and uncertain ſucceſs. The 
Emperor Nicephorus, though he did not abrogate the decrees 
of the council of Nice, nor order the images to be taken out of 
the Churches, yet deprived the patrons of image-worthip of all 
power to moleſt or injure their adverſaries, and ſeems upon the 
whole to have been an enemy to that idolatrous ſervice .But 
is ſucceſſor Michael Curopalates, ſurnamed Rhangabe, acted 
na very different manner. Feeble and timorous, and dreading 
the rage of the Prieſts and Monks that maintained the cauſe of 
mages, he favoured that cauſe during. his ſhort reign, and 


perſecuted 
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perſecuted its adverſaries with the greateſt bitterneſs and ery. 


elty. The ſcene changed again, upon the acceſſion of Leo ; 


the Armenian to the Empire, who aboliſhed the decrees of 
the Nicene council relating to the uſe and worſhip of images, 
in a council aſſembled at Conflantineple, A. D. 814 (y); 
without however enacting any penal laws againſt their idola- 
trous worſhippers. This moderation, far from ſatisfying the 
patriarch Nicephorus, and the other partiſans of image- wor- 
ihip, only ſerved to encourage their obſtinacy, and to increaſe 
their inſolence; upon which the Emperor removed the 
haughty Prelate from his office, and chaſtiſed the fury of ſeve- 
ral of his adherents with a deſerved puniſhment. His ſue- 
ceſſor Michael, ſurnamed Balbus, or the flammerer, was 
obliged to obſerve the ſame conduQ, and to depart from the 
clemency and indulgence, which, in the beginning of his 
reign, he had diſcovered towards the worſhippers of images, 
whoſe idolatry, however, he was far from approving ; the 
Monks more eſpecially provoked his indignation by their fa- 
natical rage, and forced him to treat them with particular ſe- 
verity. But the zeal of his ſon and ſucceſſor Theophilus, in 
diſcouraging this new idolatry, was ſtill more vehement; for 
he oppoſed the worſhippers of images with great violence, 
and went ſo far as to put to death ſome of the more obſtinate 
ringleaders of that impetuous faction. Upon the death of 
Theophilus, which happened in the year 842, the regency 


was entruſted with the Empreſs Theodora during her ſon's 


minority. 


(y) Fleury and ſome other writers place the meeting of this 
council in the year 815. 
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minority. This ſuperſtitious Princeſs, ſatigued with the im- 
portunate ſolicitations of the Monks, deluded by their forged 
miracles, and not a little influenced alſo by their inſolent 
threats, aſſembled in the year above-mentioned, a council at 
Conſtantinople, in which the decrees of the ſecond Nicene 
council were re-inſtated in their loſt authority, and the 
Greeks were indulged in their corrupt propenſity to image- 
worſhip by a law which encouraged that wretched idolatry. 
2) So that after a controverſy, which had been carried on 


during the ſpace of an hundred and ten years, the cauſe of 


idolatry triumphed over the dictates of reaſon and Chriſtianity ; 
the whole Eaſt, the Armenians excepted, bowed down before 
the victorious images; nor did any of the ſuccceding Empe- 
rors attempt to cure the Greeks of this ſuperſtitious frenzy, or 
reſtrain them in the performance of this childiſh worſhip. 
The council that was held at Conftartinople under Phoitus, in 
the year 879, and which is reckoned by the Greeks the eighth 


general council, gave a farther degree of force and vigour to 


" tdolatry, by maintaining the ſanctity of images, and approving, 


confirming, and renewing the Nicene decrees. The ſuper- 
ſtitious Greeks, who were blind-ied by the Monks in the moſt 
iznominious manner, eſteemed this council as a moſt ſignal 
leſſing derived to them from the immediate interpoſition of 
Heaven, and accordingly inſtituted in commemoration thereof 


an 


(2) See Fred. Spanheim, Hifloria Imaginum, ſe, viii. p. 
845, tom. ii. Opp.—Lenfant, Preſervatif contre la Reunion avec 


le Siege de Rome, tom. iii, lettre xiv. p. 147. lett, xviii, xix. p- 
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an univerſal feſtival, which was called the Feaft of Orth. 
doxy (a). 


Tue triumph of images, notwithſtanding the zealous effort; 
of Roman Pontiffs in their favour, was obtained with much 
more difficulty among the Latins, than it had been among the 
Greeks ; for the former maintained as yer that invaluable and 
indeed inalienable, privilege of Judging for themſelves in re- 
ligious matters, aud were far from being diſpoſed to ſubmit 
their reaſon implicitly to the deciſions of the Pontiff, or to look 
upon any thing as infallible and true, which had authority for 
its only foundation, The moſt of the European Chriſtians, as 
we have ſeen already, ſteered a middle courſe between the 
: idolaters and the lconoclaſts, between thoſe who were zealous 
for the worſhip of images, on the one hand, and thoſe who 
were averſe to all uſe of them on the other, They were of 
opinion that images might be ſuffered as the means of aiding 
the memory of the faithful, and of calling to their remem- 
brance the pious exploits and the virtuous actions of the per- 
ſons they repreſented ; but they deteſted all thoughts of paying 
them the leaſt marks of religious homage or adoration, Mi- 
chael Balbus, when he ſent in the year $2 : a ſolemn embaſly 
to Lewis the Meek, to renew and confirm the treaties of friend- 
ſhip and peace that had been concluded between his prede- 
ceſſors in the empire and Charlemagne, charged his Miniſters, 


in 


(a) See Greſter. Obſerwat. in Codinum de officiis Aule et Eccleſ. 
Conflantinopolitane, lib. iii. c. viii. as allo the Ceremoniale Byzan- 


'zum lately publiſhed by Reiſh, lib. i. c. xxviii, p. 92, 
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in a particular manner, to bring over the King of the Franks 
b) to the party of the Iconoclaſts, that they might gradually 
ſuppreſs, by their united influence, the worſhip of images, 
and thus reſtore concord and tranquillity to the Church. 
Lewis, upon this occaſion afſembled a council at Paris, A. D. 
824 (e), in order to examine the propoſal of the Grecian Em- 
peror, in which it was refo!ved to adhere to the decrees of 
the council of Frankfort, which allowed the uſe of images in 
the Churches, but ſeverely prohibited treating them with the 
ſmalleſt marks of religious wrap. But in proceſs of time 
the European Chriſtians departed gradually from the obſerve 
ance of this injunction, and fell unperceptibly into a blind ſub- 
miſſion to the decifions of the Roman Pomiff, whoſe influence 
and authority grew more formidable from day to day. 80 
that towards the concluſion of this century, the Gallican Clergy 
began to pay à certain kind of religious homage to the Saintly 


P p images, 


h So Michael and his ſon Theophilus ſtyle Lewis in their 
etter to him, refuſing him the title of Emperor, to which, how- 
ever, he had an undoubted right in conſequence of the treaties 
which they now deſired to renew, 


() Fleury, Le Sueur, and other hiſtorians, place unanimouſly 
this council in the year 825. It may be proper to obſerve here, 
that the proceedings of this council evidently ſhewed that the de- 
chons of the Roman Pontiff were by no means looked upon at 
this time either as obligatory, or infailivle, For when the letter 
of Pope Adrian, in favour of images, was read in the council, 
it was almoſt unanimouſly rejected, as containing abſurd and er- 
encous opinions, The decrees of the ſecond council at Nice, re- 

lating 
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images, in which their example was followed by the Ger | 


and other nations, (d) 


Norwirusravpixe this apoſtaſy, the Iconoclaſts were 
not deſtitute of adherents among the Latins, The moſt emi- 
nent of theſe was Claudius, Biſhop of Turin, by birth a Spa- 
niard, and alſo a diſciple of Felix, Biſhop of Urge/. This 
zealous Prelate, as ſoon as he had obtained the epiſcopal dig- 
nity through the favour of Lewis th: Meek, began to exerciſe 
the duties of his function in the year 823, by ordering all 
images and even the Croſs, to be caſt out of the churches, and 
committed to the flames, The year following he compoſed a 
treatiſe, , in which he not only defended theſe vehement pro- 
ceedings, and declared againſt the w/e, as well as the wwor/hip 
of images, but alſo broached ſeveral other opinions that were 
quite contrary to the notions of the multitude, and to the pre- 
judices of the times. He denied, among other things, in op- 
poſitzon to the Greeks, that the Croſs was to be honoured with 
any kind of worſhip ; he treated relics with the utmoſt con- 
tempt, as abſolutely deſtitute of the virtues that were attri- 
buted to them, and cenſured with much freedom and ſeverity 


' thoſe 


lating to image-worſhip, were alſo cenſured by the Gallican Bi- 
ſhops; and the authority of that council, though received by 
ſeveral Popes as an oecumenical one, abſolutely rejeted, And 
what is remarkable is, that the Pope did not, on this account, 
declare the Gallican Biſhops heretics, nor exclude them from 
the communion of the Apoitolic See. See Fleury, liv. xlvii. 


(4) Mabillon, Annal. Benedifin. tom. ii. p. 488.—Id. Pref. 
ad Sec. iv. Actor. SS. Ord. Benedifti. Sec. iv. part I. p. 7, 8.— 
Le Cointe Aanal. Eccleſ. Francor. tom. iv. ad. h. a. $24+ 
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thoſe pilgrimages to the holy land, 'and thoſe voyages to the 
tombs of the Saints, which, in this century, were looked upon 
as extremely ſalutary, and particularly meritorious: This 
noble ſtand, in the defence of true religion, drew upon Clau- 
dius a multitude of adverſaries ; the ſons of ſuperſtition ruſhed 
upon him from all quarters; Theodemea Dungallus, Tonas 
of Orleans, and Walafridus Strabo (e) united to overwhelm 
him with their voluminous anſwers. But the learned and 
venerable Prelate maintained his ground (f), and ſupported 
bis cauſe with ſuch dexterity and force that it remained trium- 
phant, and gained new credit. And hence it happened that 
the city of Turin, and the adjacent country were, for a long : 
time after the death of Claudius, much leſs infected with ſu- 
perſtition, than the other parts of Europe, 


To theſe diſputes of ancient origin were added controverſies 
entirely new, and particularly that famous one concerning tlie 
manner in which the body and blood of Chrift avere preſent in the 
euchariſt, It had been hitherto the unanimous opinion of the 
Church, that the body and blood of Chriſt ⁊vere adminiſtered 
to thoſe who received the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, and 
that they were conſequently preſent that holy inſtitution ; 

: P p 2 but 


(e) In order to do juſtice to the adverſaries of Claudius here 
mentioned, it is neceſſary to obſerve that they only maintai” «| 
the innocence and uſefulneſs of images, without pretending to re- 
preſent them as objects of religious worſhip. 

(f) Mabillon, Annal. Benedictin. tom. ii. p. 488.—Fræf. ad 
ſec. iv. Acter. SS. Ord. Benedict. p. viii.—Hiſtoire Litter. de la 
France, tom. iv. p. 491. & tom. v. p. 27, 64.— Tag. Baſnage, 
Hiftoire des Egliſes Refrmtes, tom. i. period. iv. p. 38. ed. in 
40. 
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but the ſentiments of chriſtians concerning the nature and max. 
ner of this preſence were various and contradictory, nor had 
any council determined with precifion that important point, 
or preſcribed the manner in which this pretended preſence 
was to be underſtood. Both reafon and folly were hitherto 
left free in this matter, nor had any imperious mode of faith 
ſuſpended the exerciſe of the one, or reſtrained the extraya- 
gance of the other. But in this century Paſcaſius Radbert, a 
Monk, and A Abbot of Corbey, pretended to explain 
with preciſion, and to determine with certainty, the doctrine 
of the Church on this head, for which purpoſe he compoſed, 
in the year 831, a treatiſe concerning the ſacrament of the body 
and blond of Chrift. (k) A ſecond edition of this treatiſe, re- 
viſed with care and conſiderably augmented, was preſented 
in the year 845, to Charles the Bald, and gave principally 
occaſion to the warm and important controverſy that enſued. 
The doctrine of Paſcaſius amounted in general to the two fol- 
lowing propoſitions : Firft, that after the conſecration of the 
bread and wine in the Lord's ſupper, nothing remained of 
theſe ſymbols but the outward figure, under which the body 
and blood of Chriſt were really and locally preſent ; and ſe- 
condl;, that the body of Chriſt thus preſcnt in the euchariſt 
v as the ſame body that was ban of the Virgin, that ſuffered 

upon 


Ck) See Mabillon, Annales Benedict. ii. p. 539. An accurate 
edition of Radbert's book is pubiiſhed by Martene, in the ix tome 
of his Amplis. Colle. weter. ſcriptor. p. 378. The life and 
actions of this wrong-headed Divine are treated of at large by 
NMabillon, in his Ada Sanftor. Ord. Benedict. Sæc. iv. part ii. 
126, and by the Jeſuits, in the Adi SS. Antwerp. ad d. xxvi. 
April:s. 
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upon the croſs, and was raiſed from the dead. This new doc- 


trine, and more eſpecially the ſ:cond propoſition now men- 
tioned, excited, as might well be expected, the aſtonithment of 
many. Accordingly it was oppoſed by Rabanus Maurus, 
Heribald, and others, though they did not all refute it in 
the ſame method, nor upon the ſame principles. Charles the 
Bald, upon this occaſion, ordered the famous Ratramn and 
Johannes Scotus to draw up a clear and rational explication of 
that important doctrine which Radbert ſeemed to have ſo egre- 
giouſly corrupted. (I) Theſe learned divines executed with 
zeal and diligence the order of the Emperor. The treatiſe of 
Scotus periſhed in the ruins of time but that of Ratramn is 
{ill extant, (m) and furniſhed ample matter of diſpute both 
in the laſt and preſent century. (n) It is remarkable that in 
this controverſy each of the contending parties were almoſt as 
much divided among themſelves as they were at variance with 
their adverſaries, Radbert, who began the diſpute, contra- 
dicts himſelf in many places, departs from his own principles, 


and 


(1) For an account of Ratramn or Bertramn, and his famous 
book, which has made ſo much noiſe in the world, ſee Fabricius 
Piblioth, Lat. medii avi, tom. i. p. 1661. 


(m) A new Engliſh tranſlation of the hook of Bertramn, Prieſt 
and Monk of Corbey, concerning the body and bloed of Jeſus 
Chriſt in the ſacrament, was publiſhed in Dublin in the year 
1753; to which is prefixed a verv learned and judicious Hiſtorical 
Diſſertation concerning this famous author and his works, in 
which both are ably defended againſt the calumnies and fictions 
of the Roman Catholic writers. 


There is an account, but a partial one, of this controverſy 
in Mabillon's Pref. ad. Szc. iv. part II. Benedict. p. viii. which 
the curious reader will do well to compare with Baſnage's Hiſtoire 
de  Egliſe, tom, i. p. 909. + 
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and maintains in one part of his book concluſions that he had 
His principal adverſary Bertramn 
or Ratramn, ſeems in ſome reſpects liable to the ſame charge; 
he appears to follow in general the doQrine of thoſe, who 
deny that the body and blood of Chriſt are really preſent in 
the holy ſacrament, and to affirm on the contrary that they 
are only repreſented by the bread and wine as their ſigns or 
ſymbols. There are, however, ſeveral paſſages in his book 
which ſeem inconſiſtent with this juſt and rational notion of the 


diſavowed in another. 


euchariſt, or at leaſt are ſuſceptible of different interpretations, 
and have therefore given riſe to various diſputes. Johannes 
Scotus, whoſe philoſophical genius rendered him more accu- 
rate, and ſhed through his writings that logical preciſion fo 
much wanted, and fo highly deſirable in polemical productions, 
was the only diſputant in this conteſt, who expreſſed his ſenti- 
ments with perſpicuity, method, and conſiſtency, and de- 
clared plainly, that the bread and wine were the ns and 
ſymbols of the abſent body and blood of Chriſt, All the other 
meologiſts of his time fluctuate and waver in their opinions, 
expreſs themſelves with ambiguity, and embrace and rejed 
the ſame tenets at different times, as if they had no fixed or 
permanent principles concerning the matter in queſtion, From 
all this, however, it evidently appears, that there was not as 
yet in the Latin Church any fixed or univerſally received opi- 
nion concerning the manner in which the body and blood of 
Chriſt are preſent in the euchariſt, Of all the controverſies 
that divided Chriſtians in this century, the moſt intereſting, 
though at the ſame time the moſt lamentable, was that which 


occefianed the fatal ſchiſm between the Greek and Latin 
| Churches. 
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Churches. A vindictive and jealous ſpirit of animoſity and 
contention had, for a long time, prevailed between the biſhops 
of Rome and Conſtantinople, and had ſometimes broke out into 
ads of violence and rage. The ambition and fury of theſe con- 
tending Prelates grew ſtill more keen and vehement about the 
time of Leo the Iſaurian, when the Biſhops of Conflantinople, 
ſeconded by the power and authority of the Emperors, with- 
drew from the juriſdiction of the Roman Pontiffs many provin- 
ces, over which they had hitherto exerciſed a ſpiritual do- 
minion, (u) Burt in this century they -aroſe to an enormous 
height, and broke ſorth into a moſt dreadful flame, in the year 
858, (w) when the learned Photius was choſen patriarch of 
Cinſlantineple, by the Emperor Michael, in the place of Igna- 
tius, whom that Prince drove from his See and ſent into exile. 
For this violent proceeding, though it was juſtified and ap- 
plauded by a council aſſembled at Conſtanti nople in the year 
861, was far from being attended with a general approbation. 
Ignatius appealed from this council to the Roman Pontiff Nicolas 
J. who eſpouſed his intereſts, and in a council aſſembled at 
Rome, A. D. 862, excommunicated Photius as unlawfully 
elected; and his abettors for having been concerned in ſuch an 
unrighteous cauſe, The new patriarch, however, was ſo far 


from being terrified or dejected by this excommunication, that 
he 


(u) See Giannone, Hiftoire de Naples, tom. i. p. 535, 646, 
Petr, de Marca, De concordia ſacerdotii et imperii, lib. i. cap. i, 


. 6.—Lequien, Oriens Chriftianus, tom. i. p. 96. 


(w) In the original there ſtands 3 52, but as this is probably an 


error of the preſs, the tranſlator has taken the liberty to correct 
in the text, 
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he returned the compliment to the Roman Pontiff, and in 2 
council aſſembled at Cunſtantinple, in the year 866, he de. 
. clared Nicolas unworthy both of the place he held in the 
Church, and alſo of being admitted to the communion of 
Chriſtians, 


Tur Roman Pontiff alledged a ſpecious pretext for his ap- 
pearing in this matter with ſuch violence, and exciting ſuch 
unhappy commotions in the Church. This pretext was the 
innocence of Ignatius, whom, upon an accuſation of treaſon, 
whether true or falſe, the Emperor had degraded from his 
patriarchal dignity. This, however, was but. a mere pre- 
text; ambition and intereſt were the true, though ſecret 
ſprings, that directed the motions of Nicholas, who would 
have borne with patience, nay, beheld with indifference the 
unjuſt ſufferings of Ignatius, could he but have recovered from 
the Greeks the provinces of Ilhyricum, Macedonia, Epirus, Achaia, 
Theſſaly, and Sicily, which ho Ba and- Photius had re- 
moved from the juriſdiction of the Roman Pontiff. Before he 
engaged in the cauſe of Ignatius, he ſent a ſolemn embaſly to 
Conflantinople to demand the reſtitution of theſe provinces ; but 
his demand was rejected with contempt. And hence, under 
pretenee of avenging the injuries committed againſt Ignatius, 
he indulged without reſtraint his own private. reſentment, and 
thus covered with the maſk of juſtice the fury of diſappointed 


ambition and avarice, 
4 


Wurz things were in this troubled ſtate, and the flame of 
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hus the Macedonian, who, by the murder of his predeceſſor, 
had paved his way to the imperial throne, calmed at once theſe 
tumults, and reſtored peace to the Church, by recalling Ig- 
ratius from exile to the high ſtation from which he had been 
degraded, and by confining Photius in a monaſtery, This im- 
perial act of authority was ſolemnly approved and confirmed 
by a council aſſembled at Conſtantinople in the year 865, in 
which the legates of the Roman Pontiff Adrian II. had great 
influence, and were treated with the higheft marks of diftinc- 
tion. (x) The Latins acknowledge this aſſembly as the viiith 
orcumenical council, and in it the religious conteſts berween 
them and the Greeks were concluded, or at leaſt huſhed and 
ſuſpended, But the controverſy concerning the authority of 
the Roman Pontifis, the limits of their ghoſtly empire, and 
particularly their juriſdiction in Bulgaria, ſtill ſubſiſted, nor 
could all the efforts of papal ambition engage either Ignatius 
or the Emperors to give up Bulgaria or any other province to 


* 


the See of Rome. 


Uron the death of Ignatius, which happened in the year 


- 878, the Emperor took Photius into favour, and placed him 


again at the head of the Greek Church in the patriarchal dig- 
nity from whence he had fallen. This reſtoration of the de- 
graded patriarch was agreed to by the Roman Pontiff John 
VIII. upon condition, however, that Photius would permit 


the Bulgarians to come under the juriſdiction of the See of 
X " Qq Rome, 


(x) The writers on both ſides of this controverſy, are enume- 
rated by Fabricius, in his B10“. Greca, vol. iv, e. xxxviii. p. 


27 2s 
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Rome. The latter promiſed to ſatisfy in this the demands of 
the Pontiff, to which the Emperor alſo ſeemed to conſent ; b) 
and hence it was that John VIII. ſent legates to the council 
which was held at Conſtant ineple, A. D. 879, by whom he 
declared his approbation of the acts of that aſſembly, and ac- 
krowledged Photius as his brother in Chriſt, The promiſe; 
however of the Emperor and the Patriarch were far, from be- 
ing accompliſhed ; for after this council the former, moſt 
probably by the advice? or at leaſt with the conſent of the = 


ter, refuſed to transfer the province of Bulgaria to the Roghan 


Pontiff ; and it muſt be confeſſed that this refuſal was founded 


upon moſt weighty and important reaſons. The Pontiff, not- 
withſtanding, was highly irritated at this diſappointment, and 
ſent Marinus to Onſtantinaple in the character of legate, to 
declare that he had changed his mind concerning Photius, and 
that he entirely approved of the ſentence of excommunication 
that had formerly been given againſt him. The legate upon 
delivering this diſagreeable meſſage, was caſt into priſon by 
the Emperor, but was afterwards ſet free; and being raiſed 
to the Pontificate upon the death of John VIII. recalled the 
remembrance of this injurious treatment, and levelled a new 


ſentence of condemnation againſt Photius. 


Tr1s ſentence was treated with contempt by the haughty 
Patriarch ; but about fix years after this period, he experien- 
ed anew the fragility of ſublunary grandeur and elevation 
Oy a fall which concluded his proſperous days, 


Veal 


* 


(h) Nich, Le Quien, Oriens Chrifianur, tom. 1. p. 103. 
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year 886, Leo, ſurnamed the Philoſopher, the ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor of Baſilius, depoſed him from the Patriarchal See, and 
confined him in an Armenian monaſtery, where he died in the 
year 891. The death of Photius, who was the only author of 
the ſchiſms that divided the Greeks and Latins, might have 
been an occaſion of removing theſe unhappy conteſts, and of 
reſtoring peace and concord in the Church, if the Roman 
Pontiffs had not been regardleſs of the demands of equity, as 
well as of the duty of Chriſtian moderation, But theſe impe- 
rious lords of the Church indulged their vindictive zeal beyond 
all meaſure, and would be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than the 
degradation of all the Prieſts and Biſhops, who had been or- 
dained by Photius, The Greeks on the other hand, were 
ſhocked at the arrogance of theſe unjuſt pretenſions, and would 
not ſubmit to them on any conditions. Hence a ſpirit of re- 
ſentment and irritation renewed the ſpirit of diſpute, which 
had been happily declining ; religious, as well as civil conteſts 
were again ſet on foot ; new controverſies were added to the 
old, until the fatal ſchiſm took place, which produced a laſt- 
ing and total ſeparation between the Greek and Latin 
Churches, 


Qqsz CHAP. 
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Concerning the Rites and Ceremonies uſed in the Church 
during the Ninth Century. 


[ H A T religious rites and ceremonies were multiplied 
from day to day appears evidently from the labours of thoſe 


writers who began in this century to explain to the ignorant 
multitude their origin, their nature, and the purpoſes they 
ſerved ; for the multiplicity alone of theſe religious rites could 


render the explication of them neceſſary. Johannes Scotu:, 


Angelome, Remi, or Remigius, Biſhop of Auxerre, and Wa- IT 
lafridus Strabo, were the principal authors who diſtinguiſhed the va 
themſelves in this ſpecies of ſacred literature, to whom we tor the 
may add Amalarius, many of whoſe explanations were, how- body c 
ever, refuted by Agobard and Florus. Their works are ge- ſhall t. 
nerally entitled De Officiis Diwinis, for in the ſtyle of this age which 
religious ceremonies were called by that name. The labour whenec 
of theſe pious and learned men in illuſtrating the ritual were ledge of 
undoubtedly undertaken with good intentions; but thei of the s 
utility may be well called into queſtion ; and it would be bold a home 
to affirm that they were not as prejudicial to the Church in Prieſts, 
fome reſpects as they might be advantageous to it in others, the nun 
Their books afforded, indeed, a certain ſort of ſpiritual nou- allo to d 
riſhment to the minds of Chriftians in their attendance upon Sant mi 
public worſhip, but this nouriſhment was both coarſe and and cred 
unwholeſome, The reaſons a!ledged for the ceremonies in which 
Saints th 
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vogue at this time in the Church, and the purpoſes they were 
ſuppoſed to anſwer, were, for the moſt part, not only far- 
fetched, childiſh, and ridiculous, but alſo bore the ſtrongeſt 
marks of forgery and fiction. It is alſo further obſervable, 
that theſe illuſtrations not only encouraged, but augmented 
prodigiouſly, and that to the detriment of real piety, the ve- 
neration and zeal of the multitude for external rites and cere- 
monies, For who would dare to refuſe their admiration and 
reverence to inſtitutions, which they were taught to conſider as 
full of the moſt myfterious wiſdom, and founded upon the moſt 
pious and affecting reaſons ? 


Ir would be endleſs to enter into an exact enumeration ot 
the various rites and ceremonies, which were now introduced, 
for the firſt time, and of which ſome were adopted by the whole 
body of Chriſtians, and others only by certain Churches, We 


ſhall therefore diſmiſs this matter with the general account ' 


which follows, and point out in the notes the ſources from 
whence the curious reader may derive a more particular know- 
ledge of the abſurdities of this ſuperſtitious age. The carcaſes 
of the Saints tranſported from foreign countries, or diſcovered 
at home by the induſtry and diligence of pious or deſigning 
Prieſts, not only obliged the rulers of the Church to augment 
the number of feſtivals or holidays already eſtabliſhed, but 
alſo to diverſify the ceremonies in ſuch a manner, that each 
Saint might have his peculiar worſhip. And as the authority 
and credit of the Clergy depended much upon the hizi notion 
which was generally entertained of the virtue and merit of the 


Saints they had canonized, and preſented to the multitude as 
objects 
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objects of religious veneration, it was neceſſary to amuſe * 


and ſurprize the people by a variety of pompous and ſtriking 
ceremonies, by images and ſuch like inventions, in order to 
keep up and nouriſh their ſtupid admiration for the Saintly 
tribe, Hence the ſplendour and magnificence, that were la- 
viſhed upon the Churches in this century, and the prodigious 
number of coſtly pictures and images, with which they were 
adorned ; hence the ſtately alters, which were enriched with 
the nobleſt inventions of painting and ſculpture, and illumi- 
nated with innumerable tapers at noon day ; hence the multi. 
rude of proceſſions, the gorgeous and ſplendid garments of the 
Prieſts, and the maſſes that were celebrated in honour of the 
Saints. (c) + Among other novelties, the feaſt of All Saint: 
was added, in this century, by Gregory IV. to the Latin Ca- 
lendar (d) ; and the feſtival of St. Michael, which had been 
long kept wich the greateſt marks of devotion and reſpect by 
the Orientals and Italians, began now to be obſeryed more 


z2alouſly and univerſally among the Latin Chriſtians. (e) 


Non was it only in the ſolemn acts of religious worthip that 


{uperſtition reigned with an unlimited ſway ; its influence ex- 


tended even to the affairs of private life, and was obſervable 


in 


ce) See jo. Fechtii Liber Singularis de Miſſis in honorem ſanc- 
forum. 


cd) See MabiRon, De re Diplomatica, p. 537. 


(e) The holidays, or feſtivals, of the Saints were as yet but 
few in number among the Latins, as appears from a poem of 
Florus publiſhed by Martene in the vth vol. of his Theſaurs: 
A ecdeter. p. 508. 
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in the civil tranſactions of men, particularly among the Latin 
Chriſtians, who retained with more obſtinacy than the Greeks, 
z multitude of cuſtoms, which derived their origin from the 
facred rites of paganiſm. The barbarous nations, which | 
were converted to chriſtianity, could not ſupport the thoughts 
of abandoning altogether the laws and manners of their anceſ- 
tors, however inconſiſtent they might be with the indiſpenſa- 
ble demands of the goſpel ; nay, they perſuaded, on the con- 
rary, the Chriſtians among whom they lived, to imitate their 
extravagant ſuperſtition in this reſpect. And this was the true 
and original ſource of thoſe barbarous inſtitutions that prevail- 
ed among the Latins during this and the following 
century, ſuch as the various methods by which it was 
uſual for perſons accuſed to prove their innocence in 


doubtful caſes, either by the trial of cold water, (f) 


by 


f) All theſe were preſumptuous attempts to force the divine pro- 
nidence to declare itſelf miraculouſly in favour of the truth. In the 
trial of cold water, the perſon accuſed had the right foot and the 
left hand bound together, and was, in this poſture, thrown naked 
into the water, If he ſunk, he was acquitted ; but if he floated 
upon the ſurface, this was conſidered as an evidence of guilt. 
The moſt reſpectable authors, ancient and modern, attribute the 
mention of this ſuperſtitious trial to Pope Eugenius II. and it is 
ſomewhat ſurprizing that Mr. Bower has taken no notice of it in 
bis hiſtory of that Pontiff. Baluzius has inſerted, iy the ad vel. 
of his Capitularia, the ſolemn forms of prayer and proteſtation, 
that Fugenius had cauſed to be drawn as an introduction to this 
ſuperſtitious practice, and Fleury and Spanheim look upon that 
Pontiff as its firſt inventor, On the other hand, father Le Brun, 
a Prielt of the oratory, maintains (in his Hiftoire Critique des Pra- 
liques ſuperſtitieuſes, tom. ii. p. 140, &c. edit. 4 Amflerdam) 
that this cuſtom was much more ancient than Eugenius, and his 

reaſuns 
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by ſingle combat, (g) by the fire ordeal (h), and by the 
croſs, (i) It is no longer a queſtion in our days, from 


whence 


(gz) Jo. Loccenii Antiquit. Sueo-Gothice, lib. ii. cap, vii, viii 
p. 144+ This barbarous method of deciding controverſies by duc 
was practiſed even by the Clergy. See Juſt, Hen, Bvemeri Ju. 
Eccleſ. Proteſtantium, tom. v. p. 88. 


ch) Petr. Lambecius, Rerum Hamburg. lib. ii. p. 39.—Uſſeri 
Sylloge Ep:ftol. Hibernic. p. 81 —Johnſon, Leges Eccleſ. Britan- 
nir. — Michel de la Roche, Mamoires Litter. de la Grande Bre- 
tagne, tom. viii. p. 391. 

(i) See Agobardus, Contra Judicium Dei, tom. i. Opp, et 
Contra legem Gundobadi, cap. ix. p. 114.— Hier. Bignonius, 4. 
formulas Marculphi, cap. xii.—Baluzius, Ad Agobardum, p. 104, 


reaſons are not unworthy of attention. Be that as it may, this 
cuſtom was condemned and abrogated at the requeſt, or rather, 
by the authority of Lewis the Meek about the year 829. It way 
however revived afterwards, and was practiſed in the x. xi. and 
xiith centuries, as we ſhall fee in the progreſs of this hiſtory, For 
an account of the trial of cold water, Dr. Moſheim refers us, in 
a note to Mabillon's Analecta weteris avi, tom. i. p. 47. K 
Roye's De miſſis dominicis, p. 152. 

The trial by duel, or ſingle combat, was introduced toward; 
the concluſion of the vth century by Gondeband, King of the 
Burgundians, after that the abuſe of oaths had occaſioned the moſt 
horrible perjuries, and opened. a door to all forts of injuſtice 
The duel was then added to the oath by Gondebaud ; the ſucceſs- 
tul combatant was ſuppoſed to be in the right, and this barbarons 
teſt of truth and juſtice was, in ſpite of humanity and common 
fenſe, adopted by the Lombards, French, and Germans, and de- 
rived from them to other nations, It was prohibited firſt in the 
year 855, in the third council of Valence in Dauphiny. 

The fire ordeal was practiſed in various ways, The accuſed 
either held a burning ball of iron in his hand, or was obliged to 
walk bare-foot upon heated plow-ſhares, whoſe number was 
increaſed in proportion to the number or enormity of the crimes 
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whence theſe methods of deciding dubious cafes and accuſa- 
tions derived their origin ; all agree that they were mere de- 
juſions, drawn from the barbarous rites of paganiſm, (x) and 

Rr N not 


(*) Strabo tells us in the vth book of his Geography, that while 
the ſacred rites of the goddeſs Feronia were celebrated in a Grove 
not far from Mount Soracte, ſeveral perſons, tranſported with the 
imaginary preſence of this pretended divinity, fell into fits of en- 
thuſiaſm, and walked bare-footed over heaps of burning coals 
without receiving the leaft damage. The hiſtorian adds, that a 
ſpectacle ſo extraordinary drew a prodigious concourſe of people 
to this annual ſolemnity. Pliny relates ſomething of the ſame 
nature concerning the Hirpii, ſee his Nat. Hift, book vii. ch. it. 


imputed to him; and ſometimes a glove of red-hot iron was uſed 
on this occaſion, as we ſee in the xth book of the hiſtory of Den- 
mark, by Saxon the Grammarian. If in theſe trials the perſon 
impeached remained unhurt, and diſcovered no ſigns of pain, he 
was diſcharged as innocent ; otherwite he was puniſhed as guilty, 
The firſt account we have of Chriſtians appealing to this kind of 
trial as a proof of their innocence, is that of Simplicius, Biſhop 
of Autun, who lived in the ivth century. This Prelate, as the 
ſtory goes, before his promotion to the Epiſcopal Order, had mar- 
ried a wife who loved him tenderly, and who, unwilling to quit 
him after his advancement, continued to ſleep in the ſame cham- 
ber with her ſpouſe, The ſanctity of Simplicius ſuffered, at leaſt 
in the voice of fame, by the conſtancy of his wife's affection, and 
it was rumoured about, that the holy man, though a Biſhop, 
perſiſted in oppoſition to the eccleſiaſtical canons to taſte the ſweets 
of matrimony. Upon which the Dame, in preſence of a great 
concourſe of people, took up a conſiderable quantity of burning 
coals, which ſhe Held in her cloaths, and applied to her breaſt, 
without the Feaſt hurt to her perſon or damage to her garments, 
as the Legend ſays, and her example being followed by her hu'- 
band with like ſucceſs, the filly multitude admired the miracle, 
and proclaimed the innocence of the loving pair, Bricius or 
St, Brice (whom Mr, Collier, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory of 
England, vol. i. p 231, repreſents by miſtake as the hilt Chiiſtian 

who 
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not only oppoſite to the precepts of the goſpel, but abſolutely 
deſtructive of the ſpirit of true religion. The Pontiffs, how. 
ever, and the inferior Clergy encouraged theſe odious ſuper. 


ſtitions, and went ſo far as to accompany the practice of them 
with the celebration of the Lord's Supper and other rites, 
in order to give them a Chriſtian aſpect, and to recommend 
them to the veneration and confidence of the multitude. 


who endeavoured to clear himſelf in this way) played a trick of TN 
much the ſame nature in the fifth century. The trial by the cry 
was made by obliging the contending parties to ſtretch out their 
arms, and he that continued the longeſt in this poſture gained his 
cauſe, 
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Cmcerning the Proſperous Events that happened to the 
Church during this Century. 


T E deplorable ſtate of Chriſtianity in this century, 
ariſing partly from that aſtoniſhing ignorance that gave a 
looſe rein both to ſuperſtition and immorality, and partly 
from an unhappy concurrence of cauſes of another kind, is 
unanimouſly lamented by the various writers, who have tranſ- 
mitted to us the hiſtbry of theſe miſerable times, Yet amidſt 
all this darkneſs ſome gleams of light were perceived from 
time to time, and ſeveral occurrences happened, which de- 
ſerve a place in the proſperous annals of the Church. The 
Neſtorians in Chaldea extended their ſpiritual conqueſts beyond 


Kr 2 ' mount 


THE 
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* 
mount Imaus, and introduced the Chriſtian religion into 


Tartary, properly ſo called, whoſe inhabitants had hitherto 
lived in their natural ſtate of ignorance and ferocity, uncivili- 
cd and ſavage. The ſame ſucceſsful miſſionaries ſpread, by 
degrees, the knowledge of the Goſpel among that moſt power. 


ful nation of the Turks, or Tartars, which went by the name 


of Karit, and bordered on Kathay, or on the Northern part 
of China (I). The lahorious induſtry of this ſect, and their 
zeal for the propagation of the Chriſtian faith, deſerve, no 
doubt, the higheſt encomiums ; it muſt, however, be ac- 
knowledged, that the doctrine and worſhip, which they in- 
trodũced among theſe Barbarians, were far from being, in all 
reſpects, conformable to the precepts of the Goſpel, or to the 


true ſpirit and genius of the Chriſtiau religion, 


Ir we turn our eyes to the Weſtern world, we ſhall find 
the Goſpel making its way with more or leſs rapidity through 
the moſt rude and uncivilized nations, The famous arch- 
pirate Rollo, ſon of a Norwegian Count, being baniſhed from 
his native land (m', had, in the preceding century, put him- 
ſelf at the head of a reſolute band of Normans, and ſeized 
upon 6ne of the Maritime Provinces of France, from whence 
he infeſted the whole country round about with perpetual in- 


curſions and depredations. In the year 912, this valiant chiet 
; | embraced, 


( Joſ. Sim. Aſſemani Bibliotheca Oriental. Vatic. tom. ili. 
part II. p. 482,-Herbelot, Bibliot begue Oriental. p. 256. 


m) Holbergi Hiſtoria Danorum Navalis in Scriptis Socictal. 


Scient, Haſnienſ. part III, p. 357. ' 
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* 
embraced, with his whole army, the Chriſtian faith, and that 


upon the following occaſion: Charles the Simple, who wanted 
both reſolution and power to drive this warlike and intrepid 


invaders out of his dominions, was obliged to have recourſe” to 


the method of negotiation, He accordingly offered to make 


over to Rollo a conſiderable part of his territories, upon con- 


dition that the latter would conſent to a peace, eſpouſe his 
daughter Giſela (n), and embrace Chriſtianity, Theſe terms 
were accepted by Rollo without the leaſt heſitation ; and his 
army, following the example of their leader, profeſſed a reli- 
gion of which they were totally ignorant (0). 


Tursx Norman Pirates, as appears from many authentic 
records, were abſolutely without religion of every kind, and 
therefore were not reſtrained, by the power of prejudice, from 
embracing a religion which preſented to them the moſt advan- 
tageous proſpects. They knew no diſtinction between intereſt 
and duty, and they eſtimated truth and virtue only by the 
profits with which they were attended. It was from this 
Rollo, who received at his baptiſm the name of Robert, that 
the famous line of Norman Dukes derived its origin; for the 
Province of Bretagne, and a part of Neuſtria, which Charles 


the Simple conveyed to his ſon-in-law by a ſolemn grant, were, 


from 


(n) Other writers more politely repreſent the offer of Giſela as 


one of the methods that Charles employed to ohtain a peace with 
Rollo. . 


(0) Boulay Hift.” Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 296, Daniel, Hif. 


de Francs, tom, ii. p. 537, 
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from this time, known by the name of Normandy (p), which 
they derived from their new poſſeſſors. 


CHAP. I. 


Concerning the Doctors and Miniſters of the Church, and its fern 
of Government, during the Tenth Century. 


'To thoſe who conſider the primitive dignity and the ſo- 
lemn nature of the miniſterial character, the corruptions of 
the Clergy muſt appear deplorable beyond all expreſſion. 
Theſe corruptions were mounted to the moſt enormous height 
in that diſmal period of the Church, which we have now be- 
fore us. Both in the Faſtern and Weſtern Provinces, the 
Clergy were, for the moſt part, compoſed of a moſt worthleſs 
ſet of men, ſhameſully illiterate and ſtupid, ignorant more 
eſpecially in religious matters, equally enſlaved to ſenſuality and 
ſuperſtition, and capable of the moſt abominable and flagitious 
deeds, This diſmal degeneracy of the facred order was, ac- 
cording to the moſt credible accounts, principally owing to the 


pretended chiefs and rulers of the Univerſal! Church, who in- 
dulged 


(p) It was Neuffria properly, and not Bretagne, that received 


the name of Normandy, from the Normans who choſe Rollo for 


their chief, 
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dulged themſelves in the commiſſion of the moſt odious crimes, 
and abandoned themſelyes to the lawleſs impulſe of the moſt 
licentious paſſions without reluQance or remorſe, who con= 
founded, in ſhort, all difference between juſt and unjuſt, to 
latiefy their impious ambition, and whoſe ſpiritual empire 
was ſuch a diverſified ſcene of iniquity and violence, as never 
was exhibited under any of thoſe temporal tyrants, who have 
been the ſcourges of mankind, We may form ſome notion, of 
the Grecian Patriarchs from the ſingle example of Theophy- 
IR, who, according to the teſtimonies of the moſt reſpectable 
writers, made the moſt impious traffic of eccleſiaſtical promo- 
tions, and expreſſed no ſort of care about any thing but his dogs 
and horſes (q). Degenerate, however, and licentious as theſe 
Patriarchs might be, they were, generally ſpeaking, lefs pro- 
fligate and indecent than the Roman Pontiffs. 


Tae hiſtory of the Roman Pontiffs, that lived in this cen- 
tury, is a hiſtory of ſo many monſters, and not of men, and 
exhibits a horrible ſeries of the moſt flagitious, tremendous, 

: | and 


(q) This exemplary Prelate, who ſold every eccleſiaſtical bene- 
fice as ſoon as it became vacant, had in his ſtables above 2000 
hunting horſes, which he fed with pignuts, piſtachios, dates, 
dried grapes, figs ſteeped in the moſt exquiſite wines, to all which 
he added the richeſt perfumes. One Holy Thurſday, as he was 
celebrating High-Maſs, his groom brought him the joyful news 
that one of his favourite mares had foaled ; upon which he threw 
down the Liturgy, left the Church, and ran in raptures to the 
ſtable, where having expreſſed his joy at that grand event, he re- 
turned to the altar to finiſh the divine ſervice which he had left in- 
terrupted during his abſence. See Fleury, Hift. Ecclefiaft. livre 
ly, 97, edit, Bruxelle. 
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and complicated crimes, as all writers, even thoſe of the 
Romiſh communion, unanimoufly confeſs, "The ſource of 
theſe diſorders muſt be foufht for principally in the calamities 
that fel] upon the greateſt part of Europe, and that affliQed 
Italy in a particular manner, after the extinction of the race of 
Charlemagne. Upon the death of the Pontiff Benedict IV. 
which happened in the year 903, Leo V. was raiſed to the 
Pentificate, which he enjoyed no longer than forty days, being 
dethroned by Chriſtophet, and caſt into priſon. Chriſtopher, 
in his turn, was deprived of the Pontifical dignity the year fol- 
lowing by Sergius III. a Roman Prefbyter, ſeconded by the 
protection and influence of Adalbert, a moſt powerful Tuſcan 
Prince, who had a ſupreme and unlimited direction in all the 
affair$ that were tranſacted at Rome, Anaſtaſius III. and Lan- 
do, who, upon the death of Sergius, in the year 911, were 
raiſed ſucceſſively to the Papal dignity, enjoyed it bu? for 2 
ſhort time, and did nothing that could contribute to render 


their names illuſtrious. af 


ArTEx the death of Lando, which happened in the year 
914, Alberic (r), Marquis or Count of Tuſcany, whoſe opu- 


lence 


(r) It was Albert or Adelbert, and not Alheric, who was the 
ſon-in-law of the elder Theodora, of whom Dr. Moſheim here 
ſpeaks. Alberic was grandſon to this Theodora, by her daugh- 
ter Marozia, who was married to Albert. See Spanheim, Eccl. 
Hiſt. Secal. x. p. 1432. Fleury, Hiſt. Ecclef. livre liv. p. 571. 
edit, Bruxelle, This latter hiſtorian is of oginion, that it was the 
younger Theodora, the ſiſter of Marozia, who, from an amorous 
principle, raiſed John X. to the Pontiſicate. 
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lence was prodigious, and whoſe authority in Rome was deſpo- 
tic and unlimited, obtained the Pontificate for John X. Arch- 


viſhop of Ravenna, in compliance with the ſolicitation of Theo- 


dora, his mother-in-law, whoſe lewdneſs was the principle 
that intereſted her in this promotion. (s) This infamous elec- 
tion will not ſurprize ſuch as know that the laws of Rome were 
at this time abſolutely ſilent ; that the dictates of juſtice and 
equity were overpowered and ſuſpended ; and that all things 
were carried on in that great city by intereſt or corruption, 
by violence or fraud. John X. though in other reſpeQs a 
ſcandalous example of iniquity and lewdneſs in the papal 


chair, acquired a certain degree of reputation by his glorious * 


campaign againſt the Saracens, whom he drove from the ſet- 
tlements they had made upon the banks of the Garigliano. (t) 
He did not, however, enjoy his glory long ; the enmity of 
Marozia, daughter of Theodore, and wife of Alberic, proved 
fatal to him. For this bloody-minded woman having eſpouſed 
Wido, or Guy, Marquis of Tuſcany, after the death of her 
firſt conſort, engaged him to ſeize the wanton Pontiff, who 
was her mother's lover, and to put him to death in the priſon 
where he lay confined. This licentious and unlucky Pontiff 
was ſucceeded by Leo VI. who ſat but ſeven months in the 
apoſtolic chair, which was filled after him by Stephen VII. 

Ss The 


(s) Theodora, miſtreſs of Rome, had John X. raiſed to the 
pontifical chair, that ſhe might continue that licentious commerce 
in which the had lived with that carnal eccleſiaſtic for many years 
palt, See Fleury, and other writers, &c. 


(t) In the original we have Montem Garilianum, which is, un- 


doubtedly, a miſtake, as the Gariglians is ariver in the kingdom 
of Naples, and not a mountain, 
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The death. of this latter, which happened in the year 931, 
preſented to the ambition of Maroꝛia, an object worthy of its 
graſp ; and accordingly ſhe raiſed to the papal dignity John 
XI. who was the fruit of her lawleſs amours with one of the 
pretended ſucceſſors of St. Peter, Sergius III. whoſe adulte- 
rous commerce with that infamous woman gave an infallible 


guide to the Roman Church. (u) 


Joux XI. who was placed at the head of the Church by 
the credit and influence of his mother, was pulled down from 
this ſummit of ſpiritual grandeur, A. D. 933, by Alberic his 
half-brother, who had conceived the utmoſt averſion againſt 
him. His mother Marozia had, after the death of Wido, 


entered anew into the bonds of matrimony with Hugo, King 
of Italy, who, having offended his ſtep-ſon Alberic, fek ſe- 
verely the weight of his reſentment, which vented its fury 
upon the whole family ; for Alberic drove out of Rome not 
only Hugo, but alſo Marozia and her ſon the Pontiff, and 
confined them in priſon, where the latter ended his days in 


the year 935. The four Pontilfs, who, in their turns ſucceed- 
ed 


cu) The character and conduct of Marozia are acknowledged 
to have been moſt infamous by the unanimous teſtimony both of 
ancient and modern hiſtorians, who affirm, with one voice, that 
John XI. was the fruit of her carnal commerce with Sergius III. 
Eccard, alone, in his Origines Guelphice, tom. i. lib. ii. p. 131+ 
has ventured to clear her from this reproach, and to aſſert that 
Sergius, before his elevation to the pontificate, was her lawful and 
firſt huſband. The attempt, however, is highly extravagant, if 
not impudent, to pretend to acquit, without the leaſt teſtimony or 
proof of her innocence, a woman who is known to have been en- 
tirely deſtitute of every principle of virtue. 
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ed John XI. and filled the papal chair until the year 956, 
were Leo VII. Stephen VIII. Marianus II. and Agapet, whoſe 
characters were much better than that of their predeceſſor, 
and whoſe government, at leaſt, was not attended with thoſe 
tumults and revolutions, that had ſo often ſhook the pontifical 
throne, and baniſhed from Rome the ineſtimable bleſſings of 
peace and concord, Upon the death of Agapet, which hap- 
pened in the year 956, Alberic II. who to the dignity of Ro- 
man conſul joined a degree of authority and opulence whick 
nothing could reſiſt, raiſed to the pontificate his ſan Octavian, 
who was yet in the early bloom of youth, and deſtitute be- 
des of every quality that was requiſite in order to diſcharge 

the duties of that high and important office. This unworthy 
Pontiff aſſumed the name of John XII. and thus introduced 
the cuſtom, that has ſince been adopted by all his ſucceſſors in 

the See of Rome, of changing each their uſual name for another 

ypon their acceſſion to the Pontificate. 


Tux fate of John XII. was as unhappy as his promotion 
had been ſcandalous. Unable to bear the oppreſſive yoke of 
Berenger II. King of Jlaly, he ſent ambaſſadors, in the year 


94, to Otho the Great, entreating him to march into /raly, - 


at the head of a powerful army, to deliver the Church and 
the People from the tyranny under which they groaned. To 
theſe entreaties the perplexed Pontiff added a ſolemn promiſe, 
that, if the German Monarch came to his aſſiſtance, he would 
array him with the purple and the other enſigns of ſovereign- 
ty, and proclaim him Emperor ,of the Romans, Otho re- 
ceived this embaſſy with pleaſure, marched into 1taly at the 
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head of a large body of troops, and was accordingly ſaluted 
by John with the title of Emperor of the Romans. The Pon- 
tiff, however, ſoon perceiving that he had acted with too 
much precipitation, repented of the ſtep he had taken, and, 
though he had ſworn allegiance to the Emperor as his lawfu] 
Sovereign, and that in the moſt ſolemn manner, yet he broke 
his oath, and joined with Adelbert, the ſon of Berenger, againſ 
Otho. This revolt was not left unpuniſhed. The Emperor 
returned to Rome in the year 964, called a council, before 
which he accuſed and convicted the Pontiff of many crimes ; and 
after having degraded him in the moſt iznominious manner, from 
his high office, he appointed Leo VIII. to fill his place. Upon 
Otho's departure from Rome, John returned to that city, ud 


in a council, which he aſſembled in the year 964, condemned 


the Pontiff whom the Emperor had elected, and ſoon after 
died in a miſerable and violent manner. After his death the 
Romans choſe Benedict V. Biſhop of Rome, in oppoſition to 
Leo; but the Emperor annulled this election, reſtored Leo v 
the papal chair, and carried Benedict ro Hambuzg, where he 


died in exile. (w) 
Tus 


(w) In the account J have here given of the Pontiffs of this cer- 
tury, I have conſulted the ſources, which are to be found, for the 
moſt part, in Muratori's Scriptores Rerum Italicar. as alſo Ba- 
ronius, Peter De Marca, Sigonius De Regno Italiæ, with the learn. 
ed annotations of Ant Saxius, Muratori, in his Annales Italic. 
Pagi, and other writers, all of whom have had acceſs to the ſources, 
and to the ſeveral ancient manuſcripts, which have not as yet been 
publiſhed, The narrations I have here given, are moſt certainly tru 


upon the whole, It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that many 


parts of the papal hiſtory lie yet in great obſcurity, and ſtand much 
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Tur Pontiffs who governed the See of Rome from Leo 


VII. who died A. D. 965, to Gerbert or Silveſter II. who 


was raiſed to the Pontificate towards the concluſion of this cen- 
tury, were more happy in their adminiſtration, as well as 
more decent in their conduct, than their infamous predeceſſ- 
ors ; yet none of them ſo exemplary as to deſerve the applauſe 
that is due to eminent virtue, John XIII. who was raiſed to 
the Pontificate in the year 965, by the authority of Otho the 
Great, was driven out of Rome in the beginning of his admini- 
ſtration ; but the year following, upon the Emperor's return to 
ltaly, he was reſtored to his high dignity, in the calm poſſeſſi- 
on of which he ended his days, A. D. 972. His ſucceſſor 
BenediQ VI. was not ſo happy; caſt into priſon by Crecentius, 
fon of the famous Theodora, in conſequence of the hatred 
which the Romans had conceived both againſt his perſon and 
Government, he was loaded with all ſorts of ignominy, and 
was ſtrangled in the year 974, in the apartment where he lay 
confined, Unfortunately for him, Otho the Great, whoſe 
power and ſeverity kept the Romans in awe, died in the year 
973, and with him expired that order and diſcipline which 
he had reſtored in Rome by ſalutary laws executed with im- 
partiality and vigour, The face of things was entirely chang- 
ed by that event ; licentiouſneſs and diſorder, ſeditions and 
aſſaſſinations, reſumed their former ſway, and diffuſed their 
horrors through that miſerable city. After the death of Bene- 

dict, 


in need of farther illuſtration; nor will I deny that a ſpirit of par- 
ality has been extremely detrimental to the hiſtory of the Pon- 
"#s, by corrupting it, and rendering it uncertain in a multitude 
of places, 
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dict, the Papal chair was filled by Franco, who aſſumed the 
name of Boniface VIT. but enjoyed his dignity only for a ſhort 
time z for ſcarcely a month had paſſed after his promotion 
when he was depoſed from his office, expelled the city, and 
ſucceeded by Donus II. (X, who is known by no other cir- 
eumſtance than his name. Upon his death, which happened in 
the year 975, Benedict VII. was created Pontiff; and, during 
the ſpace of nine years, ruled the Church without much cp- 
poſition, and ended his days in peace. This peculiar happi- 
neſs was, without doubt, principally owing to the opulence 
and credit of the family to which he belonged ; for he was 
nearly related to the famous Alberic, whoſe power, or rather 
deſpotiſm, had been unlimited in Rome. 5 


Hrs ſucceſſor John XIV. who, from the Biſhopric of Pavia 
was raiſed to the Pontificate, derived no ſupport from his birth, 
which was obſcure, nor did he continue to enjoy the proteQi- 
on of Otho III. to whom he owed his promotion. Hence the 
calamities that fell upon him with ſuch fury, and the miſery 
that concluded his tranſitory grandeur ; for Boniface VII. who 
had uſurped the Papal throne in the year 974, and in a little 
time after had been baniſhed Rome, returned from Con/tantine- 
ple, whither he had fled for refuge, and ſeizing the unhappy 
Pontiff, had him thrown into priſon, and aftewards put to 
death. Thus Boniface reſumed the Government of the 


Church ; but his reign was alfo tranſitory, for he died about 
ſix 


(x) Some writers place Donus IT. before Benedict VI. See the 
Tabule Synoptice Hiſt. Eccleſ. of the learned Pfaff. 
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fix months after his reſtoration (y). He was ſucceeded by John 
XV, whom ſome writers call John XVI. becauſe, as they al- 


ledge, there was another John, who ruled the Church during - 


the ſpace of four months, and whom they conſequently call 
John XV. (z). Leaving it to the reader's choice to call that 
john of whom we ſpeak, the XV. or XVI. of that name, we 
hall only obſerve that he poſſeſſed the Papal dignity from the 
year 985 to 996, that his adminiſtration was as happy as the 
troubled ſtate of the Roman affairs would permit, and that the 
tranquillity he enjoyed was not ſo much owing to his wiſdom 
and prudence, as to his noble and illuſtrious anceſtors, and 
being a Roman by birth. Certain it is, at leaſt, that his 
ſucceſſor Gregory V. who was a German, and who was cleQ- 
ed Pontiff by the order of Otho III. A. D. 996, met with a 
quite different treatment; for Creſcens, the Roman conſul, 
drove him out of the city, and conferred his dignity upon John 
XVI. formerly known by the name of Philagathus. This re- 
volution was not, however, permanent in its effects, for Otho 
Ill. alarmed by theſe diſturbances at Rome, marched into Jtaly, 
A. D. 998, at the head of a powerful army, and caſting into 
priſon the new Pontiff, whom the ſoldiers, in the firſt moment 
of their fury, had maimed and abuſed in a moſt barbarous man- 


ner, 


(y) Fleury ſays eleven months. 

(z) Among theſe writers is the learned Pfaff, in his Tabulæ Sy- 
noptice, &c. But the Roman Catholic writers, whem Dr. Moſ- 
heim follows with good reaſon, do not count among the number 
of the Pontiffs that John who governed the Church of Rome during 
the ſpace of four months, after the death of Boniface VII. becauſe 
he was never duly inveſted, by conſecration, with the Papal dig- 
mty, 
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ner, he re-inſtated Gregory in his former honours, and placed 
him anew at the head of the Church. It was upon the death 
of this latter Pontiff, which happened ſoon after his reſtoration, 
that the ſame Emperor raiſed to the Papal dignity his precep- 
tor and friend the famous and learned Gerbert, or Sylveſter 
II. whoſe promotion was attended with the univerſal approba- 
tion of the Roman people (a). 


Auips r theſe frequent commotions, and even amidſt the 
repeated enormities and flagitious crimes of thoſe who gave 
themſelves out for Chriſt's vice-gerents upon earth, the power 
and authority of the Roman Pontiffs increaſed imperceptibly 
from day to day; ſuch were the effects of that ignorance and 
ſuperſtition that reigned without controul in theſe miferable 
times. Otho the Great had indeed publiſhed a ſolemn edict, 
prohibiting the election of any Pontiff wichout the previous 
knowledge and conſent of the Emperor; which edict, as all 
writers unanimouſly agree, remained in force from the time 
of its publication to the concluſion of this century. It is alſo 
to be obſerved, that the ſame Emperor, as likewiſe his fon 
and grandſon, who ſucceeded him in the empire, maintained, 
without interruption, their right of ſupremacy over the city 


of Rome, its territory, and its Pontiff, as may be demonſtra- 


bly 


(a) The hiſtory of the Roman Pontiffs of this period is not 
only extremely barren of intereſting events, but allo obſcure, and 
uncertain in many reſpects, In the accounts I have here given 
of them, I have followed principally Lud. Ant. Muratori's An- 
nales Italiæ, and the Conatus Chronologico Hiftoricus de Romanis 
Pontificibus, which the learned Papebrochius has prefixed to his 
Acta Sauctorum Menjis Mali. 
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bly proved from a multitude of examples. It is, moreover, 
equally certain, that the German, French and Italian Biſh- 
ops, who were not 1gnorant of the nature of their privileges, 
and the extent of their juriſdiction, were, during this whole 
century, perpetually upon their guard againſt every attempt, 
the Roman Pontiff might make, to aſſume to himſelf alone a 
legiſlative authority in the Church. But notwithſtanding all 
this, the Biſhops of Rome found means of augmenting their in- 
fluence, and partly by open violence, partly by ſecret and 
fraudulent ſtratagems, encroached not only upon the privi- 
leges of the Biſhops, but alſo upon the juriſdiction and rights 
of Kings and Emperors. (b) Their ambitious attempts were 
feconded and juſtihed by the ſcandalous adulation of certain 
merceuary Prelates, who exalted the dignity and prerogatives 
of, what they called, the Apoſtolic See in the moſt pompous 
and extravagant terms. Several learned writers have obſerved, 
that in this century certain Biſhops maintained publicly that 
the Roman Pontiffs were not only Biſhops of Rome, but of the 
whole world, an aſſertion which hitherto none had ventured 


to make. (c) 


Tur adventurous ambition of the Biſhops of Rome, who 
left no means unemployed to extend their juriſdiction, exhi- 
bited an example which the inferior Prelates followed with the 
moſt zealous and indefatigable emulation. Several Biſhops 
and Abbots had begun, even from the time that the deſcen- 

Te dants 


(b) Several examples of theſe uſurpations may be found in the 
Hiſleire du Droit Eccleſ. Francois, tom. i. p. 217, edit. in 8 vo. 
(c) Hifloire Litteraire de la France, tom. vi. p. 98, 186. 
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dants of Charlemagne fat on the imperial throne, to enlarge 
their prerogatives, and had actually obtained, for their te- 
nants and their poſſeſſions, an immunity from the juriſdiction 
of the Counts and other magiſtrates, as alſo from taxes and 


impoſts of all kinds. 


pretenſions ſtill far: her; aimed at the civil juriſdiction over the 


But in this century they carried their 


eities and territories in which they exerciſed a ſpiritual domi- 
nion, and aſpired after nothing leſs than the honours and au- 
thority of Dukes, Marquiſes, and Counts of the Empire. 
Among the principal circumſtances that animated their zeal 
in the purſuit of theſe dignities, we may reckon the 
perpetual and bitter conteſts concerning juriſdiction and 
that reigned between the Dukes an! 


Counts, who were Governors of cities, and the Biſhops and 


other matters, 
Abbots, who were their ghoſtly rulers. The latter therefore, 
ſeizing the favourable opportunity that was offered them by 
the ſuperſtition of the times, uſed every method that might 
be effectual to obtain that high rank, that hitherto ſtood in the 
way of their ambition. And the Emperors and Kings to whom 
they addreſſed their preſumptuous requeſts generally granted 
them, either from a deſire of pacifying the contentions and 
quarrels that aroſe between civil. and military magiſtrates, or 
ſrom a devout reverence for the facred order, or with a view 
to augment their own authority, and to confirm their domi- 
nion by the good ſervices of the Biſhops, whoſe influence was 


very great upon the minds of the people. Such were the 


different motives that engaged Princes to enlarge the authority 
and juriſdiction of the Clergy ; and hence we ſee from this 
century downwards ſo many Biſhops and Abbots inveſted with 


characters, employments, and titles ſo foreign to their ſpiritual 
office: 
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affices and ſunctions, and cloathed with the honours of Dukes, 
Marquiſes, Counts and Viſcounts. (d) | 


Bes1pes the reproach of the groſſeſt ignorance which the 
Latin Clergy in this century ſo juſtly deſerve, (e) they were 
alſo chargeable, in a very heinous degree, with two other 
odious and enormous vices, even concubinage and fimeny, which 
the greateſt part of the writers of theſe unhappy times ac- 
knowledge and deplore. As to the firſt of theſe vices it was 
practiſed too openly to admit of any doubt, The Prieſts, ana 
what is ſtill more ſurprizing, even the ſanctimonious Monk, 
fell victims to the triumphant charms of the ſex, and to the 
imperious dominion of their carnal luſts, ſquandering away in 
2 moſt luxurious manner, the revenues of the Church. (f) 

Tt 2 The 


(d) The learned Louis Thomaſſin, in his book De Diſcipline 
Eecleſiæ veteri et nova, tom, iii. lib, i. cap. xxviti, p. 89, has 
collected a multitude of examples to prove that the titles and pre- 
rogatives of Dukes and Counts were conferred upon certain Pre- 
lates ſo early as the ixth century; nay, ſome Biſhops trace even 
to the viith century the riſe and firſt beginning of that princely 
dominion which they now enjoy. But notwithſtanding all this, 
if I be not entirely and groſsly miſtaken, there cannot be produced 
any evident and indiſputable example of their princely dominion, 
previous to the xth century. 

(e) Ratherius, ſpeaking of the Clergy of Verona, in his Itiae- 
rarium, wich is publiſhed in the Spicileguim of Dacherius, tom. 
j. p. 38 1. ſays, that he found many among them who could not 
even repeat the Apoſtles Creed. His words are: Sciſcitatus de fide 
Worum, tzoent plurimos negae ipſum ſapere Symbolum, qui faiſſe 
creditur Apaſtolorum. 

(f; That this cuſtom was introduced towards the commencement 
of this century is manifeſt, from the teſt' mon y of Ordericus Vitalis 
and cther writers, and allo from a letter of Mantino, Biſhop of 
Chalons in Champagne, Which is publiſhed by Mabillon, in his 
izalefia veiterum, p. 429, edit. nov. 
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The other vice above mentioned reigned with an equal degree in thi 
of impudence and licentiouſneſs. The election of Biſhops and only 
Abbots was no longer made according to the laws of the their 
Church ; but Kings and Princes, or their miniſters and "Y rites : 
vourites either conferred theſe Eccleſiaſtical dignities upon tity 1 
their friends and creatures, or fold them without ſhame to triflir 
the higheſt bidder. (g) Hence it happened, that the moſt This 
ſtupid and flagitious wrerches were frequently advanced to the and, 
moſt important ſtations in the Church, and that, upon ſeveral vents 
occaſions, even ſoldiers, civil magiſtrates, counts, and ſuch had | 
like perſons, were, by a ſtrange metamorphoſis, converted Spain 
into Biſhops and Abbots. Gregory VII. endeavoured, in the alſo t 
following century, to put a ſtop to theſe two growing evils. found 
to tha 
Wulrr the Monaſtic Orders, among the Greeks and Ori- dignit 
entals, maintained ſtill an external appearance of religion and lowin 
decency, the Latin Monks, towards the commencement of | 
this century, had fo entirely loſt ſight of all ſubordination and 4 Fe. 
diſcipline, that the greateſt part of them knew not even by Sancte 
name the rule of St. Benedict, which they were obliged to 2 
obſerve. A noble Frank, whoſe name was Odo, a man as orb 
learned and pious as the 1gnorance and ſuperſtition of the Ordre 
times would permit, endeavoured to remedy this diforder ; 2 
nor were his attempts totally unſucecſsful. This zealous Ec- * pa, 
eleſiaſtie being created, in the year 927, Abbot of Clugn, (i) 
1 hiſtori 

word 
g) Many infamous and ftriking examples and proofs of Simo- Cagi 
niacal practice may be found in the work entitled Gallia Chriſtia- hes ar 
na, tom. i. p. 2:, 37, tom. ii. p. 173, 179. Add to this Ab- new f 
bonis, Af clegcticum, which is publiſhed at the end cf the Codex 1 


. Mo k | 1 
Canin, Fitboci, p. 352, as allo Mabillon, Annal. Benedict. 


dom. v. 
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in the province of Burgundy, upon the death of Berno, not 
only obliged the Monks to live in a rigorous obſervance of 
their rules, but alſo added to their diſcipline a new ſet of 
rites and ceremonies, which, notwithſtanding the air of ſanc- 
tity that attended them, were, in reality, inſignificant and 
trifling, and yet at the ſame time ſevere and burthenſome (h). 
This new rule of diſcipline covered its author with glory, 
and, in a ſhort time, was adopted in all the European con- 
yents ; for the greateſt part of the ancient Monaſteries, which 
had been founded in France, Germany, Italy, Britain, and 
Fain, received the rule of the Monks of Clugni, to which 
alſo the convents, newly eſtabliſhed, were ſubjected by their 
founders. And thus it was, that the Order of Clugni arrived 
to that high degree of eminence and authority, opulence and 
dignity, which it exhibited to the Chriſtian world in the fol- 


lowing century (i). 


ch) See Mabillon, Annal. Benedict. tom. iii, p. 386, & Pref. 
ad Acta Sanct. Ord. Benedict. Sæc. v. p. xxvi. See alſo the Acta 
Sanctor. Bened. Sæc. v. p. 66, in which he ſpeaks largely con- 
cerning Berno, the firſt Abbot of Clugni, who laid the foundati- 
ons of that Order, and of Odo, (p. 122.) who gave it a new de- 
gree of perfection. The learned Helyot, in his Hiſtoire des 
Ordres Religieuſes, tom. v. p. 1.4, has given a complete and 
elegant hiſtory of the Order of C/ugni, and the preſent ſtate of that 
famous Monaſtery is deſcribed by Martene, in his Voyage Litter. 
de deux Henedict. part I. p. 227. 

(i) If we are not miſtaken, the greateſt part of eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtorians have not perceived the true meaning and force of the 
word Order in its application to the Ciftertian Monks, thoſe of 
Clugni, and other convents. They imagine that this term ſigni- 
ſies a new Monaſtic inſtitution, as if the Order of Ciugni was a 
new ſect of Monks never before heard of. But this is a great 
error, into which they fall by confounding the ancient meaning 
of that term with the ſenſe in which it js uſed in modern timer. 
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CHA FP. UL 


£7 oncerning tlie Dadtrine of the Church in the Tenth 
Century. 


— | 

I HE ſtate of religion in this century was ſuch as might 
be expected in times of prevailing ignorance and corruption, 
The moſt important doctrines of Chriſtianity were disfigured 
and perverted, in the moſt wretched manner, and ſuch as had 
preſerved, in unſkilful hands, their primitive purity, were 
nevertheleſs obſcured with a multitude of vain opinions and 
idle fancies, ſo that their intrinſic excellence and luſtre 
were little attended to; all this will fappear evident to thoſe 
with look with the ſmal leſt degree of attention into the writers 
of this age. Both Greeks and Latins placed the effence and 
life of religion in the worſhip of images, and departed Saints, 


in ſearching after with zeal, and preſerving with a devout 
care 


The word Order, when emploved by the writers of the xth cen- 
tury ſignified no more at firſt than a certain form or rule of Mo- 
naſtic diſcipline; but from tuis primitive ſignification, another, 
and a ſecondar y one was gradually derived. So that by the word 
Order is alſo underſtood an aſſociation or confederacy of ſever! 
Monafteries, ſubjected to the fame rule of diſcipline under the ju- 
ri ſdidion and inſpection of one common chief. Hence we con- 
clude, that the Order of Clugni was not a new ſect of Monks, 
ſuch as were the Carthufian, Dominican, and Franciſcan Orders; 
but ſignified only, i, that new inftitution, or rule of diſcipline, 
which Odo had preſcri bed to the BEenedictine Monks, who were 
ſettled at Clugui, and, afterwards, that prodigious multitude 
of Monaſteries throughout Europe, which received the rule eſta- 
bliſhed at Clugni, and were formed by affociation into a fort of 
community, of which the AbbyJt of Cn was the chiek, 
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care and veneration, the ſacred relics of holy men and women, 
and in accumulating riches upon the Prieſts and Monks, whoſe 
opulence increaſed with the progreſs of ſuperſtition. Scarcely 
did any Chriſtian dare to approach the throne of God, with- 
out rendering firſt the Saints and Images propitious by a ſo- 
lemn round of expiatory rites and luſtrations. The ardour 
alſo with which relics were ſought, ſurpaſſes almoſt all credi- 
bilicy; it had ſeized all ranks and orders among the people, 


.and was grown into a ſort of fanaticiſm and frenzy ; and, if 


the Monks are to be believed, the Supreme Being interpoſed 
in an eſpecial and extraordinary manner, to diſcover to doat- 
ing old-wives and bare-headed friars the place where the bones 
of or carcaſes of the Saints lay diſperſed or interred. The 
fears of Purgatory, of that fire that was to deſtroy the remain- 
ing impurities of departed ſouls, were now carried to the 
greateſt height, and exceeded far the terrifying apprehenſions 
of infernal torments ; ſor they hoped to avoid the latter eaſily, 
by dying enriched with the prayers of the Clergy, or covered 
with the merits and mediation of the Saints ; while from the 
pains of Purgatory they knew there was no exemption. The 
Clergy, therefore, finding theſe ſuperſtitious terrors admirably 
adapted to encreaſe their authority and to promote their inter- 
eſt, uſed every method to augment them, and by the moſt pa- 
thetic diſcourſes, accompanied with monſtrous. fables and ficti- 
tous miracles, they laboured to eſtablith the doctrine of Pur- 
gatory, and alſo to make it appear that they had a mighty in- 


fluence in that formidable region, 
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THAT the whole Chriſtian world was covered at this time, 
with a thick and gloomy veil of ſuperſtition is evident from 2 
prodigious number of teſtimonies and examples which it i; 
needleſs to mention. This horrible cloud, which hid almo# 
every ray of truth from the eyes of the multitude, furniſhed a 
favourable opportunity to the Priefts and Monks of propagating 
many abſurd and ridiculous opinions, which contributed not 2 
little to confirm"their credit. Among theſe opinions, which 
diſhonoured fo frequently the Latin Church, and produced 
from time to time ſuch violent agitations, none occaſioned ſuch 
a uyiverſal panic, nor ſuch dreadful impreſſions of terror or 
diſmay, as a notion that now prevailed of the immediate ap- 
proach of the day of judgment, Hence prodigious numbers of 
people abandoned all their civil connexions and their parental 
relations, and giving over to the Churches or Monaſteries all 
their lands, treaſures, and worldly eſſects, repaired, with the 
utmoſt precipitation, to Paleſtin⸗, where they imagined tha: 
Chriſt would deſcend from Heaven to judge the world, 
Others devored themſelves by a ſolemn and voluntary oath to 
the ſcrvice of the Churches, Convents, and Prieſthood, whoſe 
' ſhves they became, in the moſt rigorous ſenſe of that word, 
performing daily their heavy taſks, and all this from a notion, 
thar the Supreme Judge would diminiſh the ſeverity of their 
ſentence, and look upon them with a more favourable and 
propitious eye, cn account of their having made themſelves 
the ſlaves of his Miniſters. When an eclipſe of the ſun or 
moon happened to be viſible, the cities were deſerted, and 
their miſerable inhabicants fled for refuge to hollow caverns, 
and hid themſelves among the craggy rocks, and under the 
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pending ſummits of ſteep mountains. The opulent ' attempted 
to bribe the deity and the faintly tribe by rich donations con- 
ferred upon the Sacerdotal and Monaſtic orders, who were 
looked upon as the immediate vice gerents of Heaven. In 
many places, temples, palaces, and noble edifices, both pub- 
ie and private, were ſuffered to decay, nay, were deliber- 
aely pulled down, from a notion that they were no longer 
of any uſe ſince the final diſſolution of all things was at hand. 
In a word, no language 1s ſufficient to expreſs the confuſion 
and deſpair that tormented the minds of miſerable mortals 
vpon this occaſion, This general deluſion was, indeed, oppo- 
{ed and combated by the diſcerning few, who endeavoured to 
diſpel theſe groundleſs terrors, and to efface the notion from 


which they aroſe, in the minds of the people. 


Tur number of the Saints, who were looked upon as Mi- 
diſters of the kingdom of Heaven, and whoſe patronage was 
eſteemed ſuch an unſpeakable bleſſing, was now multiplied 
every where, and the celeſtial courts were filled with new le- 
gions of this ſpecies of beings, ſome of which, as we had for- 
merly occaſion to obſerve, had no exiſtence but in the imagi- 
nation of their deluded clients and worſhippers. This multi- 
tude of Saints may be eafily accounted for, when we conſider 
that ſuperſtition, the ſource of fear, was grown to ſuch an 
enormous height in this age, as rendered the creation of new 
patrons neceſſary to calm the anxiety of trembling mortals. 
Beſides the corruption and impiety that now reigned with a 
horrid ſway, and the licentiouſneſs and diffolution that had ſo 
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generally infected all ranks and orders of men, rendered the 
reputation of ſanctity very eaſy to be acquired; for amid? 
ſuch a perverſe generation, it demanded no great efforts of 
virtue to be eſteemed holy, and this no doubt contributed to 
increaſe conſiderably the number of the celeſtial advocates, 
All thoſe, to whom natnre had given an auſtere complexion, 
a gloomy temper, or an enthuſiaſtic imagination, were, in 
conſequence of an advantageous compariſon with the profligate 
multitude, revered as the favourites of Heaven, and as the 
friends of God. 


Taz Roman Pontiff, who before this period had pretended 
to the right of creating Saints by his ſole authority, gave, in 
this century, the firſt ſpecimen of this ghoſtly power; for in 
the preceding ages there is no example of his having exerciſed 
this privilege alone. This ſpecimen was given in the year 
993, by John XV. who, with all the formalities of a ſolemn 
canonization, enrolled Udalric, Biſhop of Augſburg, in the 


number of the Saints, and thus conferred upon him a title to 


the worſhip and veneration of Chriſtians, (x) We mult 
not, however, conclude from hence, that after this period the 
privilege of canonizing new Saints was veſted ſolely in the 
Roman Pontifis ; (y) for there are ſeveral examples upon re- 
cord, which prove, that nor only provincial councils, but alſo 


ſeveral of the firſt order among the Biſhops, advanced to the 
rank 


(x) Franc. Page Breviar. Pontif. Roman. tom. ii. p- 259. 


(y) This abſurd opinion has been maintained with warmth by 


Phil. Bonuanus, in his Numiſmata Pontif, Romanorum, tom. i-. 


p- 41. 
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rank of Saints, ſuch as they thought worthy of that high dig- 
nicy, and continued thus to augment the celeſtial patrons of 
the Church, without ever conſulting the Roman Pontiff, until 
the XIIth century, (z) Then Alexander III. abrogated this 
privilege of the Biſhops and councils, and placed canonization 
in the number of the more important acts of authority, (a) 
which the Sovereign Pontiff alone, by a peculiar prerogative, 
was entitled to exerciſe, 


Tux controverſies between the Greek and Latin Churches 

were now carried on with leſs noiſe and imperuoſity than in 

ed the preceding century, on account of the troubles and calami- 
ties of the times ; yet they were not entirely reduced to ſi- 
leace. (d) The writers therefore who affirm that this unhap- 
py ſchiſm was healed, and that the contending parties were 
really reconciled to each bother for a certain ſpace of time, 
lave groſsly miſtaken the matter; (e) though it be, indeed, 
rue, that the tumults of the times produced now and then a 
ceſſation of theſe conteſts, and occaſioned ſeveral truces, 
which infidiouſly concealed the bittereſt enmity, and ſerved 
ren as a cover to the moſt treacherous deſigns. The Greeks 


Uu 2 were, 


(2) See Franc. Pagi Brewiar. Pontif. Roman. tom. ii. p. 260, 
tem, 111, p. 30.—Arm. De la Chapelle, Bibliotb. Angloiſe, tom. 
1, p. 105. - Mabillon, Pra fat. ad Sec. V. Beneditt. p. 53+ 

(a) Theſe were called the Cauſe Majores. 

(d) Mich. Lequien. Diſſert. i. Damaſcenica de proceſſione ſpi- 
tus ſancti, ſ. xiii. p. 12.—Fred. Spanheim, De perpetua diſſen- 
fone Ecclefie Oriental. et Occidental. part IV. ſ. vii. p. 529, tom. 
ll, Opp. 

(e) Leo Allatius, De perpetua conſenſſone Ecclefie Orient. e: 
Necident. lib, ii, cap. vii, viii. p. 600. 
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were, moreover, divided among themſeives, and diſputed 
with great warmth concerning the lawfulneſs of repeated (f) 
marriages, to which violent conteſt the caſe of Leo, ſurnamed 
the Philoſopher, gave riſe, This Emperor, having buried 
ſucceſſively three wives without having had by them any male 
iſſue, eſpouſed a fourth, who'e name was Zoe Carbinopſina, 
and who was born in the obſcurity of a mean condition, Ag 
marriages repeated for the fourth time were held to be impure 
and unlawful by the Greek canons, Nicholas, the patriarch 
of Conſtantinople, ſuſpended the Emperor, upon this occaſion, 
from the communion of the Church. Leo, incenſed at this ri. 
gorous proceeding, deprived Nicholas of the Patriarchal digr;- 
ty, and raifed Eutkymius to that high office, who, though le 
re- admitted the Emperor to the boſom of the Church, yet op- 
poſed the decree which he had reſolved to enact in order to ren- 
der fourth marriages lau ful. Upon this a ſchiſm attended with 
the bittereſt animoſities, divided the Clergy, one part of which 
declared for Nicolas, the other for Euthymius. Some time 
aſter this, Leo died, and was ſucceeded in the empire by 
Alexander, who depoſed Luthymius, and reſtored Nicolas to 
his eminent rank in the Church, No ſooner was this warm pa 
triarch re-inſtated in his · office, than he began to load the me- 
mory of the late Emperor with the biitereſt execrations and 
the moſt opprobrious invectives, and to maintain the unlaw- 


fulneſs of fourth marriages with the utmoſt obſtinacy. Ju or- 
der 


(f) Fourth marriages, our author undoubtedly means, ſince 


2 * 1 ; — SH 
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der to appeaſe theſe tumults, which portended numberleſs ca- 
lamit ies to the ſtate, Conſtantine Porphyrogenneta, the ſon of 
Leo, called together an afſembly of the Clergy of Conflantino- 
ple in the year 920, in which fourth marriages were abſolute- 
ly prohibited and marriages for the third time were permit- 
ted on certain conditions; and thus the public tranquility was 
reſtored (g). 


SEVERAL otker conteſts of like moment aroſe among the 
Greeks during this century ; and they ſerve to convince us of 
the ignorance that prevailed among that people, and of their 
bind veneration and zeal for the opinions of their anceſtors, 


(g) Theſe fats are faithfully collected from Cedrenus, Leun- 
clivius De Jure Graco Rom. tom. i. p. 104, from Leo the Gram- 


men ian, Simeon the treaſurer, and other writers of the Byzantine 
«ltOry, 
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CHAP. N. 


Concerning the Rites and Ceremonies uſed in the Church during 
the Tenth Century, 


1 N order t6 have ſome notion of the load of ceremonies, un- 
der which the Chriſtian religion groaned during this ſuperſtiti- 
ous age, we have only to caſt an eye upon the acts of the vari- 
ous councils which were aſſembled in England, Germany, 
France and Italy, The number of ceremonies increaſed in 
proportion to that of the Saints which multiplied from day to 
day; for each new ſaintly patron had appropriated to his ſer- 
vice, a new feſtival, a new form of worſhip, a new round of 
religious rites; and the Clergy, notwithſtanding their groſs 
ſtupidity in other matters, diſcovered, in the creation of new 
ceremonies, a marvellous fertility of invention, attended with 
the utmoſt dexterity and artifice, It is alſo to be obſerved, 


that a great part of theſe new rites derived their origin from 


the various errors, which the barbarous nations had received 


from their anceſtors, and ſtill retained, even after their con- 
verſion to Chriſtianity, The Clergy, inſtead of extirpating | 


theſe errors, either gave them a Chriſtian aſpect by inventing | 


certain religious rites to cover their deſormity, or by explain 
ing them in a forced allegorical manner; and thus they wer 
perpetuated in the Church, and devoutly tranſmitted ſro 
age to age. We may alſo attribute a conſiderable number 
the rites and inſtitutions, that diſhonoured religion, in t 
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century, to foolith notions both concerning the Supreme Being, 
and departed Saints ; for they imagined that God was like the 
Princes and great ones of the earth, who are rendered propi- 
tious by coſtly preſents, and are delighted with thoſe cringing 
{alutations, and other marks of veneration and homage, which 
they receive from their ſubjects; and they believed likewiſe 
that departed ſpirits were agreeably affected with the ſame kind 
of ſervices. 8 


Tux famous yearly feſtival that was celebrated in remem- 
brance of all departed ſouls, was inſtituted by the authority 
of Odilo, Abbot of Ciuni, and added to the Latin calendar 
towards the concluſion of this century. (h) Before this time, 
2 cuſtom had been introduced in many places of putting up 
prayers, on certain days, for the ſouls that were confined in 
Purgatory ; but theſe prayers were made by each religious 
ſociety, only for its own members, friends and patrons, The 
pious zeal of Odilo could not be confined within ſuch narrow 
limits ; and he therefore extended the benefit of theſe prayers 
to all ſouls, that laboured under the pains and trials of Purge- 
tory. (1) This proceeding of Odilo was owing to the exhorta- 
tions of a certain Sicilian hermit, who pretended to have 
learned, by an immediate revelation from Heaven, that the 
prayers of the Monks of Cluni would be effeftual for the deli- 
verance of departed ſpirits ſrom the expiatory flames of a mid- 

dle 
ch) In the year 998. 
(i) See Mabillon, Ada SS. Bened. Sæc. vi. part I. p. 584, 


where the reader will find the /ife of Odilo, with the decree he 
iſſued forth for the inſtitution of this feſtival. 
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dle ſtate. (k) Accordingly this feſtival was, at firſt, cel& 
brated only by the congregation of Cluni ; but having received 
afterwards the approbation of one of the Roman Pontiffs, | 
was, by his order, kept with particular devotion in all the 


Latin Churches. 


Tur worſhip of the Virgin Mary, which, before this cen- 
tury, had been carried to a very high degree of idolatry, 
received now new acceſſions of ſolemnity and ſuperſtition, 
Towards the concluſion of this century, a cuſtom was iitro- 
duced among the Latins of celebrating maſſes and abſtaining 
from fleſh in honour of the bleſſed Virgin every Sabbath day. 
After this was inſtituted, what the Latins called, the /ſeroffice, 
in honour of St. Mary, which was, in the following century, 
confirmed by Urban II. in the council of Clermont, There are 
alſo to be found in this age manifeſt indications of the inſtitution 
of the Roſary, and Crown of the Virgin, dy which her wor- 
ſhippers were to reckon the number of prayers that they were 
to offer to this new divinity ; for though ſome place the inven- 
tion of the Roſary in the xiiith century, and attribute it to &. 


Dominic, 


(k) The late Pontiff Benedict XIV. was artful enough to ob- 
ſerve a profound ſilence with reſpect to the ſuperſtitious and diſho- 


nourable origin of this anniverſary feſtival, in his treatiſe De 


Feſtis J. Chriſti, Marie. et Sanctorum, lib. iii, cap. xxii. p. 671, 
tom. x. oper. and by his ſilence he has plainly ſhewn to the world 
what he thought of this abſurd feſtival. ILhis is not the only 
mark of prudence and cunning, that is to be found in the works 
of that famous Pontiff, 
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Dominic, yet this ſuppoſition is made without any foundation. 
() The Raſary conſiſts in fifteen repetitions of the Lord's 
prayer, and an hundred and fifty ſalutations of the bleſſed 
Virgin; while the Crown, according to the different opinions 
of the learned, concerning the age of the bleſſed Virgin, con- 
fiſts 1a fix or ſeven repetitions of the Lord's prayer, and fix or 


ſeven times ten ſalutations, or Ave Maria's, 


S D-0OAGSERN cow. 
- 2 = L Ws K 0 4 


ay — Rs. 4 
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(1) This is demonſtrated by Mabillon, Pref, ad 44a SS, 
Od. Bened, Sæc. v. p. 58. 


END OF THE FOURTH PART. 
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Concerning the Proſperous Events that happened to the 
Church during this Century, 


[> the preceding century ſome faint notions of the 
Chriſtian religion, ſome ſcattered rays of that divine light 


which it adminiſters to mortals, had been received among the 
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Hungarians, Danes, Poles, and Ruſſians; but the rude and 
ſavage ſpirits of theſe nations, together with their deplorable 
ignorance and their violent attachment to the ſuperſtitions of 
their anceſtors, rendered their total converſion to Chriſtianity 
a work of great difficulty, and which could not be accompliſh- 
ed all of a ſudden. The zeal, however, with which this im- 
portant work was carried on, did much honour to the piety 
of the Princes and Governors of theſe unpoliſhed countries, 
who united their influence with tke labours of the learned 
men whom they had invited into their dominions, to open the 
eyes of their ſubjects upon the truth (a). In Tartary (b), and 
the adjacent countries, the zeal and diligence of the Neſtori- 
ans gained over daily vaſt numbers to the profeſſion of Chriſtia- 
nity, It appears alſo evident from a multitude of unexcepti- 
onable teſtimonies, that Metropolitan Prelates, with a great 
number of inferior Biſhops under their juriſdiction, were eſta- 
bliſhed at this time in the Provinces of Caſgar, Nuacheta, 
Turkeſlan, Genda, and Tangut (e); from which we may con- 


clude, 


(a) For an account of the Poles, Ruſſians, and Hungarians, 
ſee Romualdi Vita in Aﬀis Sandor. tom. ii. Februar. p. 113, 
114, 117. 

(b) Tartary is taken here in its moſt comprehenſive ſenſe ; for 
between the inhabitants of Tartary, properly fo called, and the 
Calmucs, Mogols, and the inhabitants of Tangut, there is ma- 
nifeſt difference. 

(c) Marcus Paul. Venetus de Regionibus Orientalibus, lib. i. 
cap. 38, 40, 45, 47, 48, 49, 62, 63, 64, lib. ii. cap. 39.— 
Euſeb. Renaudot Ancienne Relations des Indes et de la China, 
p- 420.—Jof. Simon. Aſſemani Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. 
iii, part II. p. Dit, &c, This ſucceſsful propagation of the yay 
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clude, that, in this and the following century, there was a 
prodigious number of Chriſtians in thoſe very countries, which 
are at preſent over-run with mahometaniſin and idolatry. 


All theſe Chriſtians undoubtedly Neſtorians, and lived under 


the jnriſdiction of che Patriarchs of that ſet, who reſided in 
Chaldea. 


Amonc the European nations that lay yet groveling in 
their native darkneſs and ſuperſtition, were the Sclavonians, 
the Obotrirt (d), the Venedi (e), and the Pruſſians, whoſe 
converſion had been attempted, bur with little or no ſucceſs, 
by certain miſſionaries, from whoſe piety and zeal better fruits 


Ty 3 might 


pel, by the Miniſtry of the Neſtorians, in Tartary, China, and 
the neighbouring Provinces, is a moſt important event, and every 
way worthy to employ the reſearches and the pen of ſome able 
writer, well acquainted with oriental hiſtory. It muſt, indeed, 
de acknowledged, that, if this ſubject be important, it is alſo 
difficult on many accounts, It was attempted, however, notwith- 
ſanding its difficulty, by the moſt learned Theoph. Sigifred. 
Bayer, who had collected a great quantity of materials relative to 
this intereſting branch of the hiſtory of Chriſtianity, both from 
the works that have been publiſhed upon this ſubject, and from 
manuſcripts that lie yet concealed in the cabinets of the curious. 
But, unhappily for the republic of letters, the death of that ex- 
cellent man interrppted his Izbours, and prevented him from exe- 
cuting a deſign, which was worthy of his ſuperior abilities, and 
his well known zeal, for tlic intereſts of religion. 


(4) The Obotriti were a great and powerful branch of the Van- 
dals, whoſe Kings relided in the country of Mecklenburg, and 
whoſe domination extended along the coaſts of the Baltic from the 
river Pene in Pomerania to the dutchy of Helfle:n. 


(e) The Venedi dwelt upon the banks of the Neiße, or iu 
105 what is at preſent called, the Palatinate of Marienburg. 
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might have been expected. Towards the concluſion of the 
preceding century, Adalbert, Biſhop of Prague, had endea- 
voured to inſtil into the minds of the fierce and favage Prufli. 
ans, the ſalutary doctrines of the Goſpel ; but he periſhed in 
the fruitleſs attempt, and received, in the year 996, from 
the murdering lance of Siggo, a Pagan Prieſt, the crown of 
martyrdom (f). Boleſlaus, King of Foland, revenged the 
death of this pious Apoſtle by entering into a bloody war with 
the Pruſſians, and he obtained by the force of penal laws and of 
a victorious army, what Adalbert could not effect by exhorta- 
tion and argument (g). He dragooned this ſavage people into 
the Chriſtian Church; yet beſides this violent method of 
converſion, others of a more gentle kind were certainly prac- 
tiſed by the attendants of Boleſlaus, who ſeconded the military 
arguments of -their Prince by the more perſuaſive influence of 
admonition and inſtruction. A certain ecęleſiaſtie of il luſtrious 
birth, whoſe name was Boniface, and who was one of the 
Diſciples of St. Romuald, undertook the converſion of the 
Prufſians, and was ſucceeded in this pious enterprize by Bruno 
7 by, who ſet out from Germany with a company of eighteen 
| perſon: 


(f) See the Acta Sandor. ad d. xxiii Aprilis, p. 174. 

(g) Solignac Hiſt. de Pologne, tom. 1. p. 133. 

Ch) Fleury differs from Dr. Moſheim in his account of Bruno, 
in two points. Firſt he maintains, that Boniface and Bruno were 
one and the ſame perſon, and here he is manifeſtly in the right; 
but he maintains farther, that he ſuffered Martyrdom in Ruſſa, 
in which he is evidently miſtaken. It is proper farther to admo- 
niſh the reader to diſtinguiſh carefully the Bruno here mentioned, 
from a Monk of the ſame name, who founded the order of th: 
Carthuſiaus. 
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the perſons who had entered with zeal into the ſame laudable de- 
dea- ſign. Theſe were, however, all barbarouſly maſſacred by the 
uſffi- fierce and cruel Pruſſians, and neither the vigorous efforts of 
d in Boleſlaus, nor of the ſucceeding Kings of Polund, could en- 
from gage this rude and inflexible nation to abandon totally the ido- 
n of latry of their anceſtors (i), 
the 
with SICILY had been groaning under the dominion of the 
ad of Saracens fince the ninth century, nor had the repeated attempts 
* of the Greeks and Latins to diſpoſſeſs them of that rich and fer- 
e Into tile country, been hitherto crowned with the deſired ſucceſs. 
d of But in this century the face of affairs changed entirely in that 
* ifland ; for in the year 1059, Robert Guiſcard, who had 
litary formed a ſettlement in Italy at the head of a Norman colony, 
nce of and was afterwards created Duke of Apulia, encouraged by 
{rious | the exhortations of the Roman Pontiff Nicholas II. and ſecond- 
of the ed by the a? ſtance of his brother Roger, attacked with the 
of the greateſt vigour and intrepidity the Saracens in Sicily z nor did 
Bruno this latter ſheath the victorious ſword, before he had render- 
ghteen ed himſelf maſter of that iſland, and cleared it abſolutely of 
ierfor: its former tyrants, As ſoon as this great work was accompliſh- 
ed, which was nor before the year 1090, Count Roger not 
only reſtored to its former glory and lufre the Chriſtian reli- 
Ronin: gion, which had been almoſt totally extinguiſhed under the 
20 were Saracen yoke, but alſo eſtabliſhed Biſhoprics, founded Mo- 
* nuſteries, 
_ (1) Ant. Pagi Critica in Baronium, tom. iv: ad Annum 1008, 
tioned, 


r of the p. 97.—Chriſt. Hartnock's Fccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Pruſſa, boo“ 
8. . P. 12. 
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naſteries, erected magnificent Churches throughout that Pro- 
vince, and beſtowed upon the Clergy thoſe immenſe revenues 
and thoſe diſtinguiſhed honours which they ſtill enjoy (k). It 
is in the privileges conferred upon this valiant chief, that we 
find the origin of that ſupreme authority in matters of religion, 
which is ſtill veſted in the Kings of Sicily, within the limits of 
their own territories, and which is known by the name of the 
Sicilian Monarc/,y ; for the Roman Pontiff Urban II. is ſaid to 
have granted, A. D. 1097, by a ſpecial diploma, to Roger 
and his ſucceſſors the title, authority, and prerogatives of he- 
The Court of Rome 


affirms, that this diploma is not authentic : and hence thoſe 


reditary legates of the Apoſtolic See. 


warm contentions about the ſpiritual ſupremacy, that have 
ariſen even in our times between the Biſhops of Rome and the 
Kings of Sicily. The ſucceſſors of Roger governed that iſland, 
under the titles of Dukes, until the twelith century, when it 


was erected into a kingdom. (1). 


Tur Roman Pontiff, from the time of Sylveſter II. had 
been forming plans, ſor extending the limits of the Church in 
Aſia, and eſpecially for driving the Mahometans out of Paleſ- 
tine; but the troubles, in which Europe was ſo long involved, 
prevented the execution of theſe ardnous defigns. Gregory 
VII. the moſt emterprizing and audacious Pontiff that ever far 


in the Apoſtolic chair, animated and inflamed by the repeated 


complaints which the Aſiatic Chriſtians made of the cruelty of 


the Saracens, reſolved to undertake in perſon a holy war for 


the deliverance of the Church, and upwards of fiſty thouſand 
men 


(k) See Burigni Hiſtoire Generale de la Sicile, tom. 1. p. 386. 


(1) See Baronii Liber de Menarchia Siciliæ, tom. xi. Aru: 


as alio Da Pin Trait de la Monarchie Sicilienne. 
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men were already muſtered to follow him in this bold expedi- 
tion (m). But his quarrel with the Emperor Henry IV. of 
which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter, and other 
unforeſeen occurrences, obliged him to lay afide his intended 
invaſion of the holy land. The project, however, was re- 
newed, towards the concluſion of this century, by the enthu- 
ſaſtic zeal of an inhabitant of Amiens, who was known by the 
name of Peter the Hermit, and who ſuggeſted to the Roman 
Pontiff Urban II. the means of accompliſhing what had been 
unluckily ſuſpended. This famous hermit, in a voyage 
which he made through Paleſtine, A. D. 1093, had obſerved 
with inexpreſſible anguiſh, the vexations and perſecutions 
which the Chriſtians, who viſited the holy places, ſuffered 
from the barbarous and tyrannic Saracens. Inflamed therefore 
with a holy indignation and a furious zeal, which he looked 
upon as the effect of a divine impulſe, he implored the ſuc- 
cours of Symeon, Patriarch of Con/tantinople, and Urban II. 
but without effect. Far from being diſcouraged by this, he 
renewed his efforts with the utmoſt vigour, went through all 
the countries of Europe ſounding the alarm of a holy war againſt 
the infidel nations, and exhorting all Chriſtian Princes to draw 
the ſword againſt the tyrants of Paleſtine; nor did he ſtop here; 
but with a view to engage the ſuperſtitious and ignorant mul- 
titude in his cauſe, he carried about with him a letter, which 
he faid was written in Heaven, and addreſſed from thence to 
all true Chriſtians to animate their zeal for the deliverance of 
their 


(m) Gregorii VII, Epift, lib. ii, 3. in Harduini Conciliis, tom. 
vi. part I, p. 1285. 
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their brethren, who groaned under the oppreſſive burthen 6 


a Mahometan yoke (n). 


Water Urban II. faw the way prepared by the exhortati- 
ons of the hermit, who had put the ſpirits of the people every 
* where in a ferment, and had kindled in their breafts a vehe- 
ment zeal for that holy carnage which the Church had long 
been meditating, he aſſembled a grand and numerous council 
ar Placentia, A. D. 1095, and recommended warmly, for 
the firſt time, the ſacred expedition againſt the infidel Sara- 
cens. (o) This arduous enterprize was far from being ap- 
proved of by the greateſt part of this numerous aſſembly, not- 
withſtanding the preſence of the Emperor's legates, who in their 
maſter's name, repreſented moſt pathetically bow neceſſary it 
was to fer limits to the power of the viorious Turks, whoſe 
authority and dominion increaſed from day to day, The 
Pontiff's propoſal was, however, renewed with the fame 
zeal, and with the deſired ſucceſs, ſome time after this, in 
the council aſſembled at Clermont, where Urban was preſent, 
The pompous and pathetic ſpeech, which he delivered upon 
this, made a deep and powerful impreſſion upon the minds 
of the French, whole natural charaQer renders them much 


ſuperior 


n) This circumſtance is mentioned by the Abbot Dodechinus, 
in his Continuat. Chronici Mariani Scoti Scriptor. Germanicor, 
Jo. Piſtorii, tom. i. p. 462, For an account of Peter, ſee Du 
Freſne nota ad Annz Comnenz Alexiadem, p. 79. edit. Venet. 


(o) This council was the moſt numerous of any that had been 
hitherto aſſembled, and was, on that account, held in the open 
fields. There were preſent at it two hundred Biſhops, four thou- 
ſand Eccleſiaſtics, and three thouſand Laymen. 
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ſuperior to the Italians in encountering difficulties, facing dan- 
ger, and attempting the execution of the moſt perilous deſigns. 
do that an innumerable multitude compoſed of all ranks and 
orders in the nation, offered themſelves as volunteers in this 
facred expedition. (p) This numerous hoſt was looked upon 
2s formidable in the higheſt degree, and equal to the moſt glo- 
rious enterprizes and exploits, while, in reality, it was no 
more than an unwieldly body without life and vigour, and 
was weak and contemptible in every reſpect. This will ap- 
pear ſufficiently evident, when we conſider that this army was 
z motley aſſemblage of Monks, proſtitutes, artiſts, labourers, 
lazy tradeſmen, merchants, boys, girls, ſlaves, malefactors, 
and profligate debauchees, and that it was principally com- 
poſed of the loweſt dregs of the multitude, who were animated 
ſolely by the proſpect of ſpoil and plunder, and hoped to 
make their forrunes by this holy campaign. Every one will 
perceive how little either diſcipline, counſel, or fortitude were 
o be expected from ſuch a miſerable rabble. This expedition 
was diſtinguiſhed, in the French language, by thename of a 
eiſade, and all who embarked in it were called croiſe's, or 
croſs- bearers ; not only becauſe the end of this holy war u as 
to wreſt the Croſs of Chriſt out of the hands of the infidels, 
| 2 2 but 


(p) Theod. Ruinart. in Vita Urbani II. ſ. cexxv. p. 224, 299, 
240, 272, 282, 296, tom. iii. opp. Poſthum.— J. Mabilloni et 
Theod. Ruinarti, Jo. Harduini Concilior. tom. xi. part II. p. 
1726,-Baronius Annal. Eccl. tom. xi. ad A. 1095, u. Xxxiii. 


P. 648. 
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but alſo on account of the conſecrated Croſs of various colours, 
which every ſoldier wore upon his right ſhoulder. (q) 


In conſequence of theſe grand preparations, eight hundred 
thouſand men, in ſeparate bodies, and under different com- 
manders, ſet out for Cunſtantinqple in the year 1096 that 
having received there both aſſiſtance and direction from Alexis 
Cemnenus the Grecian Emperor, they might purſue their 
march into 4fa, One of the principal diviſions of this enor- 
mous body was led on by Peter the Hermit, the author and 
fomenter of the war, who was girded with a rope, and conti. 
nued to appear with all the marks of an auſtere ſolitary, This 
rſt diviſion in their march through Hungary and Thrace, eum. 
mitted the moſt flagitious crimes, which ſo incenſed the inha. 
bitants of the countries through which they paſſed, particularly 
thoſe of Hungary and Turcomanta, that they roſe up in arms 
and maſſacred the greateſt part of them, A like fate attended 
ſeveral other diviſions of the ſame army, who, under the con- 
duct of weak and unſkilful chiefs, wandered about like an 
und iſc iplined band of robbers, plundering the cities that lay in 
their way, and ſpreading miſery and deſolation wherever they 
came. The armies, that were headed by illuſtrious com- 
manders, diſtinguiſhed by their birth and their military en- 
dowments, arrived more happily at the capital of the Grecian 

| empire. 

(q) See Abrah. Bzovius Continuat. Annal. Barnnii, tom. xv. 
ad A. 1410. u. ix. p. 322 edit. Colon.—-L'enfant Hiftoire du Con- 
cile de Piſe, tom. it lib, v. p. 60 — The wiiters who have treated 


of this holy war are mentioned by Jo. Alb. Fabricius, in his Lux 
Evangelii toto xoriens, cap. xxx. p. 518, 
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empire, That which was commanded by Godfrey of Bouilln, 
Duke of Lorrain, who deſerves a place among the greateſt 
heroes, whether of ancient or modern times, (r) and, by his 
brother Baldwin, was compoſed of eighty thouſand well cho- 
ſen troops, horſe and foot, (s) and directed irs march through 
Germany and Hungary. Another, which was headed by Rai- 
mond, Earl of Toulon ſe, paſſed through the Sclavonian terri- 
tories. Robert Earl of Flanders, Robert Duke of Normandy, 
(t) Hugo, brother to Philip I. King of France, embarked their 

Z 2 2 reſpeQive 


{r) The Beredictine Monks have given an ample account of 
this magnanimous chief, whoſe character was a bright aſſemblage 
of all chriſtian, civil, and hergic virtues, in their Hiftozre Lit- 
teraire de la France, tom. viii, p. 598. 

s) The engaging and illuſtrious virtues of Godfrey had drawn 
from all parts a prodigious number of volunteers, who were am- 
bitious to fight under his ſtandard. This enormous multitude 
perplexed, however, the valiant chief, who on that account, di- 
vided it into ſeveral bodies, and finding in Peter the Hermit the 
{me ambitious and military ſpirit that had prevailed in him before 
his retreat from the world, declared him the general of the firit 
diviſion, which was detached from the reſt, and ordered to march 
immediately to Conflantinople. By this means, Godtrey got rid 
of the dregs of that aſtoniſhing multitude which flocked to his 
camp Father Maimbourg, notwithſtanding his immoderate zeal 
for the holy war, and that fabulous turn which enables him to re- 
reſent it in the moſt favourable points of view, acknowledges 
frankly, that the firſt diviſion of this prodigious army committed 
ne moſt abominable enormities in the countries through which they 
paſſed, and that there was no kind of inſolence, injuſtice, im- 
purity, barbarity, and violence of which they were not guilty. 
Nothing perhaps in the annals of hiſtory can equal the flagitions 
deeds of this infernal rabble, See particularly Maimbourg, H:/- 
teire des Croiſadet, tom. i. livre i. p. 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 
zd edit, in amo. 


t) Eldeit fon to William the Conqueror. 
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reſpective forces in a fleet which was aſſembled at Brundiſi and 
Tarento, from whence they were tranſported to Durazzo, or 
Dyrrachium, as it was antiently called. Theſe armies were 
followed by Boemond, Duke of Apulia and Calabria, at the 
head of a choſen 2nd numerous body of valiant Normans, 


Tuis army was the greateſt, and, in outward appearance, 
the moſt formideble, that had been known in the memory of 
man; and, though before its arrival at Conflantinople, it was 
dimintthed conſiderably by the difficulties and oppoſitions it had 
met with on the way ; yet ſuch as it was, it made the Grecian 
Emperor tremble, and filled his mind with the moſt anxious 
and terrible apprehenſions of ſome ſecret deſign againſt his do- 
minions. His fears, however, were diſpelled, when he ſav 
theſe legions paſs the Streights of Gallipolis, and direct thei 


march towards Pit ſhynia. (u) 
Tur 


(u) Our author, for the ſake of brevity, paſſes over the conteſt- 
and jcaloufics that ſubliſted between the chief of the cruſade and 
the Grecian Emperor, The character of the latter is differentiy 
painted by different hiſtorians, The warm defenders of the cru- 
ſide repreſent him as a moſt perfidious Prince, who, under the 
ſnew of friendſhip and zeal, aimed at nothing leſs than the de- 
nruction of Gidfrey's army, Others conſidered him as a wiſe, 
prudent politician, who, by artifice and ſtratagem, warded off iht 
danger he had 1eaſon to apprehend From thofe formidable legions 
that had ꝓailed through his dominions ; and part of which, parti- 
cularly the army commanded by Peter the Hermit, ravaged his 
molt fruittu! territories in the moſt barbarous manner, and pillaged 
and plundered even the ſuburbs of the capital of the empire, Th: 


truth of the matter is, that if Alexis cannot be vindicued from 
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Tur firſt ſucceſsful enterprize, c) that was formed 
againſt the infidels, was the ſiege of Nice, the capital of Bi- 
thynia, which was taken in the year 1097; from thence the 
victorious ariny proceeded into Syria, and, in the following 
year, ſuodued Antioch, which, with its fertile territory, was 
granted, by the aſſembled chiefs, to Boemond, Duke of Apu- 
la. Edeſſa fell next into the hands of the vitors, and became 
the property of Baldwin, brother to Godfrey of Bouillon. 
The conquelt of Feruſalem, which, after a ſiege of five weeks, 
ſubmitted to their arms in the year 1099, ſeemed to crovn 
their expedition with the deſired ſucceſs. In this city were 
laid che foundation of a new kingdom, at the head of which 
was placed the famous Godfrey, whom the army ſaluted King 
of Jeruſalem with an unanimous voice. But this illuſtrious hero, 
whoſe other eminent qualities were adorned with the great- 
eſt modeſty, refuſed that high title x, though he governed 
Jeruſalem with that valour, equity, and prudence, that have 

rendered 


the charge of perfidy, the holy warriors are on the other hand, 
chargeable with many acts of brutality and injuſtice. See Maim- 
bourg, Hiſtoire des Croiſades, livre i. et ii. 


(w) Before the arrival of Godfrey in Aa, the army, or rather 
rabble, commanded by Peter the Hermit in ſuch a ridiculous 
manner as might be expected from a wrong-headed Monk, was 
defeated and cut to pieces by young Soliman, 


(x) All the hiftorians, who write concerning this holy war, 
applaud the anſwer which Godfrey returned to the offer that was 
made him of a crown of gold, as 2 mark of his acceſſion to the 
throne of Jeruſalem; the anſwer was, that he could no! bear the 
iboug hts of wearing a crown of gold in that city, where the 
King of Kings had been crowned with thor ns. This anfwer was 
ſuplime in the eleventh century. 
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rendered his name immortal. Having choſen a ſmall army 


to ſupport him in his new dignity, he permitted the reſt of 
the troops to return into Europe. He did not, however, enjoy 
long the fruits of a victory, in which his heroic valour had 
been ſo gloriouſly diſplayed, but died about a year after the 
conqueſt of Terufalem, leaving his dominions to his brother 
Baldwin, Prince of Edeſſa, who aſſumed the title of A 


without the leaſt heſitation. 


Wr paſs in ſilence the various enormities that were occaſion- 
ed by theſe cruſades, the murders, rapes, and robberies of 
the moſt infernal nature, that were every where committed 
with impunity by theſe holy ſoldiers of God and of Chriſt, 
as they were impiouſly called; nor ſhall we enter into a detail 
of the new privileges and rights, to which theſe wars gave 


rife, and which were often : ttended with the greateſt inc n- 
veniencies (y). 


Theſe holy wars were not leſs prejudicial to the cauſe of re- 


ligion, and the true intereſts of the Chriſtian Church, than 


they 


(y) Such perſons, as entered into thele expeditions, and were 
diſtinguiſned by the badge of the military croſs, acquired thereby 
certain remarkable rights, which were extremely prejudicial to 
the reſt of their fellow-citizens. Hence it happened, that when 
any of theſe holy ſoldiers contracted any civil obligations, or enter- 
ed into conventions of ſale, purchaſe, or any ſuch tranſactions, 
they were previouſly required to rexownce all privileges and immu- 
wities, which they had obtained or might obtain in time to come 
by taking on the croſs. See Le Beuf, Memoires ſur Þ Hiſtoire 
d' iuxerre, Append. tom. ii p. 292. 
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they were to the temporal concerns of men. One of the firſt 
and moſt pernicious effects was the enormous augmentation of 
the influence and authority of the Roman Pontiffs: they alſo 
contributed, in various ways to enrich the Churches and Mo- 
naſteries with daily acceſſions of wealth, and to open new 
ſources of opulence to all the Sacerdotal Orders. For they 
who aſſumed the croſs, diſpoſed of their poſſeſſions as if they 
were at the point of death, and this on account of the immi- 
nent and innumerable dangers they were to be expoſed to in 
their paſſage to the holy land, and the oppoſition they were 
to encounter there upon their arrival. Th y therefore for the 
moſt part, made their walls before their departure, and left a 
conſiderable part of their poſſeſſions to the Prieſts and Monks, 
in order to obtain by theſe pious legacies, the favour and pro- 
tection of the Deity. (2) Many examples of theſe do ations 
are to be found in ancient records. Such of theſe 4aly ſoldiers, 
as had been engaged in ſuits of law with the Prieſts or Monks, 
renounced their pretenſions, and ſubmiſſively gave up whatever 
it was that had been the ſubje& of debate. And others, who 
had ſeized upon any of the poſſeſſions of the Churches or Con- 
vents, or had heard of any injury that had b en commited 
againſt the Clergy, by the. remoteſt of their anceſtors made 
the moſt liberal reſtitution, both for their own uſurpations 
and thoſe of their fore-fathers, and made ample fatisfaQtion 
for the real or pretended injuries they had committed againſt 


the Church by rich and coſtly donations. (a) 
No 
(2) See Pleſſis Hift. de Meaux, tom. ii. p. 76, 79, 141. — al- 
lia Chriſtiana, tum ii. Append. p 31.—Du Freine, Notæ ad Vi- 
lam Ludo vici Sancti, p. 52. Le Beuf, Memoires pour I Hiſtoire 
4 Auxerre, tom. ii. Append. p. 31. 
(a) Du Frelue, I. c. p. 52. 
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Nox were theſe the only unhappy effects of theſe holy ex- 
peditions, conſidered with reſpect to their influence upon the 
ſtate of religion, and the affairs of the Chriſtian Church, 
For while whole legions of Biſhops and Abbots girded the 
ſword to their thigh, and went as generak, volunteers, or 
chaplains into Paleſtine, the Prieſts and Monks, who had 
lived under their juriſdiction, and were more or leſs awed 
by their authority, threw off all reſtraint, lived the moſt 
lawleſs and profligate lives, and abandoning themſelves to all 
ſorts of licentiouſneſs, committed the moſt flagitious and ex- 
travagant exceſſes without reluctance or remorſe, The mon- 
ſter Superſticion, which was already grown to an enormous 
fize, received new acceſſions of ſtrength and influence by tuis 
holy war, and exerciſed with more vehemenee than ever its 
deſpotic dominion over the minds of the Latins. For the 
crowd of ſaints, and tutelary patrons, whoſe number was 
predigious before this period, was now augmented by fiftitious 
ſaints of Greek and Syrian origin, (b) which had hitherto 
been unknown in Europe, and an incredible quantity of relics, 

the 


(by The Roman Catholic hiſtorians acknowledge, that, during 
the time of the Cruſades, many Saints, unknown to the Latins 
before that period, were imported into Ekrope from Greece and 
the Eaſtern Provinces, and were treated with the utmoſt reſpect 
and the moſt devout veneration. Among theſe new patrons, there 
were ſome, whole exploits, and even their exiſtence, were called 
in queſtion, Such among others, was St. Catharine, whom Ba- 
ronius and Caſſander repreſent as having removed from Syria into 
Europe. See Baronius, Ad Martyrol. Roman. p. 728.—George 
Caſſander, Schol. ad hymnos Eccleſie, p. 278, 279, opp. Paris, 
1616, Fol. It is however, extremely doubtful, whether or no 
this Catharine, who is honoured as the patroneſs of learned men, 
ever exiſted, 
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the greateſt part of which were ridiculous in the higheſt de- 
gree, were imported into the European Churches. The ar- 
mies, that returned from Aſia after the taking of Jeruſalem, 
brought with them a vaſt number of theſe ſaintly relies, Which 
they bought at a high price from the cunning Greeks and Sy- 
rians, and which they conſidered as the nobleſt ſpoils that could 
crown their return from the holy land. Theſe they commit- 
ted to the cuſtody of the Clergy, in the Churches and Monaſ- 
teries, or ordered them to be moſt carefully preſerved in 


their families from generation to generation, (c) 
Aaa An 


(e) The ſacred treaſures of muſty relics, which the French, 
Germans, Britons, and other European nations, preſerved for- 
merly with ſo much care, and ſhew even in our times with ſuch 
pious oſtentation, are certainly not more ancient than theſe holy 
wars, but were then purchaſed at a high rate from the Greeks and 
Syrians. Theſe cunning traders in ſupperſtition, whoſe avarice 
and fraud were exceſſive, impoſed upon the credulity of the ſimple 
and ignorant Latins, and often fold them fictitious relics. Richard 
King of England bought, in the year 1191, from the famous Sa- 
ladin, all the relics that were found in Feruſalem, as appears 
from the teſtimony of Matthew de Paris, Hi. Major, p. 138. 
who tells us alſo, p. 666, of the ſame work, that the Dominicans 
brought from Paleſtine a white ſtone, in which Jeſus Chriſt had 
left the print of his feet. The Genoeſe pretend to have received 
from Baldwin, ſecond King of Feruſalem, the very diſh in which 
the paſchal lamb was ſerved up to Chriſt and his Diſciples at the 
laſt Supper; though this famous diſh excites the laughter of even 
father Labat, in his Voyages en Eſpagne et en Italie, tom. ii, p. 
63. For an account of the prodigious quantity of relies, which 
St. Louis brought from Paleſtine into France, we refer the reader 
to the life of that Prince compoled by Joinville, and publiſhed by 
Du Freſne; as alfo to Pleſſis, Hiſtoire de PEgliſe de Meaux, 
tom, ii. p. 120, and Lancelot, Memotres pour la wie de Abbe de 
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CHAP. © 


Concerning the Doctors and Miniſters of the Church, and its fors 
of Government, during this Eleventh Century. 


A L L the records of this century loudly complain of the 
vices that reigned among the rulers of the Church, and, in 
general, among the ſacerdoral orders ; they alſo deplore that 
univerſal decay of piety and diſcipline, that was the conſe- 
quence of this corruption in a ſet of men, who were bound to 
ſupport, by their example, their authority and their inſtruc- 
The Welt. 


'ern Biſhops were no ſooner elevated to the rank of Duke, 


tions, the ſacred intereſts of religion and virtue. 


Counts, and Nobles, and enriched with ample territoriez, 
than they gave themſelves up entirely to the dominion of plea- 
fure and ambition, and, wholly employed in difplaying the 
magnificence of their temporal ſtations, frequented the count 
of Princes, accompanied always with a ſplendid train of at- 
tendants and domeſtics. (d) The inferior orders of the cler- 

92 
St, Oran, tom. ii. p. 175. Chriſt's handkerchief which is wor- 
thipped at Begancuun, was brought there from the holy land. 
Sce Jo. Jac. Chiflet, Veſentia, part II. p. 108, & de Lintes 
Chrifii Sepulchralibus, c. ix. p. 50. Many other examples of 
this miſerable ſuperſtition may be ſeen in Anton, Matthæi Ana- 
lecta Veiteris &VI, tom. ii. p. 677. 


(4) Sev among other examples of this epiſcopal grandeur, that 
of Adalbert, in Adam. Bremens. lib. iii, cap. XX1i. p. 38. lib. 
iv. 
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gy were alſo licentious in their own way; few among 
them preſerved any remains of piety and virtue, we might 
add, of decency and diſcretion. While their rulers were 
wallowing in luxury, and baſking in the beams of worldly 
pomp and ſplendor, they were indulging themſelves, with- 
out the leaſt ſenſe of ſhame in fraudulent practices, in im- 
pure and laſeivious gratifications, and even in the commiſſion 
of the moſt flagitious crimes. The Grecian Clergy were 
ſomewhat leſs chargeable with theſe ſhocking irregularities, 
asthe calamities under which their country groaned, impoſed 
a reſtraint upon their paſſions, and gave a check to their li- 
centiouſneſs. Yet, notwithſtanding theſe ſalutary reſtraints, 
there were few examples of piety and virtue to be found 


among them. 


Tux authority and luſtre of the Latin Church, or, to ſpeak 
more properly, the power and dominion of the Roman P. n- 
tiſſs, aroſe in this century to their higheſt period, though they 
aroſe by degrees, and had much oppoſition and many difh- 
culties to conquer, In the preceding age the Pontiffs had ac- 
quired a great degree of authority in religious matters, and in 
every thing that related to the government of the Church ; 
and their credit and influence increaſed prodigioufly towards 
the commencement of this century. For then they received 
the pompous titles of maſlers of the world, and Popes, i. e. 


A a a 2 univerſal 


ir. cap. xxxv. p. 52, that of Gunther, in the Lectiones Antique 
of Canifivs, tom, iii. part I. p. 185, and that of Manaſles. in the 
Mufeum Italicum of Mabillon, tom. i. p. 114. Add to all theſe 
Muratori Antiq. Ital. medii evi. tom. vi. p. 72. | 
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univerſal fathers ; they preſided alſo every where in the coun- 
cils by their legates ; aſſumed the authority of ſupreme arbi. 
ters in all controverſies that aroſe concerning religion or 
church diſcipline ; and maintained the pretended rights of 


the church againft the encroachments and uſurpations of Kings 


and Princes. Their authority, however, was confined with- 


in certain limits; for on the one hand, it was reſtrained by 
Sovereign Princes, that it might not arrogantly aim at civil 
dominion; and on the other, it was oppoſed by the Biſhops 
themſelees, that it might not ariſe to a ſpiritual deſpotiſm, 
and utterly deftroy the liberty and privileges of ſynods and 
councils. (e) From the time of Leo IX. the Popes employed 
every method, which the moſt artful ambition could ſuggeſt, 
to remove theſe limits, and to render their dominion both 
deſpotic and univerſal. They not only aſpired to the charac- 
ter of ſupreme legitiators in the Church, to an unlimited ju- 
riſdiction over all ſynods and councils whether general or 
provincial, to the ſole diſtribution of all ecclefiaſtical honours 
and benefices as divinely authorifed and appointed for that pur- 
poſe, but they carried their inſolent pretenſions ſo far as to 
give themſelves out for lords of the univerſe, arbiters of the 
fate of kingdoms and empires, and ſupreme rulers of the 
kings and princes of the earth. Before Leo IX. no Pope was 
ſo enormouſly impudent as to claim this unbounded authority, 


or 


(ce) The very learned Launcy (in his Afertio contra Privilegium 
Santi Medardi, part II. cap. xxxi. opp. tom. iii. part II. p. 307.) 
has given us an accurate account of the eccleſiaſtical law, and of 
ihe power of the hierarchy during this century, which he colled- 
ed from the letters of Pope Gregory VII. from which account it ap- 
pears, that Gregory, ambiticus as he was, did not pretend to 3 
ſupreme and defpotic authority in the Church. 
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e coun- or to aſſume the power of transferring territories and provin- 1 
arbi. ces from their lawful poſſeſſors to new maſters. This Pontiff 1 1 
ion or gave the example of ſuch an amazing pretenſion to his holy ſuc- KY 
. | . "$1 
hrs of ceſſors, by granting to the Normans, who had ſettled in 1taly, Fi 
King; the lands and territories which they had already uſurped, or | 
 with- were employed in forcing out of the hands of the Greeks and ! ö 
ed by Saracens. (f) The ambition, however, of the aſpiring 1 
t civil Popes was oppoſed by tke Emperors, the Kings of France, by 1 \ 
1ſhops William the Conqueror, who was the boldeſt aſſertor of the in 
otiſm, rights and privileges of royalty againſt the high claims of the Mi 
and Apoſtolic See, (g) and alſo by ſeveral other Princes. Nor 
loyed ; did 
Se, 
both (f) See Gaufr. Malaterra Hiſt. Sicula. lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 553. 
| tom. v. Scriptor. Ital. Muratorii. 
ATAC- 
q:; (g) See Eadmeri Hiftoria noworum, lib. i. p. 29, which is 
2 5 publiſhed at the end of the works of Anſelm, Archbiſhop of 
al or Canterbury. It is proper to obſerve here, that if it is true on the 
* one hand, that William the Conqueror oppoſed, on many occa- 
ſions, with the utmoſt vehemence and zeal the growing power of 
_ the Roman Pontiffs, and of the aſpiring Biſhops; it is no leſs 
is to certain, on the other, that to accompliſh his ambitious views, he, 
Coke like many other European Princes, had} recourſe to the influence 
| of the Pontiffs upon the minds of the multitude, and thereby 
the nouriſhed and encouraged the pride and ambition of the court of 
was Rome. For while he was preparing all things for his expedition 
5 into England, he ſent Ambaſſadors to Pope Alexander II. in order 
7 (as Matthew Paris ſays, Hift. Major, lib. 1. p. 2.) to hawe his 
o undertaking approved and juſtified by Apoſtolical authority; and 
; the Pope, having con/idered the claims of the contending parties, 
— ſent a ſtandard to William as the omen of his approaching royalty. 
3074) It is highly probable, that the Normans in Italy had made the 
d ol ſame humble requeſt to Leo IX. and demanded his confirmation 
lect. both of the poſſeſſions they had acquired, and of thoſe they deſign - 
4 ed to uſurp. And when we con fider all this, it will not appear | 
10 3 ſo | 
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did the Biſhops, particularly thoſe of France and Germany, ſit 
tamely ſilent under the Papal yoke ; many of them endeavour- 
ed to maintain their rights and the privileges of the Church; 
but as many, ſeduced by the allurements of intereſt or the 
dictes of ſuperſtition, ſacrificed their liberties, and yielded 
to the Pontifis, Hence it happened, that choſe imperious 
Lords of the Church, though they did not entirely gain their 
point, nor ſatisfy to the ſull their raging ambition, yet obtain- 
ed vaſt augmentations of power, and extended their authority 


from day to day, 


Bexenpict VIII. who was raiſed to the Pontificate in the 
year 1012, being obliged by his competitor Gregory to leave 
Rome, fled into Germany for ſuccour, and threw himſelf at 
the feet of Henry II. by whom he was reinſtated in the Apoſ- 
tolic chair, which he poſſeſſed in peace until the year 1024. 
It was during his Pontificate, that thoſe famous Normans, 
who make ſuch a ſhining figure in hiſtory, came into Itah, 
and reduced ſeveral of its richeſt provinces under their domi- 
nion. Benedict IX. was a moſt abandoned profligate, and a 
wretch capable of the moit horrid crimes, whoſe flagitious 
conduct drew upon him the juſt reſentment of the Romans, 
who, in the year 1038, degraded him from his office. He 
was afterwards indeed retored, by the Emperor Conrad, to 
the Papal chair; but, inſtead of learning cireumſpection and 
prudence from his former diſgrace, he grew ſtill more ſcan- 

dalous 
to iurprizing that the Popes aimed at univerſal empire, fince they 


were encouraged to this by the mcan ſubmiſſions and fervize ho- 
mage ot the European Princes. 
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dalous in his life and manners, and ſo provoked the Roman 
people by his repeated crimes, that they depoſed him a ſecond 
time, A. D. 1044, and elected in his place John Biſhop of 
Sabina, who aſſumed the name of Sylveſter III. About three 
months after this new revolution, the relations and adherents 
of Benedict roſe up in arms, drove Sylveſter out of the city, 
and reſtored the degraded Pontiff to his forfeited honours, 
which, however, he did not enjoy long ; for, perceiving 
that there was no poſſibility of appeaſing the reſentment of the 
Romane, he fold the Pontificate to John Gratian, Arch-preſby- 
ter of Rome, who took the name of Gregory VI. Thus the 
Church had, at the ſame time, two chiefs, Sylveſter and 
Gregory, whoſe rivality was the occaſion of much trouble 
and confuſion, This conteſt was terminated in the year 1046, 
in the council held at Sutri by the Emperor Henry III. who fo 
ordered matters, that Benedict, Gregory and Sylveſter were 
declared unworthy of the Pontificate, and Suidger, Biſhop of 
Bamberg, was raiſed to that dignity, which he enjoyed for a 
ſhort time under the title of Clement II. We paſs in ſilence 
fix Popes, as unintereſting, and come to Nicolas II. who makes 
a greater figure in hiſtory than ſeveral of his predeceſſors. 
Nicolas aſſembled a council at Reme, A. D. 1059, in which 
among many ſalutary laws deſigned to heal the inveterate diſ- 
orders that had afflicted the Church, one remarkable decree 
was paſſed ſor changing the ancient form of electing the Ro- 
man Pontiff; this alteration was deſigned to prevent the tu- 
mults and commotions which divided Italy, when a new Pope 
was to be elected. The ſame Pontiff received the homage of 


the Normans, and ſolemnly created Robert Guiſcard Duke of 
Apulia, 
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Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, on condition that he ſhould ob- 


ſerve, as a faithful vaſſal, an inviolable allegiance to the 
Roman Church, and pay an annual tribute in acknowledg- 
ment of his ſubjection to the Apoſtolic See. By what authori- 
ty Nicolas confirmed the Norman Prince in the poſſeſſion of theſe 
provinces, is more than we know ; certain it 1s, that he had 
no ſort of property in the lands which he granted fo liberally 
to the Normans, who held them already by the odious right 
of conqueſt. (b) Perhaps the lordly Pontiff founded this right 
of ceſſion upon the fictitious donation of Conſtantine, which 
has been already taken notice of ; or probably, ſeduced by the 
artful and ambitious ſuggeſtions of Hildebrand, who had 
himſelf an eye upon the Pontificate, and afterwards filled it, 
in effect, under the adopted name of Gregory VII. he imagin- 
ed that, as Chriſt's vicegerent, the Roman Pontiff was the 
King of Kings, and had the whole univerſe for his domain, 
It is well known that Hildebrand had a ſupreme aſcendant in 
the counſels of Nicolas, and that the latter neither undertook 
nor executed any thing without his direction. Be that as it 
may, it was the feudal grant made to Guiſcard by this Pope, 
that laid the foundation of the kingdom of Naples, and of the 
two Sicilies, and of the ſovereignty over that kingdom which 
the Roman Ponti conſtantly claim, and which the Sicilian 


monarchs annually acknowledge. 


B+: FORE 


ch) See Muratori Annali d Italia, tom. vi. p. 186, -Baronius 
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BeyroRe the Pontificate of Nicolas II. the Popes were choſen 
not only by the ſuffrages of the Cardinals, but alſo by thoſe 
of the whole Roman Clergy, the nobility, the burgeſſes, and 
the aſſembly of the people. An election, in which ſuch a 
confuſed and jarring multitude was concerned, could not but 
produce continual factions, animoſities and tumults. To pre- 
vent theſe, as far as was poſſible, this artful and provident 
Pontiff had a law paſſed, by which the Cardinals, as well 
Preſbyters as Biſhops, were impowered, upon a vacancy in the 
See of Rome, to elect a new Pope, without any prejudice to 
the ancient privileges of the Roman Emperors in this impor- 
tant matter. (i) Nor were the reſt of the Clergy, with the 

Bbb burgeſſes 


(i) It does not appear, that Nicolas was at all ſolicitous about 
the privileges of the Emperor, and his authority in the election of 
the Biſhop of Rome; for the words of the decree in all the various 
copies of it are to this import : © The Cardinals ſhall firſt delibe- 
« rate concerning the election of a Pontiff, and the conſent of the 
« other Clergy and of the people ſhall be required to confirm their 
choice. The Pope ſhall be choſen out of the members that com- 
* poſe the Church of Rome, if a proper perſon can be found among 
them; if not, he ſhall be elected elſewhere, All this awwithout 
any prejudice to the honour of our dear ſon Henry (who is now 
King and ſhall be ſoon Emperor, as we have already promiſed 
him) or to the honour of his ſucceſſors on whom the Apoſtolic See 
all confer perſonally and ſucceſſively the ſame high privilege.” 
Here we ſee the good Pontiff taking manifeſtly advantage of the 
minority of Henry LV. to depreciate and diminiſh the ancient pre- 
rogatives of the imperial crown, and to magnify the authority of 


the Papal mitre; for he declares as a perſonal right granted by the 


Roman See to each Emperor of Germany during many preceding 
ages. See Fleury Eccleſ. Hift. Vol. xiii. livre Ix. p. 64, G5, 
Bruſſels edit. It is proper to obſerve here, that the cringing and 
inoble ſubmiſſion of Charles the Bald, who would not accept of 
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burgeſſes and people, excluded from all part in this election, 
fince their conſent was folemnly demanded, and alſo eſteem- 
ed of much weight. In conſequence, however, of this new 
regulation, the Cardinals acted the principal part in the crea- 
tion of the new Pontiff; though they ſuffered for a long time 
much oppoſition both from the ſacerdotal orders and the Ro- 
man citizens, who were conſtantly either reclaiming their an- 
cient rights, or abuſing the privilege they yet retained of con- 
firming the election of every new Pope by their approbation 
and conſent. In the following century there was an end put to 
all theſe diſputes by Alexander III. who was ſo lucky as to 
finiſh and complete what Nicolas had only begun, and who 
transferred and confined to the college of Cardinals the right 
of electing to the Apoſtolic See, excluding the nobility, the 
people, and the reſt of the clergy, from all concern in this 
important matter, (k) 


It 


the title of Emperor before it was conferred upon him by the Ro- 
man Pontiff, occaſioned in procels of time, that abſurd notion that 
the papal conſecration was requiſite in in order to qualify the Kings 
of Germany to aſſume the title of Roman Emperors, though, 
without that conſecration, theſe Kings had all Italy under their 
dominion, and exerciſed in every part of it the various rights and 
prerogatives of Sovereignty. Hence the Kings of Germany were 
firſt ſtyled Kings of the Franks and Lombards, afterwards 
Kings of the Romans until the year 1508, when Maximilian J. 
changed the title of King into that of Emperor. 


(x) See Mabillon, Comm. in Ord. Roman. tom. ii. Muſei Italici, 
p. 114.—Conſtant. Conni F raf. ad Concilium Lateran. Stephani. 
iii. p. 18. Rom. 1735, in 4to.— Franc. Pagi Ureviarium Poniif. 
Romanor. tom. ii. p. p. 374. 
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Ir may not be improper here to give ſome account of the 
origin of the Cardinals (1), and the nature of their privileges 
and functions. Many writers m) have treated this ſubje& in 
an ample manner, and have ſhed upon it a profuſion of erudi- 
tion, which deſerves, no doubt, the higheſt applauſe ; but 
they are, generally ſpeaking, deſective in perſpicuity and pre- 
cifion ; nor do I know of any, who have confined themſelves 
to the true ſtate of the queſtion, and inveſtigated, in a fatis- 
ſactory manner, the true origin of the office of Cardinal, and 
the reaſons that occaſioned the inſtitution of that order of ec- 
cleſiaſtics. Several learned men have employed much time 
and labour in fixing the ſenſe of the word Cardinal, and in il- 
luſtrating its meaning from ancient monuments and records; 
but, however worthy of a curious philologiſt theſe reſearches 
may be, yet they contribute little or nothing to clear up the 
point in queſtion, or to convey an accurate and ſatisfactory 
notion of the true origin of the College of Cardinals, and the 
aature of that ecclefiaſtical dignity, It is certain, that the 

B b b 2 word 


6 


(1) The tranſlator has here incorporated into the text the long 
ind important note (c) of the original, concerning the Cardinals. 
The citations and references only are thrown into the notes, 


(m) The authors who have written concerning the name, origin 
and rights of the Cardinals, are enumerated by Jo. Alb. Fabrici- 
us, in his Bibliogr. Antiquar. p. 455, 456. —Caſp. Sagittarius, 
Introd. ad Hiftoriam Ecclefiaft. cap. xxix p. 771, et Jo. Andr. 
Schmidius in Supplement, p. 644, add to theſe Ludov. Thomaſſi- 
ni Diſciplina Eccleſia wetus a nova, tom. i. lib. ii. cap. 115, 116, 
p. 616. Chriſt, Gryphius I/agoge ad Hifloriam Seculi xvil. p. 
430, & Lud. Ant. Muratori, whoſe learned diſſertation De origine 
Cardinalatus is publiſhed in his Artiq. Lal. medii evi, tom. v. 
p. 156, 
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word Cardinal, when applied to perſons or things, or more 
eſpecially to the ſacred order, was, according to the language 
of the middle age, a term of dubious ſignification, and was 
ſuſceptible of various ſenſes. It is alſo well known, that in 
former times this title was, by no means, peculiar to the 
Prieſts and Miniſters of the Church of Rome, but was in uſe in 
all the Latin Churches, and that not only the Secular Clergy, 
but alſo the regular, ſuch as Abbots, Canons, and Monks, 
were capable of this denomination, and were ſtiled Cardinal;, 
though in different ſenſes, But after the Pontificate of Alex- 
ander III. the common uſe of the term Cardinal was gradually 
diminiſhed and it was confined to ſuch only as were immedi- 
ately concerned in the election of the Pope, and who had the 
right of ſuffrage in this weighty matter. So that when we in- 
quire into the origin of the college of Cardinals at Rome, the 
queſtion is not, who they were, that in the remoter periods of 
the Church were diſtinguiſhed, among the Latios in general, 
or at Rome in particular, from the reſt of the Clergy, by the 
name of Cardinals ; nor do we inquire into the proper ſigni 

cation of that term, or into the various ſenſes in which it was 
formerly employed; the true ſtate of the queſtion is this 
Who the perſons were that Nicolas JI. comprehended under 
the denomination of Cardinals, when he veſted in the Roman 
Cardinals alone the right of electing the new Pontiff, and ex- 
cluded from that important privilege the reſt of the Clergy, 
the Nobility, the Burgeſſes and the people? When this i 
known with certainty, then we ſhall have a juſt notion of the 
college of Cardinals in its firſt riſe, and ſhall alſo perceive the 
difference there is between the firſt Cardinals, ard thoſe 0! 
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our times. Now this may eaſily be learned from the edict of 
Nicolas II. which ſets the matter in the cleareſt light. We 
have thought proper to ena, ſays the Pontiff, that, upon the 
deceaſe of the Biſhop of the Roman Catholic or Univerſal Church, 
the affair of the election be treated principally and previouſly to all 
other deliberations, among the Cardinal Biſhops alone, v0 hall 
afterwards call into their! council the Cardinal clerks, and re- 
guire finally the conſent of the reſt of the Clergy and the people to 
their election (n). Here we ſee, that the Pontiff divides into 
two claſſes the Cardinals who were to have the right of ſuffrage 
in the election of his ſucceſſors, one of which he calls Cardinal 
Biſhops, and the other Cardinal Clerks. By the former we are 
manifeſtly ro underſtand the ſeven Biſhops, who belonged to 
the city and territory of Rome, whom Nicolas calls, in the 
ſame edi, comprowinciales epiſcopi (an epithet which had been 
uſed before by Leo I.) and who had been diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of Cardinal Biſhops long before the preſent century. The 
words of Nicolas confirmed this account of the matter, and 
place it beyond all poflibility of contradiction; for he declares, 
that by Cardinal Bi/hops he underſtands thoſe to whom it be- 
longed to conſecrate the Pontiff elect; fince the Apoſlolic See, 
obſerves the Papal legiſlator, cannot be under the juriſdiction of 

any 


n) The paſſage of the edi& (which we have here tranſlated from 
Hugo Floriacus in Baluzii Miſcel. tom. iv. p. 62.) runs thus in 
the original: Conflituimus ut, obeunte hujus Romane univerſalis 
Ecclefis Pontifice, imprimis Cardinales Epiſcopi diligentiſima fi- 
mul conſider atione tranctantes, mox fibi Clericas Cardinales ad- 
bibeant, ficque reliquus Clerus et Populus ad conſenſum nove 
clectionis accedan', 
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any ſuperior or Metropolitan (o), the Cardinal Biſhops muft ne- 
ceſſarily ſupply the place of a Metropolitan, and fix the elefted 
Poniiff on the ſummit of Apoſiolic exaltation and empire (p). 
Now it is well known that the ſeven Biſhops of Rome, above. 
mentioned, had the privilege of conſecrating the Roman 
Pontiff. 


ALL theſe things being duly conſidered, we ſhall immedi- 
ately perceive the true nature and meaning of the famous 
ediQ, according to which it is manifeſt, that, upon the death 
of a Pontiff, the Cardinal Biſhops were the firſt to deliberate 
alane concerning a proper ſucceſſor, and to examine the re- 
ſpective merit of the Candidates that might pretend to this 
high dignity, and afterwards to call in the Cardinal Clerks, 
not only to demand their council, but alſo to join with them 
in the election. The word Clerk here bears the ſame ſenſe 
with that of Preſbyter ; and it is undeniably certain that the 
name of Cardinal Preſbyters was given to the Miniſters of the 
eight and twenty Roman Pariſhes, or principal Churches. 
All the reſt of the Clergy, of whatever order or rank they 
might be, were, together with the people, expreſsly excluded 
ſrom the right of voting in the eleQion of a Pontiff, though 
they were allowed what is called a negative ſuffrage, and their 

conſent 


(o) In the conſecration of a new Biſhop in any province, the 
Metropolitan always bore the principal part; as therefore there 
was no Metropolitan to inſtal the Pope, the Cardinal Biſhops per- 
formed that ceremony. | 

(p) Such are the ſwelling and bombaſtic terms of the edit : Quia 
ſedes apoſtolica ſuper ſe metropolitanum habere non poteſi; Cardi- 
nales epiſcopi metropulitani vice proculdubio fungantur, qui elec- 
tum antifittem ad apoficiici culminis apicem prowvehant. 
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conſent was required to what the others had done. From all 
which it appears, that the College of electors, who choſe the 
Roman Pontiff, and who after this period were called Cardi- 
aals in a new and unuſual acceptation of that term, conſiſted 
according to their original eſtabliſhment by Nieolas I . of only 
two orders, namely, Cardinal Biſhops and Cardinal Clerks, or 
Preſbyters. We may conclude, that the College of Cardinals, 
and the extenſive authority and important privileges they enjoy 
at this day, derive their origin from the edict publiſhed at the 
requeſt and under the Pontificate of Nicolas II. that, under the 
title of Cardinals, this Pontiff comprehends the ſeven Roman 
Biſhops, who were conſidered as the ſuffragan, and of whom 


the Biſhop of Oſtia was the chief, as alſo the eight and twenty 


Miniſters, who had inſpeQtion over the principal Roman 
Churches ; and that to theſe were added, in proceſs of time, 
under Alexander III. and other Pontiffs, new members, in 
order to appeaſe the reſentment of thoſe who looked upon 
themſelves as injured by the edict of Nicolas, and alſo to an- 
ſwer other purpoſes of eccleſiaſtical policy. We ſee, alſo, 
from an attentive view of this matter, that though the high 
order of the purpled Prelates, commonly called Cardinals, 
had its riſe in the eleventh century, yet it does not ſeem to 
have acquired the ſtable and undiſputed authority of a legal 


council before the following age and the Pontificate of Alex- 
ander III. 


Tnovcn Nicolas II. had exprefsly acknowledged and con- 
firmed in his edict the right of the emperor to ratify by his 
conſent the election of the Pontitf; his eyes were no ſooner 

cloſed, 
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cloſed, than the Romans, at the inſtigation of Hildebrand, 
Archdeacon, and afterwards Biſhop of Rome, violated this im- 
perial privilege in the moſt prefumptuous manner. For they 
not only elected to the Pontificate of Anſelm Biſhop of Lucca, 
who aſſumed the name of Alexander II. but alſo ſolemnly in- 
ſtalled him in that high office without ſo much as conſulting the 
Emperor Henry IV. or giving him the leaſt information of the 
matter. Agnes, the mother of the young Emperor, no ſooner 
received an account of this irregular tranſaction by the Biſhopy 
of Lombardy, to whom the eleQion of Anſelm was extremely 
diſagreeable, than ſhe aſſembled a council at Pafil, and, in 
order to maintain the authority of her ſon, who was yet a 
minor, cauſed Cadolaus, Biſhop of Parma, to be created Pon- 
tiff under the title of Honorius II. Hence aroſe a long and fu- 
rious conteſt between the two rival Pontiffs, who maintained 
their reſpeCtive pretenſions by the force of arms, and preſented 
a ſcene of bloodſhed and horror in the Church of Chriſt, 
which was deſigned to be the center of charity and peace. In 
this violent contention Alexander triumphed, though he could 


never engage his obſtinate adverſary to deſiſt from his pretenſt- 
ons (q). 


Tuts conteſt, indeed, was of little conſequence when view- 
ed in ompariſon with the dreadful commotions which Hilde- 
brand, who ſucceeded Alexander, and aſſumed the name of 

Gregory 
q) Ferdin, 3 Italia Sacra, tom. ii p. 166, Jo. Jac. 
Maſcovius, de yebr: merii ſub Henrico IV. et V. lib. i. p. 7.— 


Franc. Pagi, al Pontificum Romanor. tom. ii. p. 383. _ 
Muratori Aunali d'Italia, tom. vi. p. 214. 
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Gregory VII. excited both in Church and State, and nouriſh- 


ed and fomented until the end of his days. This vehement 
Pontiff, who was a Tuſcan, born of mean parents, roſe, by 
various ſteps, from the obſcure ſtation of a Monk of Cluni, to the 
rank of Archdeacon in the Roman Church, and, from the 
time of Leo IX. who treated him with peculiar marks of diſ- 
tinction, was accuſtomed to govern the Roman Pontiffs by his 
counſels, which had acquired the higheſt degree of influence 
and authority. In the year 1730, and the fame day that 
Alexander was interred, he was raiſed to the Pontificate by the 
unanimous ſuffrages of the Cardinals, Biſhops, Abbots, Monks, 
and People, and, conſequently, without any regard being 
paid to the edict of Nicolas II. and his election was confirmed 
by the approbation and conſent of Henry IV. King of the 
Romans, to whom Embaſſadors had been ſent for that purpoſe. 
This Prince, indeed, had ſoon reaſon to repent of the conſent 
he had given to an election, which b.came ſo prejudicial to 
his own authority, ſo fatal to the intereſt and liberties of the 
Church, and ſo detrimental, in general, to the Sovereignty 
and independence of kingdoms and empires. Hildebrand was 
2 man of uncommon genius, whoſe ambition in forming the 
moſt arduous projects was equalled by his dexterity in bringing 
them into execution ; ſagacious, crafty and intrepid, nothing 
could eſcape his penetration, defeat his ſtratagems, or daunt 
his courage ; haughty and arrogant beyond all meaſure ; ob- 
ſtinate, impetuous, and intractable; he looked up to the 
ſummit of univerſal empire with a wiſhful eye, and laboured 
up the ſteep aſcent with uninterrupted ardour, and invincible 
terfeverance ; void of all principle, and deſtitute of every pi- 


Ccc ous 
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ous and virtuous feeling, he ſuffered little reſtraint in his au- 
dacious purſuits, from the diQtates of religion or the remon- 
ſtrances of conſcience. Such was the character of Hildebrand, 
and his conduct was every way ſuitable to i:; for no ſooner 
did he find himſelf in the Papal chair, than he diſplayed t» 
the world the moſt odious marks of his tyrannic ambition, 
Not content to enlarge the juriſdiction and to augment the 
opulence of the See of Rome, he laboured indefatigably to ren- 
der the univerſal Church ſubject to the deſpotie government 
and the arbitrary power of the Pontiff alone, to diſſolve the 
juriſdiction which Kings and Emperors had hitherto exerciſed 
over the various orders of the Clergy, and to exclude them 
from all part in the management or diſtribution of the reven es 


of the Church. Nay, this outrageous Pontiff went ſtill far- 


ther, and impiouſly attempted to ſubmit to his juriſdiction 


the Emperors, Kings, and Princes of the earth, and to render 
their dominions tributary to the See of Reme. Such were the 
pious and apoſtalic exploits that employed the activity of Grego- 
ry VII. during his whole life, and which rendered his Ponti- 


ficate a continued ſcene of tumult and bloodſhed, 


Up the Pontificate of Hildebrand, the ſace of ile 
Latin Church was entirely changed, its government ſubvert- 
ed, and the moſt important and valuable of thoſe rights and 
privileges that had been formerly veſted in its councils, bith- 
ops, and ſacred colleges, were uſurped by the greedy Pontift, 
It is, however, to be obſerved, that the weight of this tyran- 
nic uſurpation did not fall cqually upon all the European 


provinces ; ſeveral of theſe provinces preſerved ſome remains 
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of their ancient liberty and independence, in the poſſeſſion of 
which a variety of circumſtances happily concurred to maintain 


them, 


Bur, as we inſinuated above, the views of Hildebrand were 
not confined to the erection of an abſolute and univerſal mo- 
narchy in the Church ; they aimed alſo at the eſtabliſhment of 
a civil monarchy equally extenſive and defpotic ; and this 
1ſpiring Pontiſt, after having drawn up a ſyſtem of Ecclefiaſti- 


cal Canons for the government of the Church, would have 


introduced alſo a new code of political laws, had he been per- 


mitted to execute the plan he had formed. His purpoſe was 
o engage in the bonds of fidelity and allegiance to St. Peter, 
„e. to the Roman Pontiffs, all the Kings and Princes of the 
earth, and to eſtabliſh at Rome an annual aſſembly of Biſhops, 
by whom the conteſts that might ariſe between kingdoms or 
ſovereign ſtates were to be decided, the rights and pretenſions 
of princes to be examined, and the fate of nations and empires 
ta be determined. This ambitious projet met, however, 
with the warmeſt oppoſition, particularly from the vigilance 
and reſolution of the Emperors, and alſo from the Britiſh and 
French Monarchs (r). 


Tuar Hildebrand laid this audacious plan is undoubtedly 
evident, both from his own epiſtles and alſo from other authen- 
tic records of antiquity, The nature of the oath which he 


Cee 2 drew 


(r) The long note (g) in the original which contains the ambi- 
tious exploits of Hildebrand, is inſerted in the following para- 
graph, except the citations, which are thrown into notes. 
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drew up for the King or Emperor of the Romans, for whom 
he demanded a profeſſion of ſubjection and allegiance (s), 
ſhews abundantly the arrogance of his pretenſions. But his 
conduct towards the kingdom of France is worthy of particular 
notice. It is well known, that whatever dignity and domini- 
on the Popes enjoyed was originally derived from the king. 
dom of France, cr, which is the ſame thing, from the Princes 
of that nation; and yet Hildebrand, or (as we ſhall hereafter 
entitle him) Gregory VII. pretended that the kingdom of 
France was tributary to the See of Rome, and commanded his 
legates to demand yearly, in the moſt ſolemnmanner, the 
payment of that tribute (t); their demands, however, were 
treated with contempt, and the tribute was never either «c- 
knowledged or offered. Nothing can be more inſolent than 
the language in which Gregory addreſſed himſelf to Philip I, 
King of France, to whom he recommends an humble and obli- 
ging carriage, from this conſideration that both his kingdom and 
his 

(s) See the ninth book of his Epiſtles, Epiſt. iii. the form of the 
oath runs thus: Ab hac hora et deinceps fidelis era per redtan 
fidem E. Petro Apaſtolo, cjuſque vicario Pape Gregorio... . 
gurd -ungque ipſe Papa præceperit ſub his videlicet werbis: Per 
weram cbedientiam, fideliter, ficut oportet Chriflianum, obſerva- 
bo, Et en dic, quando eum primus widero, fideliter per manus 


meas miles ſandti Petri et Iulius efficiet. What is this elſe than a 
formal oath of allegiance ? 


(t) Epiſt. Ib, viii, ep. xxiii. in Harduin's Concilia, tom. vi. 
p. 1456, Dicendum gutem oft omnibus Gallis et per veram obe- 
dientiom frucif cr dum, ut unaquagite domus ſaltem unum dena- 
rium an tim ſotuat Beato Petro, fi eum recognoſcant pairem 
et pajlorem um more arliquo, Every one knows that the de- 
mand that was made with the form, per veram obedientiam, was 
!\ippoſed to oblige indiſpenſably. 
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— 


his foul were under the dominion of St. Peter, (i, e. his Vicar 
the Roman Pontiff) who had the power to bind and to looſe 
him, both in Heaven and upon earth (u). Nothing eſcaped the 
all-graſping ambition of Gregory ; he prerended that Saxony 
was a feudal tenure held in ſubjection to the See of Rome, to 
which it had been formerly yielded by Charlemagne as a 
pious offering to St. Peter, He extended alſo his pretenſions 
to the kingdom of Spain, maintaining in one of his letters (w), 
that it was the property of the Apoſtolic See from the earlieſt 
times of the Church, yet acknowledged in another (x), that 
the tranſaction by which the ſucceſſors of St. Peter had ac- 
quired this property had been loſt among other ancient re- 
cords. The deſpotic views of this lordly Pontiff were attended 
with leſs ſucceſs in England, than in any other country, Wil- 
lam the Conqueror was a Prince of great ſpirit and reſolution, 
extremely jealous of his rights,. and tenacious of the preroga- 
tives he enjoyed as a Sovereign and independent Monarch; 
and accordingly, when Gregory wrote him a letter demand- 
ing the arrears of the Peter-pence (y), and at the ſame time 


ſummoned 


(u) Lib. vii. Epiſt. xx. in Harduin's Concilia, tom. vi. p. 1468. 
Maxime enitere ut B Petrum, in cujus poteſtate eft regnum tuum 
et anima tua, qui te poteftl in cælo et in terra ligare et abſolvere, 
libi facias debitorem. | 

(w) Lib. x. ep. vii. Regnum Hiſpanie ab antique proprii juris 
S. Petri Suiſſe et Soli Apoſtolice Sedi ex equo pertinere. 

(x) Lib. x, Epiſt, xxviii. 

(y) Peter-pence (ſo called from its being collected on the ſeſti- 
val of St. Peter in Vinculis) was an ancient tax of a penny on 
each houſe, firſt granted in the year 725, by Ina, King of the 
Weſt-Saxons, for the eſtabliſhment and ſupport of an Englith 
College 
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ſummoned him to do homage for the kingdom of England as a 
fief of the Apoſtolic See, William granted the former, but re- 
fuſed the latter (z) with a noble obſtinacy, declaring that he 
held his kingdom of God only and his own ſword. Obliged 
to yield to the obſtinacy of the Engliſh Monarch, whoſe name 
ſtruck terror into the boldeft hearts, the reſtleſs Pontiff ad. 
dreſſed his imperious mandates where he imagined they would 


be received with more facility. 


DemeTRIUs Suinimer, Duke of Croatia and Daliuatia, 
was raiſed to the rank and prerogatives of royalty by this Pon- 
tiff in the year 1076, and ſolemnly proclaimed King by his 
legate at Salona, upon condition that he ſhould pay an annual 
tribute of two hundred pieces of gold to St. Peter at every 
Eaſter feſtival (a). This bold ſtep was injurious to the autho- 


rity 


College at Rome, and afterwards extended in the year 794, by 
Offa, over all Mercia and Eaft-Anglia. In proceſs of time, it 
became a ſtanding and general tax throughout all England, and, 
though it was for ſome time applied to the ſupport of the Engliſh 
College according to its original deſign, the Popes found means 
to appropriate it to themſelves. It was confirmed by the laws of 
Canute, Edward the confeſſor, William the Conqueror, &c, 
and was never totally aboliſhed till the reign of Henry VIII. 


(z) The letter of William is extant in the Miſcellanea of Ba- 
luzius, tom. vii: p. 127, as allo in Collier's Ecclefiaſlical Hiſtory 
in the collection of records, at the end of the firſt volume, p. 713. 
No. 12. Hubertus legatus tuus (ſays the reſolute Monarch to the 
audacious Pontiff ) admonuit me, quatenus tibi et ſucceſſoribas tuts 

fdelitatem facerem at de pecunia, quam anteceſſores mei ad ecclc- 
tam mittere ſolebant melius cogitarem, Unum admiſi, alterum 
non admiſi. Fidelitatem Facere, Nolui, nec Volo, &c. 

(a) Sec Du Mont, Corps Diplomatique, tom. i. part I. n. 88. 

p. 53-—Jo. Lucius, De regno Dalmatiæ, lib. ii. p. 85. 
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rity of the Emperors of Conſtantinople, who, before this time, 


comprehended the Province of Croatia within the limits of their 
Sovereignty, The kingdom of Poland became alſo the object 
of Gregory's ambition, and a favourable occaſion was offered 
for the execution of his iniquitous views; for Baſilaus II. having 
aſſaſſinated Staniſlaus Biſhop of Cacoto, the Pontiff not only 
excommunicated him with all the circumſtances of infamy that 
he could invent, but alſo pulled him from his throne, diſ- 
fulved the oath of allegiance which his ſubjeQs had taken, 
and, by an expreſs and imperious edict, prohibited the nobles 
and Clergy of Poland from electing a new King without the 
conſent of the Roman Pontiff (b). Many more examples might 
be alledged of the phrenetic ambition of Gregory, but thoſe 
which kave been already mentioned are ſufficient to excite the 
indignation of every impartial reader. Had the ſucceſs of 
that Pontiff been equal to the extent of his inſolent views, all 
the kingdoms of Europe would have been this day tributary to 
the Roman See, and its Princes the ſoldiers or vaſſals of St. 
Peter, in the perſon of his pretended Vicar upon earth. But 
though his moſt important projects were ineffeQual, yet many 
of his attempts were crowned with a ſavourable iſſue ; for 
from the time of his Pontificate the face of Europe underwent a 
conſiderable change, and the prerogatives of the Emperors and 
other Sovereign Princes, were much diminiſhed. It was, 
particularly, under the adminiftration of Gregory, that the 
Emperors were deprived of the privilege of ratifying, by their 
conſent, the election of the Roman Pontiff, a privilege of no 


{mall 


b) See Dlugoſſi Hiſtor. Polon. tom. i. p. 295- 
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{mall importance, and which as yet they have never reco- 
vered. 


Tux plan that Gregory had formed for raiſing the Church 
above all human authority, to a ſtate of perfect ſupremacy 
and independence, had many kinds of oppoſition to encounter, 
bur none more unſurmountable than that which aroſe from the 
two reigning vices of concubinage and Simony, that had infeQ- 
ed the whole body of the European Clergy. The Roman 
Pontiffs, from the time of Stephen IX. had combated, with 


zeal and vehemence theſe monſtrous vices (c), but without 


ſucceſ, 


ce) Monſtrous wices we may juſtly call them. For though it 
be true, that in the methods Gregory took to extirpate theſe vices, 
he violated not only the laws of religion, but alſo the dictates of 
natural equity and juſtice, and, under the maſk of a pious zeal, 
committed the moſt crying and abominable enormities; yet it is 
certain, on the other hand, that theſe vices produced the molt 
unhappy effects both in Church and State, and that the ſuppreſſi- 
on of them was now become abſolutely neceſſary, There were 
indeed, among the Clergy, ſeveral men of piety and virtue, who 
lived in the bonds of wedlock, and theſe Gregory ought to have 
ſpared. But there was alſo a prodigious number of eccleſiaſtics 
throughout Europe, not only of Prieſts and Canons, but alſo of 
Monks, who lived in the bonds of a crimiral love, kept under 
the title of wives, miſtreſſes which they diſmiſſed at pleaſure, to 
enjoy the ſweets of a licentious variety, and who not only ſpent, 
in the moſt profuſe and ſcandalous manner, the revenues and 
treaſures of the Churches and Convents to which they belonged, 
but even diſtributed a great part of them among their baſtards. 
As to the vice of Simony, its univerſal extent and its pernicious 
fruits appear evidently from thoſe records, which the Benedictine 
Monks have publiſhed in ſeveral places of their Gallia Chriſſiana, 
not to mention a multitude of other ancient papers to the fame 
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ſucceſs, as they were become too inveterate and too univerſal 
o be extirpated without the greateſt difficulty and the moſt 
extraordinary efforts, Accordingly Gregory, in the year 
1074, which was the ſecond of his Pontificate, exerted himſelf 
with much more vigour tha n his predeceſſors had done in op- 
poſition to the vices already mentioned. For this purpoſe he 
aſſembled a council at Rome, in which all the laws of the 
former Pontiffs againſt S imony were renewed and confirmed 

and the buying and ſelling eccleſiaſtical benefices prohibited i 


the ſtricteſt and ſevereſt manner. 


Tyese decrees, which were in part equitable and juſt, 
and which were, in every reſpect, conformable with the no- 
tions of religion that prevailed in this age, were looked upon 
by the people as highly ſalutary, ſince they rendered a free 
election, and not a mercenary purchaſe, and obliged the 
Prieſts to abſtain from marriage, which was abſurdly conſider- 
ed as inconſiſtent with the ſanctity of their office. Yet both 
theſe decrees were attended with the moſt deplorable tumults 
A diſſenſions, and were fruitful, in their conſequences, of 
innumerable calamities. No ſooner was the law concerning 
the Celibacy of the Clergy publiſhed, than the Prieſts, in the 
ſeveral Provinces of Europe, who lived in the bonds of mar- 
rage with lawful wives, or of laſciviouſneſs with hired con- 
cubines (d), complained loudly of the ſeverity of this coun- 

Ddd cil, 


(4) All the hiſtorians, who giveany accounts of this century 

a » 
mention the tumults excited by ſuch Prieſts, as were reſolved to 
continue with their wives or concubines, For an account of the 


ſeditions 
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cih, and excited the moſt dreadful tumults in the greateſt part 
of the European Provinces. This vehement conteſt was gra. 
dually calmed through length of time, and alſo by the perſe- 
verance of the obſtinate Pontiff; nor did any of the European 
Tings and Princes concern themſelves ſo much about the mar- 
riages of the Clergy as to maintain their cauſe, and thereby 
to prolong the controverſy. But the troubles that aroſe from 
the law that regarded the extirpation of Simony were not ſo 
ealily appeaſed ; the tumults it occaſioned grew greater from 
day to day; „ methods of reconciliation more difficult; and 
it involved both State Church during ſeveral years in the 
deepeſt calamities, and in the mult complicated ſcenes of con- 
fuſion and diſtreſs. Henry IV. received, indeed, graciorſly 
the legates of Gregory, and applauded his zeal for the extir- 


pation of Sizz9zy ; but neither this Prince, nor the German 


» 


. Biſhops, would permit theſe legates to aſſemble a council in 


Germany, or to proceed judicially againſt thoſe, who, in time 
pall, had been charged with Simoniacal practices. The Pon- 
tiff, exaſperated at this reſtraint in the execution of his deligns, 
called another council to meet at Rome in the year 1075, in 
which he purſued his adventurous project with greater impe- 
tuolity and vehemence than ever; for he not only excluded 
from the communion of the Church ſeveral German and Ita- 


lian Biſhops aad certain favourites of Henry, whoſe counſels 


that Prince was ſaid to make uſe of in the trafic of eceleſiaſti- 


cal 


ſeditions which arcſe in Germany upon this occaſion, ſee Sigonius 
De regno Italic, lib. ix. p. 557 tom. ii. as alſo Teugnagel's Col- 
leftio Veter. Monument. p. 45, 47, 54. Thoſe that the Prieſts 
excited in England are mentioned by M. Paris, in his Hiſter. 
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cal dignities, but alſo pronounced, in a formal edict, Anathe- 
ma againſt ww/never received the inveſtiture of a Biſhipric or 
Abbacy from the hands of a Layman, as alſo againſt thoſe by 
whom the inveſliture ſhould be performed. (e) This decree 
was every way proper to ſurprize the Emperors, Kings, and 
Princes of Europe, who, in conſequence of a prevailing cuſtom, 
had the right of conferring the more important eccleſiaſtica! 
dignitres, and the government of Monaſteries and Conxents, 
of which they diſpoſed, in a ſolemn manner, by the well- 
known ceremony of the ring and the Haff, or creſier, which 
they preſented to the candidate on whom their choice ſel]. 
This ſolemn inveſtitur2 was the main ſupport of that power cf 
creating Bithops and Abbots, which the European Princes 
claimed as their undoubted right, and the occaſion of that cor- 
rupt commerce called Simony, in conſequence of which eccleſi- 
aſtical promotion was impudently ſold to the h:gheſt bidder ; 
and hence the zeal and ardour of Gregory to annul theſe in- 
veſtitures, that he might extipate Si-wny on the one hand, and 
diminiſh the power of Princes in eccleſiaſtical matters on the 
other. It is highly uncertain by what Prince this cuſtom of 
creating the Biſhops by the ceremonies of the ring and crofrer 
was firſt introduced. If we may believe Adam of Bremer, 
this privilege was exerciſed by Lewis the Meek, who, in the 
ainth century, granted to the new Eiſſ. ops the uſe and poſſeſſi- 
on of the epiſcopal revenues, and confirmed thiy, grant by the 
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Tur ſevere law that had been enacted againſt inveſbitures, 
by the influence and attention of Gregory, made very little 
impreſſion upon Henry, He acknowledged, indeed, that in 
expoſing eccleſiaſtical benefices to ſale he had done amiſs, and 
he promiſed amendment in that reſpect; but he remained 
inflexible againſt. all attempts that were made to perſuade 
him to reſign his power of creating Biſhops and Abbots, and 
the right of inwveſliture which was intimately connected with 
rhis important privilege. Had this Emperor been ſeconded 
by the German Princes, he might have maintained this refuſal 
with dignity and ſucceſs, but this was far from being the caſe ; 
a conſiderable number of theſe Princes, and among others the 
ſtates of Saxony, were the ſecret or declared enemies of Henry; 
and this furniſhed Gregory with a favourable opportunity of 
extending his authority and executing his ambitious project: 
This opportunity was by no means negleRed ; the imperious 
Pontiff took occaſion, from t he diſcords that divided the cm- 
pire, to inſult and depreſs its chief; he ſent, by his legates, 
an inſolent meſſage to the Emperor at Geſlar, ordering him 
to repair immediately to Rome, and clear himſelf, before the 
council that was to be aſembled there, of the various crimes 
that were laid to his charge. The Emperor, whoſe high 
ſpirit could not brook ſuch arrogant treatment, was filled with 
the warmeſt in lignation at the view of that inſolent mandate, 
and, in the veitemence of his juſt reſentment, aſſembled without 
d clay a couneil of German Biſhops at Worms, where Gregory was 
enarged with fevera] Aigiriaus pra ct ices, depoſed from the 
Pontifcate, of - which he was declared unworthy, and an oder 


Hued out for the election of a new Pontiff. Gregory oppoſed 
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violence to violence ; for no ſooner kad he received, by the 
letters and Ambaſſadors of Henry, on account of the ſentence 
that had been pronounced againſt him, than, in a raging fir 
of vindiQtive frenzy, he thundered his anathemas at the head 
of that Prince, excluded him both from the communion of the 
Church and from the throne of his anceſtors, and impiouſly 
diſſolved the oath of allegiance which his ſubjects had taken to 
him as their lawful Sovereign. Thus war was declared on 
both ſides, and the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers were divided 
into two great factions, of which one maintained the rights of 
the Emperor, while the other ſeconded the ambitious views of 
the Pontiff, No terms are ſufficient to expreſs the complicated 


ſcenes of miſery that aroſe from this deplorable ſchiſm. 


Ar the entrance upon this war, the Swabian chiefs, with 
Duke Rodolph ar their head, revolted againſt Henry; and the 
Saxon Princes, whoſe former quarrels with the Emperor had 
been lately terminated by their defeat and ſubmiſſion (f), fol- 
lowed their example. Theſe united powers, being ſolicited 
by the Pope to elect a new Emperor, in caſe Henry perſiſted 
in his obſtinate diſobedience to the orders of the Church, met 
at Tribur in the year 1076, to take counſel together concern- 
ing a matter of ſuch high importance. The reſult of their de- 


liberations 


(f) This ſame Rodolph had, the year before this revolt. vanquiſh- 
ed the Saxons, and obliged them to ſubmit to the Emperor. Beſides, 
the Swabian and Saxon chiefs, the Dukes of Bavaria and Ca- 
riuthia, the Biſhops of Wurthargh and Worms, and ſeveral other 
eminent perſonages were concerned in this revolt, 
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liberations was far from being favourable to the Emperor ; for 
they agreed, that the determination of the controverſy between 
him and them ſhould be referred to the Roman Pontiff, who 
was to be invited for that purpoſe to a congreſs at Aug ſburgh 
the year following, and that, in the mean time, Henry ſhould 
be ſuſpended from the royal dignity, and live in the obſcurity 
of a private ſtation; to which rigorous conditions they alſo 
added, that he was to forfeit his kingdom, if, within the ſpace 
of a year, he was not reſtored to the boſom of the Church, 
and delivered from the anathema that lay upon his head. 
When things were come to this deſperate extremity, and the 
{aQion, which was formed againſt this unfortunate Prince, 
grew more formidable from day to day, his friends advi/ed 
lim to go into 7taly, and implore in perſon the clemency of the 
Pontiff. The Emperor yielded to this ignominious counſel, 
without, however, obtaining from his voyage the advantages 
he expected. He paſſed the Abs amidſt the rigour of a ſevere 
winter, arrived, in the month of February 107 7, at the fortrels 
of Canufium, where the Sanfimonious Pontift reſided at that 
time with the young Matilda, Counteſs of Tuſcany, the mol 
powerful patroneſs of the Church, and the moſt tender and 
affoctionate of all the ſpiritual daughters of Gregory, Here 
the ſuppliant Prince, unmindful of his dignity, ſtood, during 
three days, in the open air at the entrance of this fortrels, 
with his ſeet bare, his head uncovered, and with no other 
raiment but a wretched piece of coarſe woollen cloth thrown 
over his body to cover his nakedneſs. The fourth day he was 
admitted to the preſence of the lordly Pontiff, who, with 2 


rood deal of dificulty, granted him the abſolution be demand- 
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ed ; but, as to what regarded his reſtoration to the throne, 
he refuſed to determine that point before the approaching 
congreſs, at which he made Henry promiſe to appear, forbid- 
ding him, at the fame time, to aſſume, during this interval, 
the title of King, as alſo to wear the ornaments, or to ex- 
erciſe the functions, of royalty. This opprobrious convention 
excited, and that juſtly, the indignation of the Princes and Bi- 
ſhops of Italy, who threatened Henry with all ſorts of evils, 
on account of his baſe and pufillanimous conduct, and would 
undoubtedly, have depoſed him, had not he diminiſhed their 
reſentment by violating the convention which he had been 
forced to enter into with the imperious Pontift, and reſuming 
the title and other marks of royalty which he had been obliged 
to lay down, On the other hand, the confederate Princes 
of Swabia and Saxony were no ſooner informed of this unex- 
peed change in the conduct of Henry, than they aſſembled 
at Forcheim in the month of March A. D. 1077, and unani- 


mouſly elected Rodolph, Duke of Swabia, Emperor in his 
place (g). 


Tn1s raſh ſtep kindled a terrible flame in Germany and 
{taly, and involved, for a long time, thoſe unhappy lands in 


the 


(g) The ancient and modern writers of Italian and Germen 
hiſtory have given ample relations of all theſe events, though not 
all with the ſame fidelity and accuracy. In this brief account I 
have given of theſe events, I have followed the genuine ſources, 
and thoſe writers whoſe teſtimonies are the moſt reſpectable and 
ſure, ſuch as Sigonius, Pagi, Muratori, Maſcovius, Norris, &c. 
who, though they differ in ſome minute circumſtances, are yet 
agreed in thoſe matters that are of the moſt importance. 
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the calamities of a war. In /taly the Normans, who were 
maſters of the lower parts of that country, and the armies of 
the powerful and valiant Matilda, maintained ſucceſsfully the 
cauſe of Gregory againſt the Lombards, who eſpouſed the in- 
tereſts of Henry; while this unfortunate Prince, with all the 
forces he could aſſemble, carried on the war in German againſt 
Rodolph and the confederate Princes. Gregory, conſidering 
the events of war as extremely doubtful, was at firſt afraid to 
declare for either ſide, and therefore obſerved, during a cer- 
tain time, an appearance of neutrality ; but encouraged by 
the battle of Fludenheim, in which Henry was defeated by the 
Saxons A. D. 1080, he excommunicated anew that vanquiſh- 
ed Prince, and ſending a crown to the victor Rodolph, deecl; - 
red him lawful King of the Germans. The injured Emperor 
did not let this new infult paſs unpuniſhed ; ſeconded by the 
ſuffrages of ſeveral of the Italian and German Biſhops, he de- 
poſed Gregory a ſecond time in a council which met at Menix, 
and, in a Synod that was ſoon after aſſembled at Brixen, in 
the Province of Tirol, he raiſed to the Pontificate Guibert, 
Archbiſhop of Rawenna, who aſſumed the title of Clement 


III. when he was conſecrated at Rome A. D. 1084, four years 


aſter his election. 


Tuis election was followed ſoon after by an event whicl: 
gave an advantageous turn to the affairs of Henry; this event 
was a bloody battle fought upon the banks of the river Ebſter, 
where Rodolph received a mortal wound, of which he died at 
Merſt urg a. The Emperor, having got rid of this formidable 
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3 
enemy, marched directly into 1taly the following year (1081) 
with a deſign to cruſh Gregory and his adherents, whoſe de- 
feat he imagined would contribute effectually to put an end to 
the troubles in Ger» any. Accordingly he made ſeveral cam- 
paigns, with various ſucceſs, againſt the valiant troops of Ma- 
thilda ; and, after having raiſed twice the fiege of Rome, he 
reſumed a third time that bold enterprize, and became, at 
length, maſter of the greateſt part of that city in the year 
1084. The firſt ſtep that Henry took after this ſucceſs was 
to place Guibert in the Papal chair, after which he received 
the imperial crown from the hands of the new Pontiff, was 
faluted Emperor by the Roman people, and laid cloſe ſiege to 
the caſtle of St. Angelo, whether his mortal enemy Gregory, 
had fled for ſafety. He was, however, forced to raiſe this 
ſege, by the valour of Robert Guiſcard, Duke of Apulia and 
Calabria, who brought Gregory in triumph to Rome ; but, 
not thinking him ſafe there, conducted him afterwards to Sa- 
r num. In this place the famous Pontiff ended his days the year 
following, A. D. 1085, and left Europe involved in thoſe ca- 
amities which were the fatal effects of his boundleſs ambition. 
He was certainly a man of extenſive abilities, endowed with a 
molt enterprizing genius, and an invincible firmneſs of mind ; 
but it muſt, at the ſame time, be acknowledged, that he was 
the moſt arrogant and audacious Pontiff that had hitherto fat 
in the Papal chair. The Roman Church worſhips him as a 
Saint, though it is certain that he was never placed in thar 
order by a regular canonization, Paul V. about the beginning 
the ſeventeenth century, appointed the twenty-fiſth day of 
ay, as a feſtival facred to the memory of this pretended Saint; 

Eee bur 
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(i); but the Emperors of Germany, the Kings of France, and 
other European Princes, have always oppoſed the celebration 
of this ſeſtival, and have thus effectually prevented its be- 


coming univerſal. 


Tus death of Gregory neither reſtored peace to the Church, 
nor tranquillity to the State ; the tumults and diviſions which he 
had excited, ſtill continued, and they were angmented from 
day to day by the ſame paſſions to which they owed their ori- 
gin, Clement III. who was the Emperor's Pontiff, was maſter 
of the city of Rome, and was acknowledged as Pope by a great 
part of /taly. Henry carried on the war in Germany againſt 
the confederate Princes. The faction of Gregory, ſupported 
by the Normans, choſe for his ſucceſſor, in the year 1086, 
Diderick, Abbot of Mount Caffin, who adopted the title of 
Victor III. and was conſecrated in the Church of S. Peter, in 
the year 1087, when that part of the city was recovered by 
the Normans from the dominion of Clement. But this new 
Pontiff was of a character quite oppoſite to that of Gregory; 
he was modeſt and timorous, and alſo of a mild gentle diſpo- 
ſition; and finding the Papal chair beſet with factions, and 
the city of Rome under the dominion of his competitor, he re- 
tired to his Monaſtery, where ſoon after he ended his days in 
peace, But, before his abdication, he held a council at Bene- 
vento, where he confirmed and renewed the laws that Gregory 
had enacted for the abolition of inve/titures. 


Or no, 


(i) See the Acta Sanctor. Antwerp. ad. d. xxv Mali, & Jo. 
Mabillon, Au Sand, Ord, Benedict. Sæc. vi. part II. 
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Or no, Biſhop of Oftia, and Monk of Clugni, was by Vie- 


tors recommendation, choſen to ſucceed him. This new Pon- 
tiff was elected at Terracina in the year 1088, and aſſumed the 
name of Urban II. Inferior to Gregory in fortitude and re- 
ſolution, he was, however, his equal in arrogance and pride, 
and ſurpaſſed him greatly in temerity and imprudence. The 
commencement of his,Pontificate had a fair aſpect, and ſucceſs 
ſeemed to ſmile upon his undertakings ; but upon the Empe- 
ror's return into /aly in the year 1090, the face of affairs was 
totally changed; victory crowned the arms of that Prince, who, 
by redoubled efforts of valour, defeated, at length, Guelph, 
Duke of Bawaria, and the famous Mathilda, who were the 
formidable heads of the Papal fadtion. The abominable trea- 
chery of his ſon Conrad, who, yielding to the ſeduction of his 
father's enemies, revolted againſt him, and, by the advice and 
aſſiſtance of Urban and Mathilda, uſurped the kingdom ef 
Haly, revived the drooping ſpirits of that faction, who hoped 
o ſee the laurels of the Emperor blaſted by this odious and 
annatural rebellion, The conſequences, however, of this 
event were leſs fatal to Henry, than his enemies expected. In 
the mean time the troubles of Italy ſtill continued, nor could 
Urban, with all his efforts, reduce the city of Rome under his 
lordly yoke, Finding all his ambitious meaſures diſconcerted, 
he aſſembled a council at Placentia in the year 1095, where 
he confirmed the laws and the anathemas of Gregory ; and 
aſterwards undertook a journey into France, where he held the 
famons council of Clermont, and had the pleaſure of kindling a 
new war againſt the infidel poſſeſſors of the holy land. In 
bis council, inſtead of endeavouring to terminate the tumult 
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and deſolations that the diſpute concerning inveſtitures had al- 
ready produced, this unworthy Pontiff added fuel to the 
flame, and fo exaſperated matters by his imprudent and arro- 
gant proceedings, as to render an accommodation "7 BOO the 
contending parties more difficult than ever. Gregory, not- 
withſtanding his inſolence and ambition, had never carried 
matters ſo far as to forbid the Biſhops and the reſt of the Clergy 
to take the oath of allegiance to their reſpective Sovereigns, 
This rebellious prohibition was reſerved for the audacious ar- 
rogance of Urban, who publiſhed it as a law, in the council 
of Clermont. (k) After this noble expedition, the reſtleſs Pon- 
tiff returned into Italy, where he made himſelf maſter of the 
caſtle of St. Angelo, and ſoon after ended his days in the year 
1099 ; he was not long ſurvived by his antagoniſt Clement Ill. 
who died the following year, and thus left Raynier, a Bene- 
digine Monk, who was choſen ſucceſior to Urban, and aſſumed 
the name of Paſchal II. ſole poſſeſſor of the Papal chair at the 


concluſion of this century, 


(* To the fifteenth Canon of this council the following words 
were added: Ne et iſcopus wel facerdos regi wel alicut laico in ma- 
nibus len iam fidelitatem facient, i. e. It is cnated that no Biſbop 
er Prieft hall promiſe upon oath liege obedicnce to any King or an; 
Lajmon. They are entirely miſtaken who affirm that Gregory 
prohibited the Biſhops from taking oaths of allegiance to their re- 
, Alive Sorereigns, as Cardinal Noris has ſufficiently demonſtra- 


ted in his Maria della Invifliture, chap. x. p. 279. 
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CHAP. NB 


Concerning the Doctrine of the Church in the Eleventh 
Century, 


I: is not neceſſary to draw at full length the hideous por- 
trait of the religion of this age. It may eaſily be imagined, 
that its features were full of deformity, when we conſider that 
its guardians were equally deſtitute of knowledge and virtue, 
and that the heads and rulers of the Chriſtian Church, inſtead 
of exhibiting models of piety, held forth in their conduct ſcan- 
dalous examples of the moſt flagitious crimes. The people 
were ſunk in the groſſeſt ſuperſtition, and employed all their 
zeal in the worſhip of images and relics, and in the performs 
ance of a trifling round of ceremonies, which were impoſed 
upon them by the tyranny of a deſpotic Prieſthood. The 
more learned, *tis true, retained ſtill ſome notions of the truth, 
which, however, they obſcured and corrupted by a wretched 
mixture of opinions and precepts, of which ſome were ludi- 
crous, others pernicious, and the moſt of them equally deſti- 
tute of truth and utility. There were, no doubt, in ſeveral 
places, judicious and pious men, who would have willingly 
lent a ſupporting hand to the declining cauſe of true religion 
but the violent prejudices of a barbarous age rendered all ſuch 
attempts not only dangerous, but even deſperate ; and thoſe 
choſen ſpirits, who had eſcaped the general contagion, lay too 
much concealed, and had therefore too little influence to com- 

bat 
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bat, with ſucceſs, the formidable patrons of impiety and ſu- 
perſtition, who were extremely numerous, in all ranks and 
orders, from the throne to the cottage. 


NotwiTHSTANDING all this, we find from the time of 
Gregory VII. ſeveral proofs of the zealous efforts of thoſe, 
who are generally called, by the Proteſtants, the witneſſes of 
the truth; by whom are meant, ſuch pious and judicious 
Chriſtians, as adhered to the pure religion of the Goſpel, and 
retained it uncorrupted amĩdſt the growth of ſuperſtition ; who 
deplored the miſerable ſtate to which Chriſtianity was reduced, 
by the alteration of its divine doQrines, and the vices of its 
profligate Miniſters ; who oppoſed, with vigour, the tyrannic 
ambition both of the lordly Pontiff and the aſpiring Biſhops ; 
and in ſome Provinces privately, and in others openly, at- 
tempted the reformation of a corrupt and idolatrous Church, 
and of a barbarous and ſuperſtitious age. This was, indeed, 
bearing witneſs to the truth in the nobleſt manner, and it was 
principally in Italy and France that the marks of this heroic 
piety were exhibited, [gF Nor is it at all ſurprizing, that the 
reigning ſuperſtition of the times met with this oppoſition ; it 
is aſtoniſhing, on the contrary, that this oppoſition was not 
much greater and more univerſal, and that millions of Chriſ- 
tians ſuflered themſelves to be hood-winked with ſuch a tame 
{ubmiſſion, and cloſed their eyes upon the light with ſo little 
reluctance.] For notwithſtanding the darkneſs of the times, 
and the general ignorance of the true religion that prevailed in 
all ranks and orders, yet the very ſragments of the Goſpel 
(if we may uſe that term) which were till read and explained 
tg 
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to the people, were ſufficient, at leaſt, to convince the moſt 
ſtupid and illiterate, that the religion, which was now im- 
poſed upon them, was not the true religion of Jeſus ; that the 
diſcourſes, the lives and morals of the Clergy were directly 


oppoſite to what the divine Saviour required of his Diſciples, 


and to the rules he had laid down for the direction of their 11 19 
it 4 
conduct; that the Pontiffs and Biſhops abuſed, in a ſcandalous l 1 
ph * 1 
manner, their power and opulence; and that the favour of 6 
i 800 
God, and the falyation exhibited in his bleſſed Goſpel, were il; a 0 
. * ' b 
not to be obtained by performing a round of external ceremo- lf F 
nies, by pompous donations to Churches and Prieſts, or by 1 oy 
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CHAT. IV. 


Concerning the Rites and Ceremonies uſed in the Church during 
the Eleventh Century, 


'Fh E form of public worſhip, which was eſtabliſhed at 
Rome, had not, as yet, been univerſally received in the Weſtern 
Provinces. This was looked upon by the Imperial Pontiffs as 
an inſult upon their authority, and therefore they uſed their 
utmoſt efforts to introduce the Roman ceremonies every where, 
and to promote a perfect uniformity of worſhip in every part 
of the Latin world. Gregory VII. employed all his diligence, 
activity, and zeal in this enterprize, as appears from ſeveral 
paſſages in his letters, and he perhaps alone was equal to the 
execution of ſuch an arduous attempt. The Spaniards had 
long diſtinguiſhed themſelves above all other nations by the 
noble and reſolute reſiſtance they made to the deſpotic attempts 
of the Popes upon this occaſion; for they adhered to their an- 
cient Gothic liturgy (I) with the utmoſt obſtinacy, and could 
not be brought to change it for the method of worſhip eſta- 
bliſhed at Rome. Alexander II. had indeed proceeded ſo far, 
ia the year 1068, as to perſuade the inhabitants of Arragon 


into his meaſures (m), and to conquer the averſion which the 
Catalo- 


See Mabillon, De Liturgia Gallicano, lib. i. cap. ii. p. 
10.— Jo. Bona, Rerum Liturgicarum, lib. i, cap. xi. p. 220. CPP. 
—Perr. Le Brun, Explication des Ceremonies de la Maſſe, tom. 
Mi. Diſs. v. p. 272. 

(m) Petr. De Marca, Hiftoire de Bearn, liv. ii. cap. ix. 
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Catalonians had diſcovered for the Roman worſhip. But the 
honour of finiſhing this difficult work, and bringing it to per- 
ſection, was reſerved for Gregory VII. who, without inter- 
ruption, exhorted, threatened, admoniſhed, and intreated 
Sancius and Alphonſo, che Kings of Arragen and Caftile, until, 
fatigued with the importunity of this reſtleſs Pontiff, they con- 
ſented to aboliſh the Gorhic ſervice in their Churches, and to 
introduce the Roman in its place. Sancius was the firſt, who 
complied with the requeſt of the Pontiff, and, in the year 
1080, his example was followed by Alphonſo. The methods 
which the nobles of Caſtile employed to decide the matter were 
very extraordinary. Firſt, they choſe two champions, who 
were to determine the controverſy by fingle combat, the one 
fighting for the Roman liturgy, the other for the Gothic. 
This firſt trial ended in favour of the latter; for the Gothic 
hero proved victorious. The fiery trial was next made uſe of 
to terminate the diſpute; the Roman and Gothic liturgies 
were committed to the flames, which, as the ſtory goes, con- 
ſumed the former, while the latter remained unblemiſhed and 
intire. Thus were the Gothic rites crowned with a double 
victory, which, however, was not ſufficient to maintain them 
againſt the authority of the Pope, and the influence of the 


Queen Conſtantia, who determined Alphonſo in favour of the 
Roman ſervice, 


THe zeal of the Roman Pontiffs for introduciag an unifor- 
mity of worſhip into the Weſtern Churches may be, in ſome 
meaſure, juſtified ; but their not permitting every nation to 
celebrate divine worſhip in their mother tongue was abſolute- 
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ly inexcuſable. While indeed, the Latin language was in ge- 


neral uſe among the Weſtern nations, or, at leaſt, was un- 
known to but a very ſmall number, there was no reaſon why 
it ſhould not be employed in the public ſervice of the Church, 
But when the decline of the Roman empire drew on by de- 
grees the extinction of its language in ſeveral places, and its 
decay in all the Weſtern Provinces, it became juſt and rea- 
ſonable that each people ſhould ſerve the deity in the lan- 
guage they underſtood, and which was peculiar to them, 
This reaſoning, however evident and ſtriking, had no ſort of 
influence upon the Roman Pontiffs, who, neither in this nor 
in the following centuries, could be perſuaded to change 
tie eſtabliſhed cuſtom, but perſiſted, on the contrary, with 
the moſt ſenſeleſs obſtinacy, in retaining the uſe of the Latin 
language in the celebration of divine worſhip, even when it 
was no longer underſtood by the people. (n) This ſtrange 
conduct has been variouſly accounted for by different writers, 
who have tortured their inventions to find out its ſecret rea- 
ſons, and have imagined many that ſeem extremely improba- 
ble and far fetched, 


Ir would be tedious to enumerate in a circumſtantial man- 
ner the new inventions that were impoſed upon chriſtians, in 
this century, under the ſpecious titles of piety and zeal, by 
the ſuperſtitious deſpotiſm of an imperious clergy. ' It would 
be alſo endleſs to mention the additions that were made to 

former 


(n) Uſſorius, Hiſoria Dogmatica de Scripturis et Sacris Verna- 


culi ab Hen, Whartono edita et aucta, Londini 1690, in 4to. 
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former inventions, the multiplication, fer example, of the rites 
and ceremonies that were uſed in the worſhip of ſaints, relics 
and images, and the new directions that were adminiſtered 
to ſuch as undertook pilgrimages, or other ſuperſtitious ſer- 
vices of that nature, We ſhall only obſerve, that, during 
the whole of this century, all the European nations were moſt 
diligently employed in rebuilding, repairing, and adorning 
their churches, (o) Nor will this appear ſurpriſing when we 
conſider, that, in the preceding century, all Europe was a- 
larmed with a diſmal apprehenſion that the day of judgment 
was at hand, and that the world was approaching to its final 
diſſolution; for, among the other effects of this panic terror, 
the churches and monaſteries were ſuffered to fall into ruin, 
or at leaſt to remain without repair, from a notion that they 
would ſoon be involved in the general fate of all ſublunary 
things. But when theſe apprehenſions- were removed, things 
immediately put on a new face; the tottering temples were 
rebuilt, and the greateſt zeal, attended with the richeſt and 
moſt liberal donations, was employed in reſtoring the ſacred 
edifices to their former luſtre, or rather in giving them new 


degrees of magnificence and beauty. 


(o) Glaber Rodulphus, Hiſt. lib. iii, cap. iv. in Ducheſne's 
Scriptor. Franc. tom. iv. p. 217. Infra milleſimum tertio jam 
fere imminente auno contigit in univerſo pane lerrarum orvey 
precipue tamen in Italia et in Galliis, innovari Eccleſiarum ba- 
filicas, 


END OF THE FIFTH PART. 
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Concerning the Proſperous Events that happened to the 10 i 
Church during this Century. 5 
Acoxs iDEN ABL E pun of Europe lay yet in- ih 
volved in Pagan darkneſs, which reigned more eſpecially in . 
4 
the Northern Provinces. It was, therefore, in theſe regions Wo: 
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of gloomy ſuperſtition, that the zeal of the miſſionaries Was 
principally exerted in this century ; though their efforts were 
not all equally ſucceſsful, nor the methods they employed 
for the propagation of the goſpel equally prudent. Boleſlaus, 
Duke of Poland, having conquered the Pomeranians, offered 
them peace upon condition that they would receive the Chriſ- 
tian doctors, and permit them to exerciſe their miniſtry in 
that vanquiſhed province. 'This condition was accepted, and 
Otho, Biſhop of Bamberg, a man cf eminent piety and zeal, 
was ſent, in the year 1124, to inculcate and explain the doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity among that ſuperſtitious and barbarous 
people. Many were converted to the faith by his miniſtry, 
while great numbers ſtood firm againſt his moſt vigorous efforcs, 
and perſiſted with an invincible obſtinacy in the religion of 
their idolatrous anceſtors. Nor was this the only mortification 
which that illuſtrious Prelate received in the execution of his 
pious enterprize ; for, upon his return into Germany, many of 
thoſe, whom he had engaged in the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 
apoſtatized in his abſence, and relapſed into their ancient 
prejudices ; this obliged Otho to undertake a ſecond voyage 
into Pomerania, A. D. 1126, in which, after much oppoſiti- 
on and difficulty, his labours were ctowned with a happier 
ue, and contributed much to enlarge the bounds of the ri- 
ang Church, and to eſtabliſh it upon ſolid foundations. (p) 
From 

(p' See Henr. Caniſii Ledtienes Antique, tom. iii. part II. p. 
4. wheie we find the life of Otho, who, A. D. 1189, was ca- 
noniſed by Clement III. See the Ad Sandor. ncuſis Juli, 
tom, i. p. 349. Dan. Crameri Chronicon Eccles. Pomerania, lib. 


', as allo a learned di/ertation concerning the converſion of the 
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From this period the Chriſtian Religion ſeemed to acquire daily 


new degrees of ſtability among the Pomeranians, who could 
not be perſuaded hitherto to permit the ſettlement of a Biſhop 
among them. They now received Adelbert, or Albert, in 


chat character, who was accordingly the firſt Biſhop of Pome- 


rania, Of all the Northern Provinces in this century, none 
appeared with a more diftinguithed luftre than, Waldemar I. 
King of Denmark, who acquired an immortal name by the 
glorious battles he fought againſt the Pagan nations, ſuch as 
the Sclavonians, Venedi, Vandals, and others, who, either 
by their incurſions or their revolt, drew upon them the weight 
of his victorious arm. He unſheathed his ſword not only for 
the defence and happineſs of his people, but alſo for the pro- 
pag ation and advancement of Chriſtianty; and wherever his 
arms were ſucceſsful, he pulled down the temples and 
images of the Gods, deſtroyed their altars, laid waſte their 
ſacred groves, and ſubſtituted in their place the Chriſtian 
worſhip, which deſerved to be propagated by better means 
than the ſword, by the authority of reaſon rather than by the 
deſpotic voice of power. The ifland of Rugen, which lies in 
the neighbourhood of Pomerania, ſubmitted to the victorious 
arms of Waldemar, A. D. 1168; and its fierce and ſavage 
inhabitants, who were, in reality, no more than a band of 
robbers and pirates, were obliged, by that Prince, to hear 


G g g. 2 the 


Pomeranians by the miniſtry of Otho, written in the German 


language by Chriſtopher Schotgen, and publithed at Stargard, in 


the year 1724. Add to theſe, Mabillon, Annal. Benedict. tom. 
i. p. 123, 146, 323, 
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the inſtructions of the pious and learned doctors that followed 
his army, and to receive the Chriſtian worſhip. This ſalu- 
tary work was brought to perfection by Abſalom, Archbiſhop 
of Lunden, a man of a ſuperior genius, and of a moſt excellent 
character in every reſpect, whoſe eminent merit raiſed him to 
the ſummit of power, and engaged Waldemar to place him 
at the head of affairs. (q) The Finlanders received the goſ- 
pel in the fame manner in which it had been propagated a. 
mong the inhabitants of the iſle of Rugen. They were alſo a 
herce and ſavage people, who lived by plunder, and infeſted 
Seweden in a terrible manner by their perpetual incurſions, 
until, after many bloody battles, they were totally defeated 
by Eric IX. and were, in conſequence thereof, reduced 1n- 


der the Swediſh yoke, Hiſtorians differ about the preciſe 


time 


(q) Saxo Grammaticus, Hiftor. Danic. lib. xiv. p. 239. Hil- 
moldus, Chren. Sclavorum, lib. ii. cap. Xii. p. 234. and Henr, 
Bangertus, ad. b. I. Pontoppidani Annales Eccleſia Danica, 


tom. 1. p. 424+ 


Beſides the hiſtorians here mentioned by Dr. Moſheim, we 
refer the curious reader to an excellent hiſtory of Denmark, writ- 
ten in French by M. Mallet, profeſſor at Copenhagen. In the firſt 
volume of this hiſtory, the ingenious and learned author has given 
a very intereſting account of the progreſs of Chriſtianity in the 
Northern parts of Europe, and a particular relation of the ex- 
ploits of Abſalom, who was, at the ſame time, Archbiſhop, 
General, Admiral, and Prime Miniſter, and who led the victo- 
rious Danes to battle by fea and land, without neglecting the 
cure of ſouls, cr diminiſhing in the leaſt, his pious labours in 
the propagation of the Goſpel abroad, and its maintenance and 
ſupport at home. 
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time when this conqueſt was compleated (r) ; but they are all 
unanimous in their accounts of its effects. The Finlanders 
were commanded to embrace the religion of the conqueror, 
which the greateſt part of them did, though with the utmoſt 
reluctance. (s) The founder and ruler of this new Church 
was Henry, Archbiſhop of Upſal, who accompanied the vic- 
torious monarch in that bloody campaign. This Prelate, 
whoſe zeal was not ſufficiently tempered with the mild and 
gentle ſpirit of the religion he taught, treated the new con- 
verts with great ſeverity, and was aſſaſſinated at laſt in a cruel 
manner on account of the heavy penance he impoſed upon 2 
perſon of great authority, who had been guilty of manſlaugh- 
ter. This melancholy event procured Henry the honours of 
Saintſhip and Martyrdom, which were ſolemnly conferrcd 


upon him by Pope Adrian IV. (t) 


Ine propagation of the goſpel among the Livonians was 
attended with much difficulty ; and alſo with horrible ſcenes 


of cruelty and bloodſhed, The firſt miſſionary, who attempt- 
ed 


(1) Moſt writers with Baronius place this event in the year 
1151. Different, however, from this is the chronology of Vaſto- 
vius and Oernhielmius, the former placing it A. D. 2150, and 
the latter A. D. 1157. 


) Oernhicimii Hiſtor. Eccleſ. gentis Suecorum, lib. iv. cap. 
iv. f. 13. Jo. Locenii Hiſtor. Suecica, lib. iii. p. 76, ed. Fran- 
cof. Erlandi Vita Erici Sancti, cap. vii. — Vaſtovii Vitis 


Aquilonia, p. 65. 


(t) Vaſtovii Vitis Aquilon. ſeu Vita SanQoram regni Suegothi- 
ci, p. 62. Eric. Benezlii Monuncuta Ecclena Suegothica, part F, 
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ed the converſion of that ſavage people, was Mainard, a re- 
gular Canon of St. Auguſtin, in the monaſtery of Sigeberg, 
who, towards the concluſion of this century (u), travelled to 
Livouia, with a company of merchants of Bremen, who traded 
thither, and improved this opportunity of ſpreading the light 
of the goſpel in that barbarous region of ſuperſtition and dark- 
neſs. The inſtructions and exhortations of this zealous Apoſtle 
were little attended to, and produced little or no effect upon 
that uncivilized nation; whereupon he addreſſed himſelf to 
the Roman Pontiff, Urban III. who conſecrated him Biſhop 
of the Livonians, and, at the ſame time, declared a holy war 


againſt that obſtinate people. This war, which was at firſt 


carried on againſt the inhabitants of the province of E/fthonia, 


was continued with ſtill greater vigour and rendered more 
univerſal by Berthold, Abbot of Lucca, who left his monaſte- 
ry to ſhare the labours and laurels of Mainard, whom he, 
accordingly, ſucceeded in the Sce of Livonia, The new 
Biſhop marched into that province at the head of a powerful 
army which he had raiſed in Saxony, preached the goſpel 
{word in hand, and proved its truth by blows inſtead of ar- 
guments, Albert, canon of Bremen, became the third Biſhop 
of Livonia, and followed, with a barbarous enthuſiaſm, the 
ſame military methods of converſion that had been practiſed 
by his prede eſſor. He entered Livonia, A. D. 1198, with 
a freſh body of troops, drawn out of Saxony, and encamping 
at Riga, inſtituted there, by the direction of the Roman Pon- 

tiff, 


u) In the year 1186. 
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tiff, Innocent III. the military order of the Knights ſword- 


bearers (w), who were commiſſioned to dragoon the Livonians 
into the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and to oblige them, by 
force of arms, to receive the benefits of baptiſm. (x) New 
legions were ſent from Germany to ſecond the efforts, and 
add efficacy to the miſſion of theſe booted apoſtles ; and they 
together with the Knights ſword bearers ſo cruelly oppreſſed, 
ſlaughtered and tormented this wretched people, that, ex- 
hauſted, at length, and unable to ſtand any longer firm againſt 
the arm of perſecution, ſtrengthened ſtill by new acceſſions of 
power, they abandoned the ſtatues of their Pagan Deities, 
and ſubſtituted in their place the images of the Saints. But 
while they received the bleſſings of the goſpel, they were, at 
the ſame time, deprived of all earthly comforts ; for their 
lands and poſſeſſions were taken from them with the moſt 
odious circumſtances of cruelty and violence, and the Knights 
and Bithops divided the ſpoil. (y) The molt eminent of the 
Chriſtian doQtors, who attempte the converſion of the Scla« 
vonians, was Vicellinus, a native of Hamelen, a man of ex- 
traordinary merit, who ſurpaſſed almoſt all his cotemporaries 
in genuine piety and ſolid learning, and who, after having 

preſided 


(w) Equeſtris Ordo Militum Enſiferorum. 


(x) See Henr, Leonh. Schurzfleiſchii Hiſtoria Ordinis Enfifer o- 
rum Equitum. Witteberg, 1701, 8vo, 


(Y) See the Origines Livoniz, ſeu Chronicon vetus Livoni- 
cum, publiſhed in folio, at Francfort, in the year 1740, by Jo. 
Daniel Gruberus, and enriched with ample and learned obferva- 
tions, and notes, in which the laborious author enumerates all 
the writers of the Livonian hiſtory, and corrects their miſtakes, 
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preſided many years in the ſociety of the regular canons of St. 
Auguſtin at Falderen was, at length, conſecrated Biſhop of 
Oldenbourg. This excellent man had employed the laſt 
thirty years of his life (z), amidſt numberleſs vexations, dan- 
gers and difficulties, in inſtructing the Sclavonians, and ex- 
horting them to comply with the invitations of the goſpel of 
Chriſt ; and as his pious labours were directed by true wiſ- 
dom, and carried on with the moſt indefatigable induſtry 
and zeal, ſo they were attended with much fruit, even among 
that fierce and untraQable people. Nor was his miniſtry 
among the Sclavonians the only circumſtance that redounds to 
the honour of his memory; the hiſtory of his life and actions 
in general furniſh proofs of his piety and zeal, ſufficient to 


tranſmit his name to the lateſt generations. (a) 


Ir is needleſs to repeat here the obſervation we have had 
ſo often occaſion to make upon ſuch converſions as theſe we 
have been now relating, or to advertiſe the reader that the 


ſavage nations, who were thus dragooned into the Church, 


became 


(z) That is, from the year 2124, to the year 1154, in which 
he died, 


(2) There is a particular and ample account of Vicellinus, in 
the Cimbria Literata of Mollerus, tom. ii. p. 910, and in the 
Hamburg. of Lambecius, lib. it. p. 12. See alſo upon this ſub- 
jet the Origines Neomonaſter. et Bordeſtolmins, of the moſt 
learned and induſtrious Joh. Ern. De Weitphalen, which are 
publiſhed in the ſecond tome of the Monumenta medita Cimbrica, 
p. 2344, and the Freface to this tome, p. 343. There is in this 
work a print of Vicellinus well engraved, 


0 
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became the diſciples of Chriſt, not ſo much in reality as in 
aut ward appearance. (They profeſſed, with an inward re- 
luctance, a religion which was inculcated by violence and 
bloodſhed, which recalled to their remembrance nothing but 
ſcenes of deſolation and mifery, and which, indeed, when 
conſidered in the repreſentations that were given of it by the 
greateſt part of the miſſionaries, was but a few degrees re- 
moved from the abſurdities of Paganiſm.) The pure and ra- 
tional religion of the goſpe] was never repreſented to theſe 
unhappy nations in its native ſimplicity ; they were only 
taught to appeafe the deity, and to render him propitious, by 
a ſenſeleſs round of trifling ceremonies and bodily exerciſes, 
which, in many circumſtances, reſembled the ſuperſtitions 
they were obliged to renounce, and might have been eaſily 
reconciled with them, had it not been that the name and hiſ- 
tory of Chriſt, the ſign of the croſs, and ſome diverſity be- 
tween certain rites and ceremonies of the two religions, oppo- 
ſed this coalition, Beſides, the miſſionaries, whoſe zeal for 
impoſing the name of Chriſtians upon this people was ſo vehe- 
ment and eyen furious, were extremely indulgent in all other 
reſpects, and oppoſed their prejudices and vices with much 
gentleneſs and forbearance. They permitted them to retain 
ſeveral rites and obſervances that were in direct oppoſition to 
the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and to the nature of true piety. 
The truth of the matter ſeems to have been this, that the. 
leading views of theſe Chriſtian heralds, and propagators of 
the faith, a ſmall number excepted, were rather turned to- 
wards the advancement of their own intereſts, and the con- 
firming and extending the dominion of the Roman Pontiffs, 

H h h chan 
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than towards the true converſion of theſe ſavage Pagans, that 
converſion which conſiſts in the removal of ignorance, the cor- 


rection of error, and the reformation of vice. 


THe new kingdom of Jeruſalem, which had been erected 
by the holy warriors of France towards the concluſion of the 
preceding century, ſeemed to flouriſh conſiderably at the be- 
ginning of this, and to reſt upon firm and ſolid foundations, 
This proſperous ſcene was, however, but tranſitory, and was 
ſoon ſucceeded by the moſt terrible calamities and deſolations. 
For when the Mahometans ſaw vaſt numbers of thoſe that had 
engaged in this holy war returning into Europe, and the Chriſ- 
tian Chiefs that remained in Paleſtine divided into faQions, 
and adyancing, every one, his private intereſt without any 
regard to the public good, they reſumed their courage, re- 
covered from the terror and conſternation into which they had 
been thrown by the amazing valour and rapid ſucceſs of the 
European legions, and gathering troops and ſoliciting ſuc- 
cours from all quarters, they harrafſed and exhauſted the 
Chriſtians by invaſions and wars without interruption. The 
Chriſtians, on the other hand, ſuſtained their efforts with 
their uſual fortitude, and maintained their ground during 


many years; but when Atabec Zenghi (b), after a long 
ſiege, 


(b) Atabec was 32 title of honour given by the Sultans to the 
Viceroys or Lieutenants whom they entruſted with the Government 
of their Provinces. The Latin authors, who have wrote the hit- 
tory of this holy war, and of whom Bongarſius has given us a 
complete liſt, call this Atabec Zenghi, Sanguinus, See Herbelot, 
Biblicth, Oricat. at the word Atabec, p. 142. . 
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fiege, made himſelf maſter of the city of Edeſa, and threatened 
Antioch with the ſame fate, their courage began to fail, and 
a diffdence in their own ſtrength obliged them to turn their 
eyes once more towards Europe, They accordingly implored, 
in the moſt lamentable ſtrain, the aſſiſtance of the European 
Princes, and requeſted that a new army of croſs-bearing 
champions might be ſent to ſupport their tottering empire in 
the holy land, Their entreaties were favourably received by 
the Roman Pontiffs, who left no method of perſuaſion unem- 
ployed, that might engage the Emperor and other Chriſtian 


Princes to execute anew expedition into Paleſtine, 


Tus new expedition was not, however, reſolved upon 
with ſuch unanimity and precipitation as the former had been ; 
it was the ſubject of long deliberation, and its expediency was 
keenly debated both in the cabinets of Princes, and in the aſ- 
ſemblies of the Clergy and the People. Bernard, the famous 
Abbot of Clairval, a man of the boldeft reſolution and of the 
greateſt authority, put an end to theſe diſputes under the Pon- 
tificate of Eugenius III. who had been his diſciple, and who 
was wholly governed by his counſels. This eloquent and 
zealous Eceleſiaſtic preached the croſs, i. e. the cruſade in France 
and Germany, with great ardour and ſucceſs; and in the 
grand Parliament aſſembled at Yezelai, A. D. 11 46, at which 
Lewis VII. King of France, with his Queen, and a prodigious 
concourſe of the prineipal nobility, were preſent, Barnard 
recommended this holy expedition with ſuch a perſuaſive pow- 
er, and declared with ſuch aſſurance that he had a divine 
ogmmiſiion to foretel] its glorious ſucceſs, that the King, the 

N h h 2 Queen, 
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Queen, and all che Nobles, immediately put on the military 
croſs, and prepared themſelves for the voyage into Paleſtine, 
Conrad III. Emperor of Germany, was, for ſome time, un- 
moved by the exhortations of Bernard; but he was ſoon gain- 
ed over by the urgent ſolicitations of the fervent Abbot, and 
followed, accordingly, the example of the French monarch, 
The two Princes, each at the head of a numerous army, ſer 
out for Pale/?ine, to which they were to march by different 
roads, But, before their arrival in the holy land, the greateſt 
part of their forces were melted away, and periſhed miſcra- 
bly, ſome by famine, ſome by the ſword of the Mahometans, 
ſome by ſhipwreck, and a conſiderable number by the perfi- 
dious cruelty of the Greeks, who looked upon the Weſtern 
nations as more to be feared than the Mahometans themſelves, 
Lewis VII. left his kingdom, A. D. 1147, and, in the 
month of Mar + of the following year, he arrived at Antioch, 
with the wretched remains of his army, exhauſted and de- 
jetted by the hardſhips they had endured. Conrad fet out 
alſo in che year 1147, in the month of May, and, in Noven- 
Ser following, he arrived at Nice, where he joined the French 
army, after having loſt the greateſt part of his own by cala- 
mities of various kinds. From Nice the two Princes proceed- 
ed to Jeruſalem, A. D. 1148, from whence they led back 
into Europe, the year following, the miſerable handful of 
troops, which had ſurvived the difaſters they met wich in this 
expedition. Such was the unhappy iffue of the ſecond cru- 
fade, which was rendered ineffectual by a variety of cauſes, 
but more particularly by the jealouſies and diviſions that reign- 
ed among the Chriſtian Chiefs in Paleſtine, Nor was it more 

iveffec- 
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ineffectual in Palefline than it was detrimental to Europe, by 
drainmg the wealth of its faireſt provinces, and deſtroying 
ſuch a prodigious number of its inhabitants 


Taz unhappy iſſue of this ſecond expedition was not how- 
ever ſufficient, when conſidered alone, to render the affairs of 
the Chriſtians, in Paleſtine, entirely deſperate. Had their 
Chiefs and Princes laid aſide their animoſities and contentions, 
and attacked the common enemy with their united force, they 
would have ſoon repaired their loſſes, and recovered their 
glory. But this was far from being the caſe. A ſatal cor- 
ruption of ſentiments and manners reigned among all ranks and 


orders. By their inteſtine quarrels, jealouſies, and diſcords, 
they weakened their efforts againſt the enemies that ſurround- 
ed them on all ſides, and conſumed their ſtrength by thus un- 
happily dividing it. Saladin, Viceroy, or rather Sultan, of 
Egypt and Syria, and the moſt valiant Chief of whom the Ma- 
hometan annals boaſt, took advantage of theſe lamentable di- 
vitons. He waged war againſt the Chriſtians with the ut- 
moſt valour and ſucceſs; took priſoner Guy of Luſignan, 
King of Jeruſalem, in a fatal battle fought near Tiberias, A. D. 
1187; and, in the courſe of the ſame year, reduced Jeraſæ- 
lem itſelf under his dominion. The carnage and deſolatioas 
that accompanied this dreadſul campaign threw the affairs of 
the Chriſtians in the Eaſt into the moſt deſperate condition, 
and left them no glimpſe of hope, but what aroſe from the ex- 
pected ſuccours of the European Princes, Theſe ſuccours 
were obtained for them by the Roman Pontiffs with muuh dit- 


ficulty, and in eonſequence of repeated ſolicitations and en- 


treaties. 
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treaties. But the event was by no means anſwerable to the 
deep ſchemes that were concerted, and the pains that were 
employed for the ſupport of the tottering kingdom of Jeruſa- 
lem. 


Tur third expedition was undertaken, A. D. 1189, by 
Frederic I. ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, Emperor of Germany, who, 
with a prodigious army, marched through ſeveral Grecian 
provinces, where he had innumerable difficulties and obſta- 
cles to overcome, into the Leſſer Aſia, from whence, after 
having defeated the Sultan of Iconium, he penetrated into 
Syria, His valour and conduct promiſed ſucceſsful and glort- 
ous campaigns to the ariny he commanded, when, by an un- 
happy accident, he loſt his life in the river Saleph, which 
runs through Seleucia, The manner of his death is not known 
wich any degree of certainty; the loſs however of ſuch an 
able Chief dejected the ſpirits of his troops, ſo that conſidera- 
ble numbers of them returned into Europe. Thoſe that re- 
mained continued the war under the command of Frederic, 
- fon of the deceaſed Emperor; but the greateſt part of them 
periſhed miſerably by a peſtilential diſorder, which raged 
with prodigious violence in the camp, and ſwept off vaſt num- 
vers every day, The new General died of this terrible diſ- 
eaſe A. D. 1191 ; thoſe that eſcaped its fury were diſperſed, 


and few returned to their own country. 


Tus example of Frederic Barbaroſſa was followed, in the 
vear 1190, by Philip Auguſtus King of Trance, and Lion- 
arte Richard, King of England, Theſe two Monarchs fer 
out 
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out from their reſpective dominions with a conſiderable num- 
ber of ſhips of war and tranſports, arrived in Paleſtine in the 
year 1191, each at the head of a ſeparate army, and were 
pretty ſucceſsful in their firſt encounters with the infidels, 
After the reduction of the ſtrong city of Acca or Ptolemais, 
which had been defended by the Moſlems with the moſt ob- 
ſtinate valour, the French Monarch returned into Europe, in 
the month of July, 1191, leaving, however, behind him a 
conſiderable part of the army which he had conducted into 
Palefline. After his departure, the King of England puſhed 
the war with the greateſt vigour, gave daily marks of his 
heroic intrepidity and military ſkill, and not only defeated 
Saladin in ſeveral engagements, but alſo made himſelf mafter 
of Taffa (more commonly known by the name of Joppa) and 
Cæſarear. Deſerted, however, by the French and Italians, 
and influenced by other motives and conſiderations of the 
greateſt weight, he concluded, A. D. 1192, with Saladin, 
a truce of three years, three months, and as many days, and 
ſoon evacuated Paleſtine with his whole army. (c) Such was 
the iſſue of the third expedition againſt the infidels, which 
exhauſted England, France and Germany, both of men and 
money, without bringing any ſolid advantage, or giving even 
a favourable turn to the affairs of the Chriſtians in the holy 
land. Theſe bloody wars between the Chriſtians and the 
Mahometans gave riſe to three famous military orders, whole 
office 

(e) Daniel, Hiſtoire de France, tom. iii. p. 426.—Rapin 
Thoyras, Hifleire d' Angleterre, tom. ii. See there the reign of 


Richard, Cæur de Lion,—Marigny, Hiftoire des Arabes, tom. 
ive p. 285, | 
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office it was to deſtroy the robbers that infeſted the public 
roads, to haraſs the Moſſems by perpetual inroads and war. 
like atchievements, to aſſiſt the poor and fick pilgrims, whom 
the devotion of the times conducted to the holy ſepulchre, and 
tc perform ſeveral other ſervices that tended to the general 
good. The firſt of theſe orders was that of the Knights of 
St. Jon of Jeruſalem, who, derived their name, and parti- 
cularly that of Heſpitallers, from an hoſpital dedicated, in 
that city ts St. John the Baptiſt, in which certain pious and 
charitable brethren were conſtantly employed in relieving and 
refreſhing with neceſſary ſupplies the indigent and diſeaſed 
pilgrims, who were daily arriving at Jeruſalem. When this 
city became the metropolis of a new kingdom, the revenues 
of the hoſpital were ſo prodigiouſly encreafed by the liberality 
of ſeveral Princes, and the pious donations of ſuch opulent per- 
ſons as frequented the /o/y places, that they far ſurpaſſed the 
. wants of thoſe whom they were deſigned to cheriſh-and re- 
lieve. Hence it was that Raymond du Puy, who was the 
ruler of this charitable houſe, offered to the King of Jeruſa- 
lem to make war upon the Mahometans at his own expence, 
ſeconded by his brethren, who ſerved under him in this fa- 
mous hoſpital. Balduin II. to whom this propoſal was made, 
accepted it readily, and the enterprize was ſolemnly approved 
of and confirmed by the authority of the Roman Pontiff, Thus, 
all of a ſudden, the world was ſurprired with the ſtrange 
transformation of a devout fraternity, who had lived remote 
from the noiſe and tumult of arms in the performance of works 
of charity and merey, into a valiant and hardy band of war- 
riors. The whole order was upon this occaſion divided into 


three 
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three claſſes ; the firſt contained the Knights, or ſoldiers of 
illuſtrious birth, who were to unſheath their ſwords in the 
Chriſtian cauſe; in the ſecond were comprehended the 
Prieſts, who were to officiate in the churches that belonged to 
the order; and in the third, the ſerving brethren, or the ſol- 
diers of low condition. This celebrated order -gave, upon 
many occaſions, eminent proofs of their reſolution and valour, 
and acquired immenſe opulence by their heroic atchievements, 
When Paleſtine was irrecoverably loſt, the Knig/ts paſſed into 
the iſle of Cyprus; they afterwards made themſelves maſters 
of the iſle of Rhodes, where they maintained themſelves for a 
long time; but being, at length driven thenge by the Turks, 
they received from the Emperor Charles * a grant of the 
iſland of Ma/ta, where their Chief, or grand Commander, 


ſtill reſides. 


AnoTnER order, which was entirely of a military nature, 
was that of the Knights Templars, ſo called from a palace, 
adjoining the temple of Jeruſalem, which was appropriated 
to their uſe for a certain time by Balduin II. The foundations 
of this order were laid at Jeruſalem, in the year 1118, by 
Hugues des Pagens, Geoffry of St. Aldemer, or St. Omer, 
as ſome will have it, and ſeven other perſons whoſe names are 
unknown; but it was not before the year 1228, that it ac- 
quired a proper degree of ſtability, by being confirmed ſo- 
lemnly in the council of Troyes, and ſubjected to a rule of diſ- 
cipline, drawn up by St. Bernard, Theſe warlike Templars 
were to deſend and ſupport the cauſe of Chriſtianity by force 
of arms, to have inſpection over the public roads, and to pro- 

111 ted 
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tect the pilgrims, who came to viſit Jeruſalem, againſt the in- 
ſults and barbarity of the Mahometans. The order flouriſhed 


for ſome time, and acquired, by the valour of its Knights, 


immenſe riches, and an eminent degree of military renown ; 
but, as their proſperity encreaſed, their vices were multipli- 
ed, and their arrogance, luxury, and inhuman cruelty roſe 
at laſt to ſuch a monſtrous height, that their privileges were 
revoked, and their order ſuppreſſed with the moſt terrible 
circumſtances of infamy and feverity, by a degree of the Pope 
and of the council of Vienne in Dauphiny, as we ſhall ſee in 
the hiſtory of the fourteenth century, The third order re- 
ſembled the firſt in this reſpect, that, though it was a mili- 
tary inſtitution, the care of the poor and the relief of the ſick 
were not excluded from the ſervices it preſcribed, Its mem- 
bers were diſtinguiſhed by the title of Teutonic Knights of St, 
Mary of Teruſalem, and as to its firſt riſe, we cannot, with 
any degree of certainty, trace it farther back than the year 
1190, during the ſiege of Accd or Plolemais. During the long 
and tedious ſiege of Aecd, ſeveral pious and charitable mer- 
chants of Bremen and Lubec, touched with compaſſion at a 
fight of the miſerics that the beſiegers ſuffered in the midſt 
of their ſucceſs, devoted themſelves entirely to the ſervice of 
the ſick and wounded ſoldiers, and erected a kind of hoſpital 
or tent, where they gave conſtant attendance to all ſuch un- 
happy objects as had recourſe to their charity. This pious un- 
dertaking was ſo agreeable to the German Princes, who were 
preſent at this terrible fiege, that they thought proper to form 
a fraternity of German Knights to bring it to a"greater degree 


of perfection. Their reſolution was highly approved of by 
the 


r 
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the Roman Pontiff Celeſtine III. who confirmed the new order 
by a Bull iſſued out the twenty-third of February, A. D. 
1192. This order was entirely appropriated to the Germans, 
and even of them none were admitted as members of it, but 
ſuch as were of an illuſtrious birth. The ſupport of Chriſti- 
anity, the defence of the Holy Land, and the relief of the poor 
and needy, were the important duties and ſervice to which 
the Teutonic Knights devoted themſelves by a ſolemn vow. 
Auſterity and frugality were the firſt characteriſtics of this 
ring order, and the Equeſtrian garment (d), with bread 
and water, were the only reward which the Knights derived 
from their generous labours. But as, according to the fate 
of human things, proſperity engenders corruption, ſo it hap- 
pened that this auſterity was of a fhort duration, and diminiſh- 
ed in proportion as the revenues and poſſeſſions of the order 
augmented. The Teutonic Knights, after their retreat from 
Paleſtine, made themſelves maſters of Pruffia, Livonia, Cour- 
land, and Semigallen ; but, in proceſs of time, their victorious 
arms received lever checks, and when the, li ight of the re- 
formation aroſe upon Germany, they were deprived of the 
richeſt provinces which they poſſeſſed in that country; though 
chey ſtill retained there a certain portion of their ancient terri- 


tories. 


d) This garment was a white mantle with a black croſs, 
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CHAP. IL 


Concerning the Doctors and Miniſters of the Church, and its form 
of Government, during this Twelfth Century, 


Wu ER EVE Rwe turn our eyes among the various 
ranks and orders of the Clergy, we perceive, in this century, 
the moſt flagrant marks of licentiouſneſs and fraud, ignorance 
and luxury, and other vices, whoſe pernicious effects were 
deeply felr both in Church and State, If we except a very 
ſmall number, who retained a ſenſe of the ſanctity of their 
vocation, and lamented the corruption and degeneracy of 
their order, it may be ſaid, with reſpect to the reſt, that 
their whole buſineſs was to ſatisfy their luſts, to multiply their 
privileges by graſping perpetually at new honours and diſtine- 
tions, to encreaſe their opulence, to diminiſh the authority, 
and to incroach upon the privileges of Princes and Magiſtrates, 
and, neglecting entirely the intereſts of religion and the cure 
of ſouls, to live in eaſe and pleaſure, and draw out their days 
in an unmanly and luxurious indolence, This appears mani- 
feſtly from two remarkable treatiſes of St. Bernard, in one 
of which he expoſes the corruption of the Pontiffs and Biſhops, 
white he deſeribes in the other the enormous crimes of the 
Monaſtic orders, whoſe !icentiouſneſs he chaſtiſes with a juſt 
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Tuk Roman Pontiffs, who were placed ſucceſſively at the 
head of the Church, governed thar ſpiritual and myſtical body 
by the maxims of worldly ambition, and thereby ſomented 
the warm conteſt that had already ariſen between the Imperial 
and Sacerdotal powers. On the one hand, the Popes not only 
maintained the opulence and authority they had already ac- 
quired, but extended their views farther, and laboured ſtre- 
nuouſly to enlarge both, though they had not all equal ſue- 
ceſs in this ambitious attempt. The European Emperors and 
Princes, on the other hand, alarmed at the ſtrides which the 
Pontiffs were making to univerſal dominion, uſed their ut- 
moſt efforts to diſconcert their meaſures, and to check their 
growing opulence and power. Theſe violent diſſenſions be- 
tween the Empire and the Prieſthood (for ſo the contending 
parties were tiled in this century) were moſt unhappy in their 
effects, which were felt throughout all the European Pro- 
vinces, Paſcal II. who had been raiſed to the Pontificate 
about the concluſion of the preceding age, ſeemed now to fit 
firm and . ſecure in the Apoſtolic Chair, without the leaſt ap- 
prehenſion from the imperial faction, whoſe affairs had taken 
an unf:vourable turn, and who had not the courage to elect 
a new Pope of their party in the place of Guibert, who died 


in the year 1100. (e) 


PascAL, 


(e) Dr. Mofheim's affirmation here muſt be ſomewhat modified 
iu order to be true; it is certain, that, after the death of Gui- 
bert, the imperial party choſe in his place a perſon named Albert, 
who, indeed, was ſeized the day of his election, and caſt into 


uriſon. Theodoric and Magnulf, were ſucceſſively choſen after 
Albert, 
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PASCAL, therefore, unwilling to let paſs unimproved the 
preſent ſucceſs of the papal ſaction, renewed, in a council aſ- 
ſembled at Rome, A. D. 1102, the decrees of his predeceſſors 
againſt inveſtitures, and the excommunications they had 
thundered out againſt Henry IV. and uſed his moſt vigorous 
endeavours to raiſe up on all ſides new enemies to that unfor- 
tunate Emperor. Henry, however, oppoſed, with great con- 
ſtancy and reſolution, the efforts of this violent Pontiff, and 
eluded with much dexterity and vigilance his perfidious ſtra- 
tagems. But his heart, wounded in the tendereſt part, loſt 
all its firmneſs and courage, when, in the year 1106, an 
unnatural ſon, under the impious pretext of religion, took up 
arms againſt his perſon and his cauſe. Henry V. ſo was this 
monſter afterwards named, ſeized his father in a moſt trea- 
cherous manner, and obliged him to abdicate the empire ; 
aſter which the unhappy Prince retired to Liege, where, de- 
ſerted by all his adherents, ke departed this life, and fo got 
rid of his miſery in the year 1106. It has been a matter of 
diſpute, whether it was the inſtigation of the Pontiff, or the 
ambitious and impatient thirſt after dominion, that engaged 
Henry V. to declare war againſt his father; nor is it, per- 
haps, eaſy to decide this queſtion with a perfect degree of 
evidence. One thing, however, is unqueſtionably certain, 
and that is, that Paſcal II. diſſolved, or rather impiouſly pre- 
rended to diſſolve, the oath of fidelity and obedience that 
Henry had taken to his father; and not only ſo, but adopted 

the 


Albert, but could not ſupport for any time their claim to the 
Pontificate. See Fleury, Hift, Eccleſ. livr, liv, Ixv. vol. xiv. 
p. 10, Brufſel; edition in 3vo. 
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the cauſe and ſupported the intereſts of this unnatural rebel 


with the utmoſt zeal, aſſiduity and fervour, 


Taz revolution, that this odious rebellion cauſed in the 
empire, was, however, much leſs favourable to the views of 
Paſcal than that lordly Pontiff expected. Henry V. could by 
no means be perſuaded to renounce his right of inwe/ting the 
Biſhops and Abbots, though he was willing to grant the right 
of election to the Canons and Monks, as was uſual before his 
time. Upon this the exaſperated Pontiff renewed, in the 
councils of Guaſtall and Troyes, the decrees that had fo often 
been 1ſſued out againſt inveſtitures, and the flame broke out 
with new force, It was, indeed, ſuſpended during a few 
years, by the wars in which Henry V. was engaged, and 
which prevented his bringing the matter to an iſſue, But no 
ſooner had he made peace with his enemies, and compoſed the 
tumults that troubled the tranquillity of the empire, than he 
ſet out for Italy with a formidable army, A. D. 1110, in 
order to put an end to the long and unhappy conteſt. He ad- 
vanced towards Rome by flow marches, while the trembling 
Pontiff, ſeeing himſelf deſtitute of all ſuccour, and reduced 
to the loweſt and moſt defenceleſs condition, propoſed to him 
the following conditions of peace: That he, on the one hand, 
ſhould renounce the right of inveſting with the ring and crofrer ; 
and that the Biſhops and Abbots ſhould, on the other hand, 
reſign and give over to the Emperor all the grants they had 
received from Charlemagne, of thoſe rights and privileges 
that belong to royalty, ſuch as the power of raifing tribute, 
coining money, and poſſeſſing independent lands and territo- 


ries, 
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ries, with other immunittes of a like nature. Theſe eonditi- 
ons were agreeable to Henry, who accordingly gave a formal! 
conſent to them in the year 1111 ; butthey were extremely 
diſpleaſing to the Italian and German Biſhops, who expreſſed 
their diſſent in the ſtrongeſt terms. Hence a terrible tumult 
aroſe in the Church of St. Peter, where the contending parties 
were aſſembled with their reſpective followers, upon which 
Henry ordered the Pope to be ſeized, and to be confined in 
the caſtle of Viterbo. After having lain there for ſome time, 
the captive Pontiff was engaged, by the unhappy circumſtances 
of his preſent condition, to enter into a new convention, by 
which he ſolemnly receded from the article of the former 
treaty that regarded inveſtitures, and confirmed to the Empe- 
ror the privilege of inaugurating the Biſhops and Abbots with 
the ring and crofrer, Thus was the peace concluded, in con- 
ſequence of which the vanquiſhed Pontift arrayed Henry 


wich the imperial diadem. 


Tuis tranſitory peace, which was the fruit of violence 
and neceſſity, was followed by greater tumults and more 
dreadful war:, than had yet afflicted the Church. Immedi- 
ately after the concluſion of this treaty, Rome was filled with 
the moſt vehement commorions, and a univerſal cry was 
raiſed againſt the Pontiff, who was accuſed of having violated, 
in a ſcandaJous manner, the duties and dignity of his ſtation, 
and of his having proſtituted the majeſty of the Church by his 
ignominious compliance with the demands of the Emperor. 
To appeaſe theſe commotions, Paſcal aſſembled, in the year 

1112, 
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1112, a council in the Church of Lateran, and there not only 
confeſſed, with the deepeſt contrition of humiliry, the fault he 
had committed in concluding ſuch a convention with the Em- 
peror, but ſubmitted moreover the decifion of that matter to 
the determination of the council, who accordingly took that 
treaty into conſideration, and ſolemnly annulled it. (f) This 
ſtep was followed by many events that gave, for a long time, 
an unfavourable turn to the affairs of the Emperor. He was 
excommunicated in many Synods and Councils both in France 
and Germany ; nay, he was placed in the black liſt of heretics, 
a denomination, which expoſed to the greateſt dangers in theſe 
ſuperſtitious and barbarous times ; (z) and, to complete his 
anxiety, he ſaw the German Princes revolting from his au- 
thority in ſeveral places, and taking up arms in the cauſe of 
the Church. To put an end to the calamities that thus afflict- 
ed the empire on all ſides, Henry ſet out a ſecond time for 
Italy, with a numerous army, inthe year 1116, and arrived 
the year following at Rome, where he aſſembled the Conſu's, 
Senators and Nobles, while the fugitive Ponriff retired to Be- 
newento. Paſcal, however, during this forced abſence, en- 
gaged the Normans to come to his aſſiſtance, and, encouraged 


K kk by 

(f) Paſcal, upon this occaſion, as Gregory VII. had formerly 

done in the caſe of Berenger, ſubmitted his proceedings and his 

authority to the judgment of a council, to which, of conſequence, 

he acknowledged his ſubordination. Nay, ſtill more, that coun» 
cil condemned his meaſures, and declared them ſcandalous. 


(g) See Gervaiſe, Dif. Sur ] Herefie des inveſtitures, which 
is the fourth of the Diſſertatiant which hs has prefixed to his 
Hiftory of the Abbot Suger, 
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by the proſpect of immediate ſuccour, prepared every thing 
for a vigorous war againft the Emperor, and attempted to: 
make himſelf maſter of Rome, But, in the midſt of theſe war- 
like preparations, which drew the attention of Europe, and: 
portended great and remarkable events, the military Ponriff 
yielded to fate, and concluded his days A. D. 1118. 


Ir will appear unqueſtionably evident to every attentive and 
impartia! obſerver of things, that the illiberal and brurtiſh 
manners of thoſe who ruled the Church were the only reaſon 
that rendered the diſpute concerning inve/titures fo violent and 
cruel, ſo tedious in its duration, and ſo unhappy in its effeQs. 
During the ſpace of fire and fifty years the Church was govern- 
ed by Monks, who, to the obſcurity of their birth, the aſpe- 
rity of their natural temper, and the unbounded rapaeity ct 
their ambition and avarice, joined that inflexible obſtinacy 
which is one of the eſſential charaCeriſtics of the Monaſtie 
Order. Hence thoſe bitter feuds, thoſe furious efforts of am- 
bition and vengeance, that diſhonoured the Church, and affli@- 


ed the ſtate during the courſe of this controverſy, 


Alx xANOER III. who was rendered ſo famous by his long 
and ſucceſsful conteſt with Frederic I. was alſo engaged in a 
warm diſpute wih Henry II. King of England, which was 
occaſioned by the arrogance of Thomas Becker, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. In the council of Clarendon, which was held 
in the year 1164, ſeveral laws were enaQed, by which the 
King's power and juriſdiction over the Clergy were accurately 


explained, 


exp 
Prit 
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explained, and the rights and privileges of the Biſhops and 
Prieſts reduced within narrower bounds. (i) Becket refuſed 
KEK 2 obedience 


(i) See Matth. Paris, Hiſtor. Major. p. 32, $3, 101, 114. 
Dav. Wilkins, Concilia Magnæ Britauniæ, tom. i. p. 434. 


Henry II. had formed the wiſe project of bringing the Cler- 
gy under the juriſdiction of the civil courts, on account of the 


ſcandalous abuſe they had made of their immunities, and the 


crimes which the eccleſaſtical tribunals let paſs with impunity. 
The Conſtitutions of Clarendon, which conſiſted of XVI Articles, 
were drawn up for this purpoſe: And as they are proper to give 
the reader a juſt idea of the prerogatives and privileges that were 
claimed equally by the King and the Clergy, and that occaſtoned 
of conſequence, ſuch warm debates between State and Church, 
it will not be altogether uſeleſs to tranſcribe them here at length. 


I. When any difference relating to the right of patronage ariſes 


between the Laity, or between the Clergy and Laity, the contro- 


verſy is to be tried and ended in the King's-Court. 


IT. Thoſe Churches which are ſees of the Crown cannot be 
granted away in perpetuity without the King's conſent, 


III. When the Clergy are charged with any miſdemeanor, and 
ſummoned by the juſticiary, they ſhall be obliged to make their 
appearance in his Court, and plead to ſuch parts of the indiQ- 
ment as ſhall be put to them; and likewiſe to fnfwer ſuch arti- 
cles in the Eccleſiaſtical Court as they ſhall be proſecuted for by 
that juriſdiction: Always provided, that the King's juſticiary 
ſhall ſend an officer to inſpedt the proceedings of the Court Chriſ- 


tian, And in caſe any clerk is convicted, or pleads guilty, 


he is to forfeit the privileges of his charaRer, and to be protected 
by the Church no longer. 


IV. No 
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obedience to theſe laws, which he looked upon as prejudicial 
to the divine rights of the Church in general, and to the pre- 


rogatives 


IV. No Archbiſhops, Biſhops, or Parſons, are allowed to de- 
part the Kingdom without a licence from the Crown; and, pro- 
vided they have leave to travel, they ſhall give ſecurity, not to 
act or ſolicit any thing during their paſſage, ſtay, or return, to 
the prejudice of the King, or Kingdom. 


V. When any of the Laity are proſecuted in the Eecleſiaſtical 
Courts, the charge ought to be proved before the Biſhops by legal 
and repntable witneſſes : and the courſe of the proceſs is to be ſo 
managed, that the Archdeacon may not loſe any part of 'his right, 
or the profits accruing to his office : and, if any offenders appear 
Akreened from proſecution upon the ſcore either of favour or qua. 
lity, the Sheriff, at the Biſhop's inſtance, ſhall order twelve ſuffi- 
cient men of the neighbourhood to make oath before the Biſhop, 
that they will diſcover the truth according to the beſt of their 
knowledge. 


VI. Excommunicated perſons ſhall not be obliged to make 
oath, or give ſecurity ro continue upon the place where they live: 
but only to abide by the judgment of the Church in order to then 
ablolution. 


VII. No perſon that holds in chief of the King, or any of his 
Barons, ſhall be excommuricated, or any of their eſtates put 
under an ixterdict, before application made to the King, pro- 
vided he is in the Kingdom, and, in caſe his Highneſs be out of 
England, then the juſticiary muſt be acquainted with the diſpute, 
in order to make fatisfattion : and thus what belongs to the cog- 
nizance of the King's Court, mult be tried there; and that which 
belongs to the Court Chriſtian, muſt be remitted to that juril- 
dition. 


VIII. 1: 
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rogatives of the Roman Pontiffs in particular. Upon this there 
aroſe a violent debate between the reſolute Monarch and the 


rebellious 


VIII. In cafe of ecclefiaſtical cauſes, the firſt ſtep is to be made 
from the Archdeacon to the Bithopz and from the Biſhop 
to the Archbiſhop; and, if the Archhiſhop fails to do juſtice, a 
farther recomſe may be had to the King, by whoſe order the con- 
troverſy is to be finally decided in the Archbiſhop's Court. Nei- 
ther ſhall it be lawful for either of the parties to move for any 
further remedy without leave from the Crown, 


IX. If a difference happens to ariſe between any Clergyman and 
Layman concerning any tenement ; and that the Clerk pretends it 
held by frank-almoine, (i, e. a tenure by divine ſervice, as Britton 
explains it) and the Layman pleads it a lay ze; in this caſe, 
the tenure ſhall be tried by the enquiry and verdict of twelve ſuffi- 
cient men of the neighbourhood, ſummoned according to the 
cuſtom of the realm. And, if the tenement or thing in contro- 
verſy ſhall be found frank-almoine, the diſpute concerning it ſhall 
be tried in the Eccleſiaſtical Court. But, if it is brought in a 
lay-fee, the ſuit ſhall be followed in the King's Courts, unleſs 
both the Plaintiff and Defendant hold the tenement in queition of 
the ſame Biſhop ; in which caſe, the cauſe ſhall be tried in the 
Court of ſuch Biſhop or Baron, with this farther proviſo, that he 
who is ſeized of the thing in controverſy, ſhall not be diſſeiſed, 
hanging the ſuit (i. e. during the ſuit, pendente lite) upon the 
ſcore of the verdict above-mentioned, 


X, He who holds of the King in any City, Caſtle, or Borough, 
or reſides upon any of the demeſne-lands of the Crown, in caſe 
he is cited by the Archdeacon or Biſhop to anſwer any miſbeha- 
viour belonging to their cognizance; it he refuſes to obey their 
ſummons, and ſtand to the ſentence of the Court, it ſhall be law- 
ful for the ordinary to put him under an interdict, but not to ex- 
communicate him, till the King's principal officer of the town 

tal! 
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rebellious Prelate, which obliged the latter to retire into 
France, where Alexander III. was at that time in a kind of 


exile, 


mall be pre-acquainted with the caſe, in order to enjoin him to 
make ſatis faction to the Church. And, if ſuch officer or magiſ- 
trate ſhall fail in his duty, he ſhall be fined by the King's Judges, 
And then the Biſhop may exert his diſcipline on the refractory per- 
fon as he thinks fit. 


YI. All Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and Eccleſiaſtical perſons, who 
hold ef the King in chief, and the tenure of a Barony, are for 
tat reaſon obliged to appear before the King's Juſtices and Mi- 
niſters, to anſwer the duties of their tenure, and to obſerve all the 
uſages and cuſtoms of the realm; and, like other Barons, are 
bound to be preſent in the King's-Court, till ſentence is to be 
pronounced {or the loſing of life or limbs. 


XII. When any Archbiſhoprick, Biſhoprick, Abby, or Prio- 
ry of Royal foundation, becomes vacant, the King is to make ſei- 
zure : from which time, all the profits and iſſues are to be paid into 
the Exchequer, as if they were the demeſne-lands of the Crown, 
And when it is determined the vacancy ſhall be filled up, the 
Ring is to ſummon the moſt conſiderable perſons of the chapter to 
Court, and the election is to be made in the Chapel-royal, with 
the conſent of our Sovereign Lord the King, and by the ad- 
vice of ſuch perſons of the Government, as his Highneſs ſhall 
think fit to make uſe of, At which time, the perſon elected, be- 
fore his conſecration, ſhall be obliged to do homage ard fealty 
to the King, and to his liege Lord ; which homage ſhall be per- 
formed in the uſual form, with a clauſe for ſaving the privilege of 
nis Order, 


XIII. If any of the temporal Barons, or great men, ſhall en- 
croach upon the rights or property of any Archbiſhop, Biſhop, 
or Archdracon, and refuſe to make ſatisfaction for wrong done 

by 
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exile, This Pontiff and the King of France interpoſed their 
good offices in order to compole theſe differences, in which 
they ſucceeded ſo far, after much trouble and difficulty, as 
to encourage Becket to return into England, where he was 
re-inſtated in his forfeited dignity. But the generous and in- 
dulgent proceeding of his Sovereign towards him were not 
ſufficient to conquer his arrogant and rebellious obſtinacy in 
maintaining, what he called, the privileges of the Church, 
nor could he be induced by any means to comply with the 


riews and meaſures of Henry. The conſequences of this in- 


by themſelves or their tenants, the King ſhall do juſtice to the 
party aggrieved, And, if any perſon ſhall diſſeize the King of 
any part of his lands, or treſpaſs upon his prerogative, the Arch- 
biſhops, Biſhops, and Archdeacons ſhall call him to an account, 
and oblige him to make the Crown reſtitution. i. e. They wwere to 
excommunicate ſuch diſſeixers and injurious perſons in caſe they 
proved refractory and incorrigible. 


XIV. The goods and chattels of thoſe who lie under forfeitures 
for felony or treaſon are not to be detained in any Church or 
Church-yard, to ſecure them againſt ſeizure and juſtice; becauſe 
ſuch goods are the King's property, whether they are lodged with- 
in the precin&s of a Church or without it. 


XV. All actions and pleas of debts, though never fo ſolemn 
in the circumſtances of the contract, ſhall be tried in the King's» 
Courts. 


XVI. The ſons of Copy- -holders are not to be ordained without 
the conſent of the lord of the Manor where they were born. 


Such 
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flexible reſiſtance were fatal to the haughty Prelate, for he 
was, ſoon after his return to England, aſſaſſinated before the 
altar, while he was at veſpers in his cathedral, by four per- 
ſons. (k) This event produced warm debates between the 
Ring of England and the Roman Pontiff, who gained his point 
ſo far as to make the ſuppliant Monarch undergo a ſevere 
courſe of penance, in order to expiate a crime of which he 
was conſidered as the principal promoter, while the mur- 
dered Prelate was ſolemnly enrolled in the higheſt rank of 


Saints and Martyrs, in the year 1173. 
It 


Such were the Articles of the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, againſt 
the greateſt part of which the Pope proteſted. They were ſigned 
by the Engliſh Clergy and alſo by Becket. The latter, however, 
repented of what he had done, and, retiring from Court, ſul- 
pended himſelf from his office in the Church for about forty days, 
till he received abſolution from Alexander III. who was then at 
Sens. His averſion to theſe articles manifeſted itſelf by an open 
rebellion againſt his Sovereign, in which he diſcovered his true 
character, as a moſt daring, turbulent, vindictive, aud arrogant 
Prieſt, whoſe miniſtry was ſolely employed in extending the deſ- 
potic dominion of Romer, and whoſe fixed purpoſe was to aggran- 
dize the Church upon the ruins of the ſtate. See Collier's Ecclz- 


ſeaſlical Hiftory, vol. i. xuth century. 


(k) Henry in an unguarded moment, when, after having re- 
ceived new affronts, notwithſtanding the reconciliation he had 
effected with ſo much trouble and condeſcenfion, expreſſed 
tumſelf to this purpoſe : Am I not unhappy that, among the num- 
bers, who are attached to my intereſts, and employed in my ſer- 
vice, there is none poſſeſſed of ſpirit enough to reſent the affronts 
evhick I em con:flantly receiving frem a miſerable Pri? Theſe 


words, 
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IT was not only by force of arms, but alſo by uninterrupt- 


ell efforts of dexterity and artifice, by wiſe councils and pru- 


dent laws, that Alexander III. maintained the pretended 
rights of the Church, and extended the authority of the Ro- 
man Pontiffs, For in the third council of the Lateran, held 
at Rome A. D. 1179, the following decrees, among many 
others upon different ſubjects, were paſſed by his advice and 
authority: Iſt, That in order to put an end to the confuſion 
and diſſenſions, which ſo often accompanied the election of 
the Roman Pontiffs, the right of election ſhould not only be 
veſted in the Cardinals alone, but alſo that the perſon, in 
whoſe favour two thirds of the college of Cardinals veſted, 
ſhould be conſidered as the lawful and duly elected Pontiff. 
This law is ſtil] in force; it was therefore from the time of 
Alexander that the election of the Pope acquired that form 
which it ſtill retains, and by which not only the people, but 
alſo the Roman Clergy, are excluded entirely from all ſhare 
in the honour of conferring that important dignity. IIdly. A 
ſpiritual war was declared againſt Heretics, whoſe num- 


AM bers 


words, indeed, were not pronounced in vain. Four gentlemen 
of the court, whoſe names were Fitz-Urje, Tracy, Britton and 
Morwille, murdered Becket in his chapel, and thus performed, 
in a licentious and criminal manner, an action which the laws 
might have commanded with juſtice. The King, ſuſpeAing the 
deſign of the four gentlemen above-mentioned, by ſome mena- 
cing expreſſions they had dropt, „ diſpatched (ſays Mr. Hume) 
© a meſſenger after them, charging them to attempt nothing a2 
*« gainſt the perſon of the Primate. But theſe orders came too 
late.“ See his Hifory of England, vol, i. p. 294. 
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bers increaſing conſiderably about this time, created mnch 
diſturbance in the Church in general, and infeſted, in a more 
particular manner, ſeveral provinces in France, which groan- 


ed under the fatal diſſenſions that accompanied the propagation 


of their errors. (I) IIIdly. The right of recommending and 


nominating to the faintly order was alſo taken away from 
councils and biſhops, and canonization was ranked among the 
greater and more important cauſes, the cognizance of which 
belonged to the Pontiff alone. To all this we muſt not for- 
get to add, that the power of creating new kingdoms, which 
had been claimed by the Pontiffs from the time of Gregory VII. 
was not only aſſumed, but alſo exerciſed, by Alexander in a 
remarkable inſtance ; for in the year 1179, he conferred the 
title of King, with the enſigns of royalty, upon Alphonſo J. 
Duke of Portugal, who, under the Pontificate of Lucius Il, 
had rendered his province tributary to the Roman See. (m) 


Urox 


(1) See Natalis Alexander, Select. Hiftor, Eccles, Capit. Sec. 
xii. Dif, ix. p. $19. where he treats particularly concerning this 
council. See alſo tom. vi. part ii. Conciliorum Harduini, p. 1671. 


(m) Baronius, Annal. ad A. 1179. Innocent III. Epiftolz, 
lib. ep. xlix. p. 54+ tom. i. ed Baluzian, 


Alphonſo had been declared, by his victorious army, King 
of Portugal, in the year 1136, in the midſt of the glorious 
exploits he had performed in the war againſt the Moors; fo that 
Alexander III. did no more than confirm this title by an arrogant 
bull, in which he treats that excellent Prince as his vaſſal. 


Aina 


IN 
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Uron the death of Alexander, Urbald, Biſhop of Oftia, 
otherwiſe known by the name of Lucius III. was raiſed to 
the Pontificate, A. D. 1181, by the ſuffrages of the cardi- 


nals alone, in conſequence of the law mentioned above. 


The admimitration of this new Pontiff was embittered by violent 
tumults aud ſeditions; for he was twice driven out of the 
city by the Romans, who could not bear a Pope that was 
elected, in oppoſition to the antient cuſtom, without the know- 
ledge and conſent of the Clergy and people. In the midſt of 
theſe troubles he died at Verona in the year 1185, and was 
ſucceeded by Hubert Crivelli, Biſnop of Milan, who aſſum- 
ed the title of Urban III. and without having tranſacted any 
thing worthy of mention during his ſhort Pontificate, died of 
grief in the year 1187, upon hearing that Saladin had made 
himſelf maſter of Jeruſalem, Celeſtine III. (n) makes a ſhining 
figure in hiſtory ; for he thundered his excommunications 
againſt the Emperors Henry VI. and Leopold, Duke of 
Auſtria, on account of their having ſeized and impriſoned 
Richard I. King of England, as he was returning from the 
Holy Land; he alſo ſubjected to the ſame malediction Al- 
phonſo X. King of Galicia and Leon, on account of an inceſ- 
tuous marriage into which that Prince had entered, and com- 
manded Philip Auguſtus, King of France, to re- admit to 
the conjugal ſtate and honours of Ingelburg his Queen, whom 
he had divorced for reaſons unknown ; though this order, in- 

LII 2 deed, 


(n) Whoſe name was Hyacinth, a native of Rome, and a car- 


4inal deacon, 
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deed, produced but little effect. (o) But the moſt illuſtrious 
and reſolute Pontiff, that filled the Papal chair during this 
century, and whoſe exploits made the greateſt noiſe in Eu- 
rope, was Lotharius, Count of Segni, Cardinal Deacon, 
otherwiſe known by the name of Innocent III. The arduous 
undertakings and bold atchievements of this eminent Pontiff, 
who was placed at the head of the Church in the year 1198, 
belong to the hiſtory of the following century. 


Ir from the ſeries of Pontiffs that ruled the Church in this 
century, we deſcend to the other Eccleſiaſtical Orders, ſuch 
as the Biſhops, Prieſts and Deacons, the moſt diſagreeable 
objects will be exhibited to our view. The unanimous voice 
of the hiſtorians of this age, as well as the laws and decrees of 
ſynods and councils declare, loudly the groſs ignorance, the 
odious frauds, and the flagitious crimes, that reigned among 
the different Monks and orders of the Clergy now mentioned. 
Tt is not therefore at all ſurprizing, that the Monks, whoſe 
rules of diſcipline obliged them to a regular method of living, 
and placed them out of the way of many temptations to licen- 
tiouſneſs, and occaſions of ſinning, to which the Epiſcopal 
and Sacerdotal orders were expoſed, were held in higher 
eſteem than they were. The reign of corruption became, 
however, fo general, that it reached at laſt even to Convents; 


and 


(0) It was in conſequence of the vigorous and terrible proceed- 
ings of Innocent III. that the reuuion between Philip and Ingel- 
burg was accompliſhed. See [Hiſtoire de France, par Abbe 
Veily, tom. in. p. 367, 368, 369, 
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and the Monks, who were gaining wich the moſt ardent ef- 
forts the ſummit of Eccleſiaſtical power and authority, and 
who beheld both the /ecular Clerks and the regular Canons 
with averſion and contempt (p), began in many places, to 
degenerate from that ſanctity of manners, and that exact obe- 
dience to their rules of diſcipline, by which they had former- 
ly been diſtinguiſhed, and to exhibit to the people ſcandalous 


examples of immorality and vice. (q) 


(p) See Ruperti Epiſtola in Martene Theſaur. Anecd. tom. i, 
p. 285. This writer prefers the Monks before the Apoſtles. 


(q) See Bernard. Conſideration, ad Eugenium, lib. iii. cap. iv. 
See alſo the Speculum Stultorum, or Brunellies, a Poem, com- 
poled by Nigel Wireker, an Engliſh Bard of no mean reputation, 
who lived about the middle of the xiith century. In this poem, 
of which ſeveral editions have been publiſhed, the different orders 
of Monks are ſeverely cenſured; the Carthuſians alone have eſ- 
caped the Keen and virulent fatire of this witty writer, 
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+ & H. 


Concerning the Doctrine of the Chriſtian Church in the 


Twelfth Century. 


Wir EN we conſider the multitude of cauſes which 
united their influence in obſcuring the luſtre of genuine Chriſ- 
tianity, and corrupting it by a profane mixture of the inven- 
tions of ſuperſticious and deſigning men with its pure and ſub- 
lime doctrines, it will appear ſurprizing, that the religion of 
Jeſus was not totally extinguiſhed. All orders contributed, 
though in different ways, to corrupt the native purity of true 
religion. The Roman Fontiffs led the way: they would not 
ſuffer any doctrines that had the ſmalleſt tendency to diminiſh 


their deſpotie authority; but obliged the public teachers to 


interpret the precepts of Chriſtianity in ſuch a manner, as 


to render them ſubſervient to the ſupport of papal dominion and 
tyranny. This order was ſo much the more terrible, in that ſuch 
as refuſed to comply with it, and to force the words of ſerip- 
ture into ſignifications totally oppoſite to the intention of its Di- 
vine Author, ſuch, in a word, as had the courage to place the 
authority of the goſpel above that of the Roman Pontiffs, and 
to conſider it as the ſupreme rule of their conduct, were an- 
ſwered with the formidable arguments of fire and ſword, and 
received death iu the moſt cruel forms, as the fruit of their 


ſincerity 
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fincerity and reſolution. The Prieſts and Monks contributed, 
in their way, to disfigure the beautiful ſimplicity of religion; 
and, finding it their intereſt to keep the people in the groſſeſſ 
ignorance and darkneſs, dazzled their feeble eyes with the lu- 
dicrous pomp oi a gaudy worſhip, and led them to place the 
whole of religion in vain ceremonies, bodily auſterities and 
exerciſes, and particularly in a blind and ſtupid veneration 
for the Clergy. The ſcholaſtic doctors, who confidered the 
deciſions of the Ancients and the precepts of the Dialecticians, 
as the great rule and criterion of truth, inſtead of explaining 
the doctrines of the goſpel, mined them by degrees, and 
ſunk divine truth under the ruins of a captious philoſophy ; 
while the Myſtics, running into the oppoſite extreme, main- 
tained, that the ſouls of the truly pious were incapable of any 
ſpontaneous motions, and could only be moved by a divine 
impulſe ; and thus not only ſet limits to the pretenſions of 
reaſon, but excluded it entirely from religion and morality ; 


nay, in ſome meaſure, denied its very exiſtence. 


Tue conſequences of all this were ſuperſtition and ignorance, 
which were ſubſtiruced in the place of true religion, and 
reigned over the multitude with an univerſal ſway. Relics, 
which were for the moſt part fictitious, or at leaſt uncertain, 
attracted more powerfully the confidence of the people, than 
the merits of Chriſt, aad were ſuppoſed by many ro be more 
effectual than the prayers offered to Heaven through the me- 
diation and interceſſion of that divine Redeemer, (r) The 

opulent, 

(r) See Guibert de Novigento, De pignoribus (fo were relics 


called) Sanftorum, in his works publiſhed by Dacherius, p. 327. 
here 
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opulent, whoſe circumſtances enabled them either to ereq 
new temples, ' or to repair and embelliſh the old, were looked 
upon as the happieſt of all mortals, and were conſidered as the 
moſt intimate friends of the Moſt High. While they, whom 
poverty rendered incapable of ſuch pompous acts of liberality, 
contributed to the multiplication of religious edifices by their 
bodily labours, cheerfully performed the ſervices that beafts 
of burden are uſually employed in, ſuch as carrying ſtones 


and drawing waggons, and expected to obtain eternal ſalvation 


by theſe voluntary and painful efforts of miſguided zeal. (+) 
The Saints had a greater number of worſhippers than the Su- 
preme Being and Saviour of mankind ; nor did theſe ſuperſti- 


tious worſhippers trouble their heads about that knotty queſti- 


on, which occaſioned much debate and many laborious diſ- 
quiſitions in ſucceeding times, viz. How the inhabitants of 
Heawven came to the knotwledge of the prayers and ſupplications 
that were addreſſed to them from the earth ? This queſtion was 
prevented in this century by an opinion, which the Chriſtians 


had received from their Pagan anceſtors, that the inhabitants 


of Heaven deſcended often from above, and frequented the 


places, in which they had formerly taken pleaſure during 
their 


where be attacks, with judgment and dexterity, the ſuperſtition of 


theſe miſerable times. 


(s) See Haymon's Treatiſe concerning this cuſtom, publiſhed 
by Mabillon, at the end of the ſixth tom, of his Annal. Bene- 
dict. See alſo theſe Annals, p. 392. 


mu 
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their reſidence upon earth. (t) To finiſh the horrid portrait 
of ſuperſtition, we ſhall only obſerve that the ſtupid credulity 
of the people in this century went ſo far, that when any per- 
ſon, either through the frenzy of a diſordered imagination, 
or with a deſign to deceive, publiſhed the dreams or viſions, 
which they fancied, or pretended, they had from above, the 
multitude reſorted to the new oracle, and reſpected its deci- 
ſions as the commands of God, who, in this way, was pleaſed, 
as they imagined, to communicate counſel, inftruQion, and 
the knowledge of his will to men. This appears, to mention 
no other examples, from the extraordinary reputation, which 
the two famous prophereſſes, Hildegard, Abbeſs of Bingen, 
and Elizabeth of Schonauge, obtained in Germany. (u) This 
univerſal reign of ignorance and ſuperſtition was dexterouſly, 
yet baſely, improved by the rulers of the Church, to fill 
their coffers, and to drain the purſes of the deluded multitude. 
And, indeed, all the various ranks and orders of the Clergy, 
had each their peculiar method of fleecing the, people. The 
Biſhops, when they wanted money for their private pleaſures, 


M m m or, 


(t) As a proof that this aſſertion is not without foundation, we 
ſhall tranſcribe the following remarkable paſſage of the life of St. 
Altman, Biſhop of Padua, as it ſtands in the Tengnagl's Collect. 
Vet. Monumentor. p. 41. Vos licet, ſancti Domini, ſomns veſtro 
requieſcatis—haud tamen crediderim, ſpiritus veſtros deeffe locis, 
gud vi ventes tanta dewotione conſtruxiſtis et dilexiflts. Credo ves 
adeſſe cunttis illic degentibus, aftare videlicet orantibus, ſuccur- 
rere laborantibus, et vota fingulorum in conſpectu divina najeſta- 
tis promovere. 


cu) See Mabillon, Annales Benedict. tom. vi. p. 431, 329. 
554. 
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or, ſor the exigencies of the Church, granted to their flock 
the power of purchaſing the remiſſion of the penalties impoſed 
upon tranſgreſſors by a ſum of money, which was to be applied 
to certain religious purpoſes; or, in other words, they pub- 
liſhed indulgences, which became an inexhauſtible ſource of 
opulence to the Epiſcopal Orders, and enabled them, as is 
well known, to form and execute the moſt difficult ſchemes 
for the enlargement of their authority, and to erect a multi- 
tude of ſacred edifices, which augmented conſiderably the 
external pomp and ſplendor of the Church. (w) The Abbots 
and Monks, who were not qualified to grant indulgences, had 
recourſe to other methods of enriching their convents. They 
carried about the country the carcaſſes and relics of the 
Saints in ſolemn proceſſion, and permitted the multitude to 
behold, touch, and embrace theſe ſacred and lucrative re- 
mains, at certain fixed prices. The Monaſtic Orders gained 
often as much by this raree-ſhow, as the Biſhops did by their 
indulgences. (x) When the Roman Ponriffs caſt an eye upon 
the immenſe treaſures that the inferior rulers of the Church 


were accumulating by the fale of indulgences, they thought 
proper 


(w) Stephanus, Obazinenſis in Baluzn Miſcellan. tom. iv. ps 
139. Mabiilon, Aznal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 535, &c. 


(x) Wefind in the records of this century innumerable examples 
of this method of extorting contributions from the multitude. See 
the Chronteen Contulenſe in Dacherii Spicilegio Veter. Scriptor. 
tom. ii. p. 354. Jia Sta. Romana, ibid. p. 1379. Mabillon, 
Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 342, 644.— ia Sanctor. Menſis 
Mali, tom. vii p. 533, where we have an account of a long jour- 
ney made by the relicks of St. Marculus —Mabillon, Ada SFanc- 
*or, Ord, Beucilict. tom. vi. p. 319, 520, and tem, ii. p. 73% 
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proper to limit the power of the Biſhops in remitting the pe- 
nalties impoſed upon tranſgreſſors, and afſumed almoſt en- 
tirely, this profitable traffic to themſelves. In conſequence of 
this new meaſure, the court of Rome became the general ma- 
gazine of indulgences; and the Pontiffs, wken either the 
wants of the Church, the emptineſs of their coffers, or the 
demons of artifice, prompted them to look out for new ſubſi- 
dies, publiſhed, not only an univerſal, but alſo a complete, 
or what they call a plenary remiſſion of all the temporal pains 
and penalties, which the Church had annexed to certain 
tranſgreſſions, They went ſtill farther; and not only re- 
mitted the penalties, which the civil and eccleſiaſtical laws 
had enacted againfl tranſgreſſors, but audaciouſly uſurped the 
authority which belongs to God alone, and impiouſly pre- 
tended to aboliſh even the puniſhments which are reſerved in 
a future ſtate for the workers of iniquity ; a ſtep this, which 
the Biſhops, with all their avarice and preſumption, had 
never once ventured to take. (y) 


Tux Pontiffs firſt employed this pretended prerogative in 
promoting the holy war, and ſhed abroad their indulgences, 
though with a certain degree of moderation, in order to en- 
courage the European Princes to form new expeditions ſor tlie 

M m m 2 conqueſt 


{y) Morinus, De 'adminiſiratiane ſacramenti pænitentia, lib. 
*. cap. XX, xxi, xxii, p. 768.—Rich. Simon, Biblioth. Critique, 
tom. iii. cap. xxxiii. p. 371.—Mabillon, Pref. ad Acta Santtor, 
Sec. v. Actor. Sandor. Benedict. p. 54, not to ſpeak of the Pro- 
teſtant writers, whom I deſignedly paſs over. 
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conqueſt of Paleſtine; but, in proceſs of time, the charm of 
indulgences was practiſed upon various occaſions of much lefs 
conſequence, and merely with a view to filthy lucre. (2) 
Their introduction, among other things, deſtroyed the credit 
and authority of the ancient Canonical and Eccleſiaſtical diſci- 
pline of penance, and occaſioned the removal and ſuppreſſion 
of the Penitentials, (a) by w hich the reins were let looſe to 
every kind of vice. Such proceedings ſtood much in need of 
a plauſible defence, but this was impoſſible. To juſtify there- 
fore theſe ſcandalous m eaſures of the Pontiffs, a moſt mon- 
ſtrous and abſurd doctrine was now invented, which was mo- 
dified and embelliſhed by St. Thomas in the following centu- 
ry, and which contained among others the following enormi 
ries z © That there actually exiſted an immenſe treaſure of 
<< merit, compoſed of the pious deeds and virtuous actions, 
„ which the Saints had performed beyond what was neceſſary 
„ for their own ſalvation, (b) and which were therefore ap- 
«« plicable to the benefit of others; that the guardian and 
« diſpenſer of this precious treaſure was the Roman Pontiff ; 


« and 


(2) Muratori Antig. Ital. medii evi. tom. v. p. 761.—Fravc, 


Pagi. Breviar. Rom. Pontif. tom. ii. p. 60.——Theod. Ruinar' 


Vita Urbani II. p. 231. tom. iii. Opp. Poſthum. 


(a) The penitential was a book, in which the degree and kind 


of penance that were annexed to each crime, were regiſtered. 


(b) Theſe works are known by the namy of I's, +: Super: 
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« and that, of conſequence, he was empowered to aſſgn to 
* ſuch as he thought proper, a portion of this inexhauſtible 
“ ſource of merit, ſuitable to their reſpective guilt, and ſuf- 
« ficient to deliver them from the puniſhment due to their 
« crimes.” It is a moſt deplorable mark of the power of ſu- 
perſtition, that a doctrine, ſo abſurd in its nature, and ſo 
pernicious in its effects, ſhould yet be retained and defended 
in the Church of Rome, 


CH 43 
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CHAP, IV. 


Concerning the Rites and Ceremonies uſed in the Church durirg 
this Twelfth Century. 


Th E rites and ceremonies uſed in divine worſhip, both 
public and private, were now greatly augmented among the 
Greeks, and the ſame ſuperſtitious paſſion for the introduction 
of new obſervances, diſcovered itſelf in all the Eaſtern 
Churches. The Grecian, Neſtorian, and Jacobite Pontiffs, 
that were any way remarkable for their credit or ambition, 
were deſirous of tranſmitting their names to poſterity by the 
invention of ſome new rite, or by ſome ſtriking change intro- 
duced into the method of worſhip that had hitherto prevailed, 
This was, indeed, almoſt the only way left to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in an age, where all ſenſe of the excellence of ge- 
nuine religion and ſubſtantial piety being almoſt totally oſt, 
the whole care and attention of an oftentatious Clergy, and a 
{uperſtitious multitude, were employed upon that round of 
external ceremonies and obſervances that were ſubſtituted in 
cheir place. Thus ſome attempted, though in vain, to ren- 
der their names immortal, by introducing a new method of 
-eading or reciting the prayers of the Church ; others changed 
the Church muſic ; others, again, tortured their inventions 


20 find out ſome new mark of veneration, that might be offer- 
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ed to the relics and images of the Saints; while ſeveral Ee- 
cleſiaſties did not diſdain to employ their time, with the moſt 
ſerious aſſiduity, in embelliſhing the garments of the Clergy, 
and in forming the motions and poſtures they were to obſerve, 


and the looks they were to aſſume, in the celebration of divine 
worſhip, 


We may learn from the book De divinis officiis, compoſed 
by the famous Rupert, or Robert, of Duytz, what were the 
rites in uſe among the Latins during this century, as alſo the 
reaſons on which they were founded. According to the plan 
we follow, we cannot here enlarge upon the additions that 
were made to the doctrinal parts of religion. We ſhall 
therefore only obſerve, that the enthuſiaſtic veneration for the 
Virgin Mary, which had been hitherto carried to ſuch an 
exceſſive height, increaſed now inſtead of diminiſhing, ſince 
her dignity at this time was conſiderably augmented by the 
new fiction or invention relating to her immaculate conception. 
For though St. Bernard and others oppoſed with vigour this 
chimerical notion, yet their efforts were counteracted by the 
ſuperſtitious fury of the deluded multitude, whoſe judgment 
prevailed oyer the counſels of the wife. So that about the 
year 1138, there was a ſolemn feſtival inſtituted in honour of 
this pretended conception, though we know not with any de- 
gree of certainty, by whoſe authority it was firſt eſtabliſhed, 


gor in what place it was firſt celebrated. 
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Or all the ſects that aroſe in this century, none was more 
diſtinguiſhed by the reputation it acquired, by the multitude 
of its votaries, and the teſtimony which its bittereſt enemies 
bore to the probity and innocence of its members, than that 
of the Waldenſes, ſo called from their parent and founder 
Peter Waldus. This ſe& was known by different denomina- 
tions. From the place where it firſt appeared, its members 
were called the poor men of Lions, (e) or Leoniſts, and, 
from the wooden ſhoes which its doctors wore, and a certain 
mark that was imprinted upon theſe ſhoes, they were called 
Inſabbatati, or Sabbatati. (d) The origin of this famous 
ſect was as follows: Peter, an opulent merchant of Lions, 
ſurnamed Valilenſis, or Validiſius, from Faux, or Valdun, 
a town in the marquiſate of Liens, being extremely zealous 
for the advancement of true piety and chriſtian knowledge, 


employed 


ce) They were called Leonifts from Leona, the ancient name 
of Lyons, where their ſect took its riſe, The more eminent per- 
ſons of that ſe& manifeſted their progreſs towards perfection by the 
ſimplicity and meanneſs of their outward appearance, Hence, 
among other things, they wore wooden ſhoes, which in the 
French language are termed ſabots, and had imprinted upon theſe 
ſhoes the ſign of the croſs, to diſtinguiſh themſelves from other 
Chriſtians; and it was on thele accounts that they acquired the 
denominations of ſabbatati and inſabbatati. See Du Freſne 
Gloſſarium Latin. medii evi. vi. voce Sabbatati, p. 4.—Nicol, 
Eumerici Directorium Ingquifitorum, part III. N. 112, &c. 


cd) See Steph. de Borbonne De ſeptem donis ſpiritus janu#i, 
in Echard & Quetif. Bibliotheca Scriptor. Dominicanor. tom. i. 
p. 192 —Anonym. Tradtatio de Heref Paupcrum de Lugduno, 
in Martere Theſauro Anecdotor. tom. v. p. 1777» 
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employed a certain prieſt (e), about the year 1160, in tranſ- 
lating from Latin into French the Four Goſpels, with other 
books of the Holy Scriptures, and the moſt remarkable ſenten- 
ces of the ancient doQors, which were ſo highly eſteemed in 
this century, But no ſooner had he peruſed thoſe ſacred books 
with a proper degree of attention, than he perceived that the 
religion, which was now taught in the Roman Church, dif- 
ſered totally from that which was originally inculcated by 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles. Struck with this glaring eontradic- 
tion between the doctrines of the Pontiffs and the truths of 
the Goſpel, and animated with a pious zeal for promoting 
his own ſalvation and that of others, he abandoned his mer- 
cantile vocation, diſtributed his riches among the poor (f ), 
and forming an aſſociation with other pious men, who had 
adopted his ſentiments and his turn of devotion, he began, in 
the year 1180, to aſſume the quality of a public teacher, and 
to inſtruct the multitude in the doQrines and precepts of 
Chriſtianity, The Archbiſhop of Lions, and the other rulers 
of the Church in that province, oppoſed, with vigour, this 
new doctor in the exerciſe of his miniſtry, But their oppoſiti- 
on was unſucceſsful ; for the purity and ſimplicity which 
theſe good men taught, the ſpotleſs innocence which ſhone 
forth in their lives and actions, and the noble contempt of 
riches and honours which was conſpicuous in the whole of 


Nnn their 


(e) This Prieſt was called Stephanus de Eviſa. 


(f) It was on this account that the Waldenſes were called 
Fauvres di Lions, or Poor men of Liens. 
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their conduct and converſation, appeared ſo engaging to alt 
ſuch as had any true ſenſe of piety, that the number of their 
diſciples and followers increafed from day to day to day. (g) 

They 


(g) Certain writers give different accounts of the origin of the 
Waldenſes, and ſuppoſe they were ſo called from the walkes in 
which they had refided for many ages before the birth of Peter 
Waldus. But thoſe writers have no authority to ſupport this 
aſſertion, and beſides this they are refuted amply by the beſt hiſ- 
torians. I don't mean to deny, that there were in the Vallies of 
Piedmont, long before this period, a ſet of men who differed 
widely from the opinions adopted and inculcated by the Church 
of Rome, and whoſe doctrine reſembled, in many reſpects that 
of the Waldenſes; all that I maintain is, that theſe inhabitants 
of the Yallies above-mentioned are to be carefully diſtinguiſhed 
from the Waldenſes, who, according to the unanimous voice of 
hiſtory, were originally inhabitants of Zyons, and derived their 
name from Peter Waldus, their founder and chief. We may 
venture to affirm the contrary with the learned Beza and other 
writers of note; for it ſeems evident from the beſt records, that 
Valdus derived his name from the true Valdenſes of Piedment, 
whoſe doctrine he adopted, and who were known by the names 
of Vaudois and Valdenſes, before he or his immediate followers 
exiſted. If the YValdenſss or Waldenſes had derived their name 
from any eminent teacher, it would probably have been from 
Valdo, who was remarkable for the purity of his doctrine in the 
IXth century, and was the cotemporary and chief counſellor of 
Berengarius, But the truth is, that they derive their name from 
their Yallies in Piedmont, which in their language are called 
Vaux, hence Vaudois, their true name; hence Peter or (as others 
call him) John of Lyons, was called in Latin Yaldus, becauſe 
he had adopted their doctrine; and hence the term Valdenſes and 
Waldenſes uſed by thoſe, who write in Engliſh or Latin, in the 
place of Yaugois. The bloody Inquiſitor Reinerus Sacco, who 
exerted ſuch a furious zeal for the deſtruction of the Faldenſes, 
lived but about 80 years after Yaldus of Lyons, and muſt there- 

fore 


the 
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They accordingly formed religious aſſemblies, firſt in Fance, 
and afterwards in Lombardy, from whence they propagated 
their ſect throughout the other provinces of Europe with in- 
credible rapidity, and with ſuch invincible fortitude, that 
neither fire nor ſword, nor the moſt cruel inventions of merci- 


leſs perſecution, could damp their zeal, or entirely ruin 
their cauſe, (h) 


Nnnz2 Tas 


fore be ſuppoſed to know whether or not he was the real founder 
of the Valdenſes or Leonifisz and yet it is remarkable that he 
ſpeaks of the Leonifis (mentioned by Dr. Moſheim in the preced- 
ing page 438, as ſynonymous with Waldenſes) as a ſect that had 
flouriſhed above goo years; nay mentions authors of note, who 
make their antiquity remount to the Apoſtolic age. See the ac- 
count given of Sacco's book by the Jeſuit Greſter, in the Biblio- 
theca Patrum. I know not upon what principle Dr. Moſheim 
maintains, that the inhabitants of the Yallies of Piedmont are to 
be carefully diſtinguiſhed from the Valdenſes; and I am per ſuad- 
ed, that whoever will be at the pains to read attentively the and, 
25th, 26th, and 27th chapters of the firſt book of Leger's Hifloire 
Generale des Egliſes Vaudoiſes, will find this diſtinRion entirely 
groundleſs.— When the Papiſts aſk us where our religion was 
before Luther? we generally anſwer in the Bible; and we an- 
ſwer well. But to gratify their taſte for tradition and human 
authority, we may add to this anſwer, and in the Vallies of 
Piedmont, 


ch) See the following ancient writers, who have given ac- 
counts of the ſect in queſtion, to wit, Sachoni Summa contra 
Valdenſes. — Monetz Summa contra Cartharos et Valdenſes, 
publiſhed by Martene, in his Theſaur. Anecdot. tom. v. p. 1777. 
—Pilickdorfteus contra Valdenſes, t. xxv. B. B. Max. Patr.— 
Add to theſe authors, Jo. Leger Hiſtoire Generale des Egliſes 
Jaudoiſes, liv. i, ch. xiv p. 136. Jo Paul Perrin Hiftorre des 
Vaudois, 
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Taz attempts of Peter Waldus and his ſollowers were nei- 
ther employed nor deſigned to introduce new doctrines into 
the Church, nor to propoſe new articles of faith to Chriſtians, 
All they aimed at was, to reduce the form of Eccleſiaſtical 
government, and the lives and manners both of che Clergy and 
People, to that amiable ſimplicity, and that primitive ſanctity, 
that characterized the apoſtolic ages, and which appear ſo 
ſtrongly recommended in the precepts and injunctions of the 
divine author of our holy religion. In conſequence of this 
deſign, they complained that the Roman Church had degene- 
rated, under Conſtantine the Great, from its primitive puri- 
ty and ſanctity. They denied the ſupremacy of the Roman 
Pontiff, and maintained that the Rulers and Miniſters of the 
Church were obliged, by their vocation, to imitate the po- 
verty of the Apoſtles, and to procure ſor themſelves a ſubſiſt- 
ence by the work of their hands. They conſidered every 
Chriſtian, as in a certain meaſure qualified and authorized to 
inſtru, exhort, and confirm the brethren in their chriſtian 
courſe, and demanded the reſtoration of the ancient peniten- 
rial aiſcipline of the Church, i. e. the expiation of tranſgreſſi- 
ons by prayer, faſting, and alms, which the new invented 
doctrine of indu/gences had a moſt totally aboliſhed. They, 
at the ſame time, affirmed, that every pious Chriſtian was 


qualiſied 


Vaudois, publified at Geneva in 1619. -U ſſerii De Succeſſton- 
Ecclefiarum Occidentis, cap, viii. p. 209.—Thom. Auguſt. Ri- 
chini Difſerzat. de Valdenſibu;, prefixed to his edition of the 
Summa Manetæ, p. 36. —Boulay Hiſtor. Acad. Paris, tom, i. 


p. 292. 


athe 
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qualified and entitled to preſcribe to the penitent the kind and 
degree of ſatisfaion or expiation that their tranſgreſſions re- 
quired ; that confeſſion made to prieſts was by no means ne- 
ceſſary, ſince the humble offender might acknowledge his fins 
and teſtify his repentance to: ny true believer, and might ex- 
pect from ſuch the counſels and admonitions that his cafe and 
circumſtances demanded. They maintained, that the power 
of delivering ſinners from the guilt and puniſhment of their 
offences, belonged to God alone, and that indulgences, of 
conſequence, were the criminal inventions of ſordid avarice. 
They looked upon the prayers, and other ceremonies that 
were inſtituted in behalf of the dead, as vain, uſeleſs, and 
abſurd, and denied the exiſtence of departed ſouls in an in- 
termediate ſtate of purification, affiriaing, that they were im- 
mediately, upon their ſeparation from the body, received into 
heaven, or thruſt down into hell. Theſe and other tenets of 
a like nature compoſed the ſyſtem of doctrine propagated by 
the Waldenſes. Their rules of practice were extremely aul- 
tere ; for they adopted, as the model of their moral diſcipline, 
the ſermon of Chriſt on the mount, which they interpreted 
and explained in the moſt rigorous and literal manner, and, 
of conſequence, prohibited and condemned in their ſociety all 
wars and ſuits of law, all attempts towards the acquiſition of 
wealth, the inflicting of capital puniſhments, ſelf defence 
againſt unjuſt violence, and oaths of all kinds. (i). The go- 


vernment 


(1) See the Codex Iuquiſſtionis Toloſana, publiſhed by Lim- 
borch, as alſo the Summa Monetz contra Waldenſes, and the 
ather writers of the Waldenſian hiſtory, Though thele writers 

| are 
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vernment of the Church was committed by the Waldenſes, to 
Biſhops, Preſbyters, and Deacons ; for they acknowledged, 
that theſe three Eccleſiaſtical Orders were inſtituted by Chriſt 
himſelf. But they looked upon it as abſolutely neceſſary, that 
all theſe orders ſhould reſemble exactly the Apoſtles of che 
divine Saviour, and be, like them, illiterate, poor, deſtitute 
of all worldly poſſeſiions, and furniſhed with ſome laborious 
trade or vocation, in order to gain by conſtant induſtry their 
daily ſubſiſtence. (k) 


are not all equally accurate, nor perfed ly agreed about the num- 
ber of doctrines that entered into the ſyſtem of this ſect, yet they 
are almoſt all unanimous in acknowledging the ſincere piety and 
exemplary conduct of the Waldenſes, and ſhew plainly enough 
that their intention was not to oppoſe the doArines that were uni- 
verſally received among Chriſtians, but only to revive the piety 
and manners of the primitive times, and to combat the vices of 
the Clergy, and the abuſes that had been introduced into the 
worſhip and diſcipline of the Church. 


(*) The greateſt part of the Waldenſes gained their livelihood 


by weaving; hence the whole ſect in certain places were called the 
Sts of Weavers, 
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Concerning the Proſperous Events that happened to the i 
Church during this Century. . 
: HOUGH the ſucceflors of Gengis-Kan, the mighty 9 
Emperor of the Tartars, or rather of the Mogols, had carried Wy! 
their viQtorious arms through a great part of Aſia, and having 11 
F. | 


reduced 
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reduced China, India and Perfia under their yoke, involved 


in many calamities and ſufferings the Chriſtian aſſemblies 
which were eſtabliſhed in theſe vanquiſhed lands; yet we 
learn from the beſt accounts, aud the moſt reſpectable auth. 
rities, that both in China and in the Northern parts of A/ia, 
the Neſtorians continued to have a flouriſhing Church, and 
a great number of adherents. The Emperors of the Tartars 
and Mogols had no great averſion to the Chriſtian Religion ; 
nay, it appears from authentic records, that ſeveral Kings and 
Grandees of theſe nations had either been inſtructed in the 
doctrines of the goſpel by their anceſtors, or were converted 
to Chriſtianity by the Miniſtry and exhortations of the Neſto- 
rians, But the religion of Mahomet, which was ſo adapted 
to flatter the paſſions of men, infected, by degrees, theſe noble 
converts, oppoſed with ſucceſs the progreſs of the goſpel, 
and, in proceſs of time, triumphed over it ſo far, that not 
the leaſt glimpſe, or remains of Chriſtianity were to be per- 


ceived in the courts of theſe Eaſtern Princes, 


THz Roman Pontiffs employed their moſt zealous and aſſi- 
duous efforts in the ſupport of the Chriſtian cauſe in Paleſtine, 
which was now in a moſt declining or rather in a deſperate ſtate. 
They had learned, by a delicious experience, how much 
theſe Aſiatic wars, undertaken from a principle, or at leaſt 
carried on under a pretext of religion, had contributed to fill 
their coffers, augment their authority, and cover them with 


glory; and thereſore they had nothing more at heart than 


the 
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the renewal and prolongation of theſe ſacred expeditions. (a) 


Innocent III. therefore, ſounded the charge; but the greateſt 


part of the European Princes and nations were deaf to the voice N 
of the holy trumpet. At length, however, after many un- g 
ſueceſsful attempts in different countries, a certain number of 10 
French Nobles entered into an alliance with the Republic of k 
Venice, and ſet fail for the Eaſt with an army that was far | 
from being formidable. Befides, the event of this new expe- 
dition was by no means anſwerable to the expectations of the 
Pontiff. The French and Venetians, inſtead of ſteering their U" 
courſe towards Paleſtine, ſailed directly for Can/tantinople, F 
and, inthe year 120 3, took that imperial city by ſtorm, with 
a deſign to reſtore to the throne Iſaac Angelus, who implored 


their ſuccour againſt the violence of his brother Alexius, who 


had uſurped the empire. The year following a dreadful ſe- 
dition was raiſed at Conſtantinople, in which the Emperor Iſaac il 
was put to death, and his ſon the young Alexius was ſtrangled 
by Alexius Ducas, the ring- leader of this furious faction. (b) 
The account of this parricide no ſooner came to the ears of 1 
the Chiefs of the Cruſade, than they made themſelves maſters 
of Conftantinople for the ſecond time, dethroned and drove | 
trom the city the tyrant Ducas, and elected Baldwin, Count i 

O oo of | 


(a) This is remarked by the writers of the twelfth century, 
who had ſo ſoon perceived the avaricious and deſporic views of 
h the Pontiffs in the encouragement they gave to the cruſades. See 
Matth. Paris, Hift, Major, p. 174, 364. et paſſim. 1 


i (b) The learned authors of the Univerſal Hiflory call this 1 


Ring- leader, by miſtake, john Ducas, 1 
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of Flanders, Emperor of the Greeks. This proceeding was a 


ſource of new diviſions ; for about two years after this the 
Greeks reſolved to ſet up, in oppoſition to this Latin Emperor, 
one of their own nation, and elected for that purpoſe Theo- 
dore Laſcaris, who choſe Nice in Bithynia for the place of 
his imperial reſidence. From this period until the year 1 261, 
two Emperors reigned over the Greeks ; the one of their own 
nation, who reſided at Nice; and the other of Latin or French 
extraction, who lived at Con/?antinople, the ancient metropolis 
of the empire. But in the year 1261, the face of things was 
changed by the Grecian Emperor Michael Palzologus, who, 
by the valour and ſtratagems of his general Cæſar Alexius, 
became maſter of Conſtantinaple, and forced the Latin Emperor 
Baldwin Il. to abandon that city, and ſave himſelf by flight 
into Italy. Thus fell the Empire of the Franks at Conſtantine 


ple, after a duration of fifty-ſeven years, (c) 


Tux legates and miſtionaries of the court of Rome ſtill con- 
tinued to anunate the languiſhing zeal of the European Princes 
in behalf of the Chriſtian cauſe in Paleſtine, and to revive 
the ſpirit of cruſading, which ſo many calamities and diſaſ- 
ters had almoſt totally extinguiſhed. At length, in conſe- 
quence of their lively remonſtrances, a new army was raiſed, 


and 


(c) See for a full account of this empire, Du Freſne, Hiffoire 
de Empire de Conflantinople ſous les Empereurs Frangois z in the 
former part of which we find the Hifloire de la Ville de Conflanti- 
uople par les Frangois,\written by Godfrey De Ville Harduin, 
one of the French chiefs concerned in the expedition, This work 
makes a part of the Byzantine hiſtory, 
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and a new expedition undertaken ; this army was to be com- 
manded by the Emperor Frederic II. That Prince had, in- 
deed, obliged himſelf by a ſolemn promiſe made to the Ro- 
man Pontiff, to take upon him the direction of this expediti- 
on ; and what added a new degree of force to this engage- 
ment, and ſeemed to render the violation of it impoſſible, 
was the marriage that Frederic had contracted, in the year 
1223, with Jolanda, daughter of John, count of Prienne, 
and King of Jeruſalem, by which alliance that kingdom was 
to be added to his European dominions. Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing all this, the Emperor put off his voyage from time to 
time under various pretexts, and did not ſet out until the year 
1228, when, after having been excommunicated on account 
of his delay by the incenſed Pontiff Gregory IX. (d), he fol- 
lowed with a ſmall train of attendants to the troops, who ex- 
pected, with the moſt anxious impatience, his arrival in Pe- 
Jeſtine, No ſooner did he land in that diſputed kingdom, 
than, inſtead of carrying on the war with vigour, he turned 
all his thoughts towards peace, and, without conſulting the 
O O O 2 other 

(4) This papal excommunication, which was drawn up in the 


molt outrageous and indecent language, was ſo tar from exciting 
Frederic to accelerate his departure tor Palefline, that it produ- 


ced no effect upon him at all, and was, on the contrary, received 


with the utmoſt contempt. He defended hunſelf by his Ambaſ- 
ſador at Rome, and ſhewed that the reaſons of his delay were ſolid 
and juſt, and not mere pretexts as the Pope had pretended. At 
the ſame time, he wrote a remarkable letter to Henry III. King of 
England, in which he complains of the inſatiable avarice, the 


boundleſs ambition, the perfidious and hypocritical proceedings 


of the Roman Pontiffs. See Fleury, Hiftoire Ecclefiaftique, livr. 
}xXix, tom. xvi. p. 601. edit. Bruxelles. 
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other Princes and Chiefs of the Cruſade, concluded, in the 
year 1229, a treaty of peace, or rather a truce of ten years, 
with Melic Camel, Sultan of Egypt. The principal thing 
ſtipulated in this treaty was, that Frederick ſhould be put in 
poſſeſſion of the city and kingdom of Jeruſalem : this condition 
was immediately executed ; and the Emperor, entering into 
the city with great pomp, and accompanied by a numerous 
train, placed the crown upon his head with his own hands, 
and, having thus ſettled matters in Paleſtine, he returned 
without delay into /taly, to appeaſe the diſcords and commo- 
tions which the vindictive and ambitious Pontiff had excited 
there in his abſence. So that, in reality, notwithſtanding all 
the reproaches that were caſt upon the Emperor by the Pope 
and his creatures, this expedition was by far the moſt ſucceſs- 


ful of any that had yet been undertaken againſt the infidels. 


Tue affairs of the Chriſtians in the Eaſt declined from day 
to day. Inteſline difcords and ill-conduQted expeditions had 
reduced them almoſt to the laſt extremity, when Lewis IX. 
King of France, who was canonized after his death, and is 
ſcill worſhiped with the utmoſt devotion, attempted their 
reſtoration. Ir was in conſequence of a vow, which this 
Prince had made in the year 1248, when he was ſeized with 
a painful and dangerous illneſs, that he undertook this ardu- 
ous taſk, and, in the execution of ir, he ſet fail for Eg: 
with a formidable army and a numerous fleet, from a notion 
that the conqueſt of this province would enable him to carry 
en the war in Syria and Paleſtine with more facility and ſuc- 


CELL. 


/ 
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ceſs. The firſt attempts of the zealous Monarch were crown- 
ed with victory: far Damietta, that famous Egptian city, 
yielded to his arms; but the ſmiling proſpect was ſoon chan- 
ged, and the progreſs of the war preſented one uniform ſcene 
of calamity and deſolation. The united horrors of famine 
and peſtilence overwhelmed the royal army, whoſe proviſions 
were cut off by the Mahometans, in the year 1250 ; Robert, 
Earl of Artois, the King's own brother, having ſurprized the 
Saracen army, and, through an exceſs of valour, purſued 
them too far, was ſlain in the engagement; and, a few days 
after, the King himſelf, with two more of his brothers, and 
the greateſt part of his army, were taken priſoners in a bloody 
action, after a bold and obſtinate reſiſtance. This valiant mo- 
narch, who was eadowed with true greatneſs of mind, and 
who was extremely pious, though after the manner that pre- 
vailed in this age of ſuperſtition and darkneſs, was ranſomed 
at an immenſe price, (about 190,000]. ſterling,) and after 
having ſpent about four years in Paleſtine, returned into France, 
in the year 1254, with a handful of men, the miſerable re- 


mains of his ſormidable army, 


No calamities could deje& the courage nor damp the in- 
vincible ſpirit of Lewis; nor did he look upon his vow as ful- 
filled by what he had already done in Paleſtine. He therefore 
evolved upon a new expedition, fitted out a formidable fleet, 
with which he ſet ſail for Africa, and propoſed to begin in 
that part of the world his operations againſt the infidels, that 
he might either convert them to the Chriſtian faith, or draw 


from 
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from their treaſures the means of carrying on more effectually 
the war in Ha. He made himſelf maſter of the fort of Car- 
thage ; but this firſt ſucceſs was ſoon followed by a fatal 
change in his affairs. A peſtilential diſeaſe broke out in the 
fleet, in the harbour of Tunis, carried off the greateſt part of 
the army, and ſeized, at length, the monarch himſelf, who 
fell a victim to its rage, on the 25th of Auguſt, in the year 
1270. Lewis was the laſt of the European princes, that em- 
barked in the holy war; the dangers and difficulties, the ca- 
lamities and diſorders, and the enormous expences that accom- 
panied each cruſade, diſguſted the moſt zealous, and diſcou- 
raged the moſt intrepid promoters of theſe fanatical expediti- 
ons. In conſequence of this, the Latin empire in the Eaſt deeli- 
ned apace, notwithſtanding che efforts of the Roman Pontiffs to 
maintain and ſupport it ; and in the year 1 291, after the taking 
of Ptolomais, or Acra, by the Mahometans, it was entirely over- 
thrown. (e) It is natural to enquire into the true cauſes, that 
contributed to this unhappy revolution in Paleſtine; and theſe 
-auſes are evident. We muſt not ſeek for them either in the 
counſels or in the valour of the infidels, but in the diſſenſions 
that reigned in the Chriſtian armies, in the profligate lives of 
thoſe, who called themſelves the champions of the croſs, and 
in the ignorance and obſtinacy, the avarice and infolence 


of the Pope's legates. 
I's 


(e) Ant, Matthæi Analecta weteris avi, tem. v. p. 748. Jac. 
Echardi Scriptores Dominicani, tom. i. p. 422. Imola in Dan- 
tem, in Muratorii Antiq. Italice medii #vi, tom. i. p-. 1111, 
1112. 


ſa 
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In Spain the cauſe of the goſpel gained ground from day to 
day. The Kings of Caſtile, Lean, Nawarre, and Arragon, 
waged perpetual war with the Saracen princes, who held til] 
under their dominion the kingdoms of Yalentia, Granada and 
Murcia, together with the province of Andalufia ; and this 
war was carried on with ſuch ſucceſs, that the Saracen domi- 
nion declined apace, and was daily reduced within narrower 
bounds, while the limits of the Church were extended on every 
ſide, The Princes that contributed principally to this happy 
revolution were Ferdinand King of Leon and Caſtile, who, af- 
ter his death, obtained a place in the Kalendar with his fa- 
ther Alphonſus IX. King of Leon, and James I. King of Arra- 
gen. The latter, more eſpecially, diſtinguiſhed himſelf emi- 
nently by his ſervent zeal for the advancement of Chriſtianity ; 
for no ſooner had he made himſelf maſter of Valentia in the 
year 1236, than he employed, with the greateſt pains and 
aſſiduity, every poſſible method of converting to the faith his 
Arabian ſubjects, whoſe expulſion would have been an irre- 
parable loſs to his kingdom. For this purpoſe he ordered the 
Dominicans, whoſe miniſtry he made uſe of principally in this 
ſalutary work, to learn the Arabic tongue; and he founded 
public ſchools at Majorca and Barcelsna, in which a conſide- 
rable number of youth were educated in a manner that might 
enable-them to preach the goſpel in that language. When 
theſe pious efforts were found to be ineffectual, the Roman 


Pontiff Clement IV. exhorted the King to drive the Mahome- 


tans out of Spain, The obſequious prince followed the coun- 
ſe! 
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ſel of the inconſiderate Pontiff; in the execution of which, 
however, he met with much difficulty, both from the oppoſi- 
tion which the Spaniſh nobles made to it on the one hand, and 
from the obſtinacy of the Moors on the other. (f) 


(f) See Geddes, his hiftory of the Eæpulſion of the Moriſcoes, in 
his M:ſcellaneous Trafs, vol. i. p. 26. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 


Concerning the Doctor: and Miniſters of the Church, and its form 
of Government, during this T hirteenth Certury, 


B OT H the Greek and Latin writers, provoked, beyond 
meaſure, by the flagitious lives of their ſpiritual rulers and in- 
ſtructors, complain loudly of their licentious manners, and 
load them with the ſevereſt reproaches; nor will theſe com- 
plaints and reproaches appear exceſlive to ſuch as are acquaint- 
ed with the hiſtory of this corrupt and ſuperſtitious age. (g) 
Several eminent men attempted to ſtem this torrent of licenti- 
ouſneſs, which from the heads of the Church had carried its 
pernicious ſtreams through all the members ; but their power 
and influence were unequal to ſuch a difficult and arduous 
enterprize. The Grecian Emperors were prevented from 
executing any project of this kind by the infelicity of the times. 
and the various calamities and tumults, that not only reigned 
in their dominions, but even ſhook the throne on which they 


Ppp fat ; 


(g) See the remarkable letter of the Roman Pontiff Gregory IX, 
to the Archbithop of Bourges, which was written in the year 1227, 
with a deſign to reprove and reform the vices which had infetted 
all the various orders of the Clergy, and which is publiſhed by 
Dion. Sammarthanus, in his Gallia Chriſtiana, tum. ii. in Ap- 
pend. p. 21. See alſo Du Freſne, Adnotat. in Vitam Ludovic: 
Jancti. p. 99. 
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fat ; while the power and opulence of the Roman Pontiffs and 
the ſuperſtition of the age hindered the Latins from accom: 
pliſhing or even attempting, a reformation in the Church, 


Tu hiſtory of the Popes preſents a lively and horrible pic- 
ture of the complicated crimes that diſhonoured the Miniſters 
of the Church, who were peculiarly obliged, by their ſacred 
office, to exhibit to the world diſtinguiſhed models of piety and 


virtue. Such of the Sacerdotal Orders as were advanced to 


places of authority in the Church, behaved rather like tyrants 
than rulers, and ſhewed manifeſtly, in all their conduR, that 
they aimed at an abſolute and unlimited dominion. The 
Popes, more eſpecially, inculcated that pernicious maxim, 
« That the Biſl.op of Rowe is the ſupreme Lord of the Uni- 
* verſe, and chat neither Princes nor Biſhops, civil governors, 
1 nor Eccleſiaſtical rulers, have any lawful power in Church 
1 or State but what they derive from him.“ This extrava- 
gant maxim, which was conſidered as the ſum and ſubſtance 
of Papal juriſprudence, the Roman Pontiſfs maintained obſti- 
ſtately, and left no means unemployed, that perfidy or vio- 
lence could ſuggeſt, to give it the force of univerſal law. Tt 
was in conſequence of this arrogant pretenſion, that they not 
only claimed the right of diſpoſing of Eccleſiaſtical Benefices, 


as they are commonly called, but alſo of conferring civil do- 


minion, and of dethroning Kings and Emperors, according to 


their good pleaſure. It is true, this maxim was far from be- 


ing univerſally adopted ; many placed the authority of coun- 
cils above that of the Pontiffs, and ſuch of the European Kings 
and 


m—_ py Uo? 
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and Princes as were not ingloriouſly blinded, and enſlaved by 
the ſuperſtition of the times, aſſerted their rights with dignity 
and ſucceſs, excluded the Pontiffs from all concern in their 
civil tranſactions, nay, even reſerved to themſelves the ſupre- 
macy over the Churches that were eſtabliſhed in their domi- 
nions. (h) In oppoſing thus the haughty pretenſions of the 
lardly Pontiffs, it was, indeed, neceſſary to proceed with 
mildneſs, caution and prudence, on account of the influence 
which theſe ſpiritual tyrants had uſurped over the minds of 
the people, and the power they had of alarming Princes, by 
exciting their ſubjeQs to rebellion. 


Ix order to eſtabliſh their authority, both in civil and ecele- 
fiaſtical matters, upon the firmeſt foundations, the Roman Pon- 
tits aſſumed to themſelves the power of diſpoſing of the various 
offices of the Church, whether of a higher or more ſubordinate 
nature, and of creating Bi/lops, Abbots, and Canons, accord- 
ing to their fancy. Thus we ſee the ghoſtly heads of the 
Church, who formerly diſputed with ſuch ardour againft the 
Emperors in favour of the free election of Biſhops and Abbors, 
overturning now all the lars that related to the election of 
cheſe ſpiritual rulers, reſerving for themſelves the revenues 

P p p 2 of 

(h) As a ſpecimen of this, the reader may peruſe the letters of 
Innocent III. and the Emperor Otho IV. which have been colle&- 
ed by the learned George Chriſt, Gehaner, in his Hiflory of the 
Emperor Richard, written in German, p. 611—614, Other Princes, 
and more eſpecially the Tings of England and France, diſplayed 


in che defence of their rights and privileges the ſame zeal that ant» 
mated Otho, 
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of the richeſt benefices, conferring vacant places upon their 
clients and their creatures, nay, often depoſing Biſhops that 
had been duly and lawfully elected, and ſubſtitut ing with 
a high hand, others in their room (i) The hypocritical pre- 


texts forall theſe arbitrary proceedings were an ardent zeal 


for the welfare of the Church, and an anxious concern, leſt - 


devouring /eretics ſhould get a footing among the flock of 
Chriſt. (k) The firſt of the I ontifis who uſurped ſuch an 
extravagant extent of authority, was Innocent III. whoſe ex- 
ample was followed by Honorius III. Gregory IX. and ſeve- 
ral of their ſucceſſors, But it was keenly oppoſed by the 
Biſhops, who had hitherto enjoyed the privileges of nominat- 
ing to the ſmaller benefices, and, ſtill more effectually by 
the Kings of Frgland and France, who employed the force of 
warm remonſtrances and vigorous edicts to ſtop the progreſs 
of this new jurifprudence. () Lewis IX. King of France, 
and now the turelar Saint of that nation, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by the noble oppoſition he made to theſe papal encroach- 
ments, In the year 1268, before he ſet out for the Holy 
Land, he ſecured the rights of the Gallican Church againſt 
the inſidious attempts of the Roman Pontiffs, by that famous 

edict 


(i) Many examples of this may be taken from the hiſtory of this 
century. See Steph. Baluzii Mzrſceilan. tom vii. p. 443, 466, 
470, 488, 491, 493. Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. i. p. 69. Append. 
Luc. Waddingi Annal. Minor. in Diplomat. Wood, Antiquit- 
0x07. tom. i. p. 148, 201, 202. 

(*) See the Epiitie of Innocent IV. in Baluz. Miſcellan. tom. 
vi. p. 468. 

(1) Boulay, Hiſtor. Acad, Paris, tom. iii. p. 659, and princi- 
peily tom. iv. p. 911. 
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edict known in France, by the name of the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion. m) This reſolute and prudent meaſure rendered the 
Pontiffs more cautious and ſlow in their proceedings, but did 
not terrify them from the proſecution of their purpoſe. For 
Boniface VIII. maintained, in the moſt exprefs and impu- 
dent terms, that the Univerſal Church was under the domi- 
nion of the Pontiffs, and that Princes and Lay-patrons, Coun- 
cils and Chapters, had no more ' power in ſpiritual things, 


than what they derived from Chriſt's Vicar upon earth. 


Tux legates, whom the Pontiffs ſent into the provinces, to 
repreſent their perſons, and execute their orders, imitared 
perfectly the avarice and inſolence of their maſters. They vi- 
olated the privileges of the Chapters ; diſpoſed of the ſmaller, 
and ſometimes of the more important Eccleſiaſtical Benefices, 
in favour of ſuch as had gained them by bribes, or ſuch-like 
conſiderations z (n) extorted money from the people by the 
vileſt and moſt iniquitous means ; ſeduced the unwary by 
forged letters and other ſtratagems of that nature; excited tu- 
mults among the multitude, and were, themſelves, the ring- 
leade s of the moſt furious and rebellious faRtions ; carried 
on, in the moſt ſcandalous manner, the impious traffic of 
relics and induigences, and diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſeveral 
acts of profligacy ſtill more heinous than the practices now 
mentioned. Hence we find the writers of this age complain- 
10g unanimouſly of the flagit ious conduct and the enormous 


crimes 


(m) Idem, i}. p. 339. 


(n) See Balui Nlicellanea, tom vii. p. 437, 475, 490, Ks. 
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crimes of the Pope's legates. (0) Nay, we ſee the Roman 
Pontiff Alexander IV, enacting in the year 1256, a ſevere 
law againſt the avarice and frauds of theſe corrupt miniſters, 
(p) which, however, they eafily evaded, by their friends 
and their credit at the court of Rome. 


From the IXth century to this period, the wealth and reve- 
nues of the Pontiffs had not received any conſiderable aug- 
mentation; but at this time they were vaſtly increaſed under 
Innocent III. and Nicolas III. partly by the events of war, 
and partly by the munificence of Kings and Emperors. Inno- 
cent was no ſooner ſeated in the papal chair, than he reduced 
under his juriſdiction the prefect of Rome, who had hitherto 
been conſidered as ſubject to the Emperor, to whom he had 
taken an oath of allegiance in entering upon his office. He 
alſo ſeized upon Ancona, Spoletto, Afifi, and ſeveral cities and 
tortrefles which had, according to him, been unjuſtly alie- 
ated from the patrimony of St. Peter. On the other hand, 
Frederic II. who was extremely deſirous that the Pope ſhould 
eſpouſe his quarrel with Otho IV. loaded the Roman See with 
rhe richeſt marks of his munificence and liberality, and not 
only made a noble preſent in valuable lands to the Pope's bro- 

ther, 

(o) See that judicious and excellent writer Matth. Paris, in his 
Hifloria Major, p. 313, 316, 549, and particularly p. 637. where 
we find the following remarkable words: Semper ſolent legati 
quales, et omnes nuncii papales regna quz ingrediuntur depau- 


perare, vel. aliquo mado perturbare. Ste alſo Boulay, Hiſtor. 
Arad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 659. 


(p) This edict is publiſhed by Lami, in his Deliciæ Eruditorum, 
tom. ii. p. 300. 
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ther, but alſo permitted Richard Count of Fund: to leave, by 
w1ll, all his poſſeſſions to the Roman See, (q) and confirmed 
the immenſe donation that had formerly been made to it by 
the opulent Matilda. Such was the progreſs that Innocent III. 
made, during his pontificate, in augmenting the ſplendor and 
wealth of the Church. Nicolas IV. followed his example 
with the warmeſt emulation, and, in the year 1278, gave a 
remarkable proof of his arrogance and obſtinacy, in refuſing 
to crown the Emperor Rodolphus I. before he had acknow- 
ledged and confirmed, by a ſole mn treaty, all the pretenfi- 
ons of the Roman See, of which, it ſome were plauſible, the 
greateſt part were altogether groundleſs, or, at leaft, extreme- 
ly dubious, This agreement, to which all the Italian Prin- 
ces, that were ſubject to the Emperor, were obliged to ac- 
cede, was no ſooner concluded, than Nicolas reduced under 
his temporal dominion ſeveral cities and territories in 1taly, 
that had formerly been annexed to the Imperial crown, parti- 
cularly Romania and Bologna, It was therefore under theſe 
ewo Pontiffs, that the See of Rome arrived, partly by force, 
and partly by artifice, at that high degree of grandeur and 


opulence, which it yet maintains in our times, (r) 


Innocssxt III. who remained at the head of the Church 
until the year 1216, followed the ſteps of Gregory VII. 'and 


not 


(4) Odor. Raynaldus, Continuat, Annal. Baronii, ad A. 1212, 
3 


(r) See Raynaldus, loc. cit. ad A. 1278, ſ. 47. 
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not only uſurped the deſpotic government of the Church, but 
alſo claimed the Empire of the world, and thought of nothing 
leſs than ſubjeQing the Kings and Princes of the Earth to his 
lordly Scepter. He was a man of Jearning and application ; 
but his cruelty, avarice, and arrogance (s) clouded the luſtre 
of any good qualities, which his panegyriſts have thought pro- 
per to attribute to him. In Afia and Europe, he diſpoſed of 
crown and ſcepters with the moſt wanton ambition, In Aſia, 
he gave a King to the Armenians ; in Europe, he uſurped the 
ſame extravagant privilege in the year 1204, and conferred 
the regal dignity upon Primiſlaus, Duke of Bohemia. The 
ſame year he ſent to Johannicius, Duke of Bulgaria and 
Walachia, an extraordinary legate, who, in the name of 
the Pontiff, inveſted that Prince with the enſigns and honours 
of royalty, while with his own hand, he crowned Peter 1I. 
of Arragon, who had rendered his dominion ſubje& and tri- 
butary to the Church, and ſaluted him publicly at Rome with 
thetitle of King. We omit many other examples of this fre- 
netic pretenſion to univerfal empire, which might be produ- 
ced from the /etters of this arrogant Pontiff, and many other 
acts of deſpotiſm, which Europe beheld with aſtoniſhment, 
but alſo, to its eternal reproach, with the ignominious ſilence 


of a paſſive obedience. 


Tu ambition of this Pope was not ſaticfed with the diftri- 
bution and government of theſe petty kingdoms, He extend- 
ed his views farther, and reſolved to render the power and 


majeſty 


(5) See Matth. Hiflor, Major, p. 206, 230. 
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majeſty of the Roman See formidable to the greateſt Furopean 
Monarchs, and even to the I mperors themſelves. When 
the empire of Germany was difputed towards the commence- 
ment of this century, between Philip Duke of Swabia, and 
Otho IV. third ſon of Henry Lion, he eſpouſed, at firſt, the 
cauſe of Otho, thundered out his excommunications againſt 
Philip, and, upon the death of the latter, which happened 
in the year 1209, he placed the imperial diadem upon the 
head of his adverſary. But as Otho was by no means dif- 
poſed to ſubmit to this Ponriff 's nod, or to ſatisfy to the full 
his ambitious deſires, he incurred, of conſequence, his lordly 
indignation ; and Innocent declaring him, by a ſolenm ex- 
communication, unworthy of the Empire, raifed in his place 
Frederic II. his pupil, the ſon of Henry VI. and King of the 
two Sicilies, to the Imperial throne in the year 1212. (t) 
The ſame Pontiff excommunicated Philip Auguſtus, King of 
France, for having diſſolved his marriage with Ingerburg, a 
Princeſs of Denmark, and eſpouſed another in her place; nor 
did he ceaſe to purſue this monarch with his anathemas, un- 
til he engaged to receive the divorced Queen, and to reſtore 
her to her loſt dignity. (u) 


Qqq Burt 


(t) All this is amply illuftrated in the Origines Guelphicz, 


tom. iii. lib. vii. p. 247. 


cu) Boulay, Hiftor. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 8.— Daniel Hi 


toire de la France, tom. iii. p. 475.— Gerhard. Du Bois, Hier. 


Eccles. Paris, tom. ii. p. 204z=257+ 


| | 
| 
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Bur of all the European Princes none felt, in ſo difhonou- 
rable and ſevere a manner, the deſpotic fury of this inſolent 
Pontiff as John, ſurnamed Sans terre, King of England. This 
Prince oppoſed vigorouſly the meaſures of Innocent, who had 
ordered the Monks of Canterbury to chuſe Stephen Langton, 
a Roman Cardinal of Engliſh deſcent, Archbiſhop of that 
See, notwithſtanding the election of John De Grey to that 
high dignity, which had been regularly made by the convent, 
and had been confirmed by royal authority. he Pope, after 
having conſecrated Langton at Viterbo, wrote a ſoothing letter 
in his favour, to the King, accompanied with four rings, and 
a myſtical comment upon the precious ſtones with which they 
were enriched. But this preſent was not ſufficient to avert 
the juſt indignation of the offended Monarch, who ſent a body 
of troops to drive out of the kingdom the Monks of Canterbu- 
, who had been engaged by the Pope's menaces to receive 
Langton as their Archbiſkop. The King alſo declared to 
the Pontiff, that, if he perſiſted in impoſing a Prelate upon 
the See of Canterbury, in oppoſition to a regular election al- 
ready made, the conſequence of ſuch preſumptuous obſtinacy 
would, the iſſue, prove fatal to the papal authority in Eng- 
land. Ii dcent was ſo far from being terrified by this me- 
nacing remonſtrance, that in the year 1208, he ſent orders to 
the Biſhops of London, Worceſter, and Ely, to lay the kingdom 
under an interdi, in caſe the Monarch refuſed to yield and 
to receive Langton, John, alarmed at this terrible menace, 
and unwilling to break entirely with the Pope, declared his 


readineſs to confirm the election made at Rome; but, in the 
act 
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act that was drawn up for this purpoſe, he wiſely threw in a 
clauſe to prevent any interpretation of this compliance, that 
might be prejudicial to his rights, dignity and prerogative. 
This exception was rejected, and the interdict was proclaimed, 
A ſtop was immediately put to divine ſervice ; the churches 
were ſhut ; the adminiſtration of all the ſacraments was ſuſ- 
pended except that of baptiſm ; the dead were buried in the 
high-ways withour the uſual rites or any funeral ſolemnity. 
But, notwithſtanding this interdict, the Ciſtert ian order con- 
tinued to perform divine ſervice, and ſeveral learned and 
reſpectable divines, among which were the Biſhops of Min- 
cleſter and Norwich, proteſted againſt the injuſtice of the 
Pope's proceedings. 


Tux interdict not producing the effects that were expected 
from it, the Pontiff proceeded to a ſtill farther degree of ſe- 
verity and preſumption, and denounced a ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt the perſon of the Engliſh Monarch. This 
Jentence, which was iſſued out in the year 1208, was followed 
about three years after by a Bull, abſolving all his ſubjects 
from their oath of allegiance, and ordering all perſons to a- 
void him on pain of excommunication, But it was in the year 
1212, that Innocent carried his impious tyranny to the moſt 
enormous length, when, aſſembling a council of Cardinals 
and Prelates, he depoſed John, declared the throne of Eng- 
land vacant, and wrote to Philip Auguſtus, King of France, 
to execute this ſentence, to undertake the conqueſt of England, 


and to nnite that kingdom to his dominions ſor ever. He, at 


Qqq 2 the 
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the ſame time, publiſhed another Bull, exhorting all Chriſtian 
Princes to contribute whatever was in their power to the ſuc- 
ceſs of this expedition, promiſing ſuch as ſeconded Philip in 
this grand enterprize the ſame indulgences that were granted 
to thoſe who carried arms againſt the infidels in Paleſtine, The 
French Monarch entered into the views of the Roman Pontiff, 
and made immenſe preparations for the invaſion of England. 
The King of England, on the other hand, afſembled his forces, 
and was putting himſelf in a poſture of defence, when Pan- 
dulf, the Pope's legate, arrived at Dover, and propoſed : 
conference in order to prevent the approaching rupture, and 
to conjure the ſtorm, This artful legate terrified the King, 
(who met him at that place,) with an exaggerated account of 
the armament of Philip on the one hand, and of the diſaffection 
of the Engliſh on the other; and perſuaded him that there 
was no poſſible way left of ſaving his dominions from the for- 
midable arms of the French King, but that of putting them 
under the protection of the Roman See. John, finding him- 
ſelf in ſuch a perplexing ſituation, and full of diffidence 
both in the nobles of his court and in the officers of his army, 
complied with this diſhonourable propoſal, did homage 10 
Innocent, reſigned his crown to the legate, and received i: 
again as a preſent from the See of Rome, to which he ren- 
dered his kingdoms tributary, and ſwore ſealty as a vaſſal and 
feudatory, (w) In the act by which he reſigned, thus ſcan- 

dalouſly, 


(w) For a full account of this ſhameful ceremony, ſee Matthew 
Paris, H:foria Major, p. 189, 192, 195. As alſo Boulay, H- 
tor. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 67, Rapin Thoyras, Hiftorre 
Angleterre, tom. ii. p. 304. 
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dalouſly, his kingdoms to the papal juriſdiction, he declared 
that he had neither been compelled to this meaſure by fear 
nor by force, but that it was his own voluntary deed, per- 
formed by the advice, and with the conſent of the Barons of 
his kingdom. He obliged himſelf and his heirs to pay an an- 
nual ſum of ſeven hundred marks for England, and three hun- 
dred for Ireland, in acknowledgment of the Pope's ſuprema- 
cy and juriſdiction ; and conſented that he or ſuch of his ſuc- 
ceſſors as ſhould reſuſe to pay the ſubmiſſion, now ſtipulated, 
to the dee of Rome, ſhould forfeit all their right to the Bricaſh 
crown. (x) This ſhameful ceremony was performed, 
« ſays a modern hiſtorian (y), on Aſcenſion day, in the houſe 
* of the Templars at Dover, in the midſt of a great concourſe 
Hof people, who beheld it with confuſion and indignation. 
* John, in doing homage to the Pope, preſented a ſum of 
money to his repreſentative, which the proud legate tram- 
* pled under his feet, as a mark of the King's dependence. 
Every ſpectator glowed with reſentment, and the Arch- 
* biſhop of Dublin exclaimed aloud againſt ſuch intolerable 
* inſolence. Pandulf, not ſatisfied with this mortifying act 
* of ſuperiority, kept the crown and ſcepter five whole days, 
* and then reſtored them as a ſpecial favour of the Roman 
„See. John was deſpiſed before this extraordinary reſigna- 


cet ion; 


(x) Cadet a jure regnt, is the expreſſion uſed in the Charter 
of Reſignation, which may be ſeen at length in the H. Major 
/ 
of Matthew Paris, 


(y) See Dr. Smollet's Hiſtory of England, Vol, i. p. 437. 
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tion; but now he was looked upon as a contemptible 
« wretch, unworthy to fit upon a throne ; while he himſelf 


« {ſeemed altogether inſenſible of his diſgrace.” 


| Ixxocewxt III. was ſucceeded in the Pontificate by Concio 
Savelli, who aſſumed the title of Honorius III. ruled the 
Church about ten years, and whoſe government, though not 
ſignalized by ſuch audacious exploits, as thoſe of his predeceſ- 
ſors, diſcovered, nevertheleſs, an ardent zeal for maintain- 
ing the pretenſions, and ſupporting the deſpotiſm of the Ro- 
man See. | | 


Ix the year 1227, Hugolinus, Biſhop of Oſtia, whoſe ad- 
vanced age had not extinguiſhed the fire of his ambition, nor 
diminiſhed the firmneſs and obſtinacy of his ſpirit, was raiſed 
to the Pontificate, aſſumed the title of Gregory IX. and kin- 
kled the feuds and diſſenſions, that had already ſecretly ſub- 
ſiſted between the Church and the Empire, into an open and 
violent flame. No ſooner was he placed in the papal chair, 
than, contrary to all juſtice and order, he excommunicated 
the Emperor for putting off his expedition againſt the Saracens 
another year, though that delay was manifeſtly owing to a fit 
of fickneſs, which ſeized that Prince when he was ready 
to embark for Pulefline. In the year 1228, Frederic at laſt 
ſet out and arrived in the Holy Land, as we have already 
obſerved, The pretended Vicar of Chriſt, forgetting (or ra- 
ther unwilling to perſuade himſelf) that his maſter's kingdom 


WAI 
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was not of this world, made war upon the Emperor in Apug- 


lia during his abſence (2), and uſed his utmoſt efforts to arm 


againſt him all the European powers. Frederic, having re- 


ceived information of theſe perſidious and violent proceed- #10 


ings, returned into Europe in the year 1229, defeated the I 
papal army, retook the places he had loſt in Sicily and in 
Italy, and the year following made his peace with the Pon- 
tiff, from whom he received a public and ſolemn abſolution. 
This peace, however, was but of a ſhort duration; nor was 


it poſũble for the Emperor to bear the inſolent proceedings, ll, 


—— —— 
1 — 2 


—— — 
— 2 2 


and the imperious temper of Gregory. He therefore broke 
all meaſures with that head- ſtrong Pontiff, diſtreſſed the ſtates 
of Lombardy that were in alliance with the See of Rome, ſeiz- 


_ 


ed upon the iſland of Sardinia, which Gregory looked upon 
as a part of his ſpiritual patrimony, and erected it into a 


kingdom for his Entius. Theſe, with other ſteps that were 


— — — 2 
Po__ 


equally provoking to the avarice and ambition of Gregory, 


drew the thunder of the Vatican anew upon the Emperor's 
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head, in the year 1239. Frederic was excommunicated 


publicly with all the circumſtances of ſeverity that vindictive [4 


rage that invent, and was charged with the moſt flagitious 
crimes, and the moſt impious blaſphemies, by the exaſperat- 


ed Pontiff, who ſent a copy of this terrible accuſation to all 


fended his injured reputation by ſolemn declarations in writ- 
ing, 


(z) Under the feeble reign of Henry III. the Pope drew im- 
menle ſums out of Exgland for the ſupport of this impious war, 
and carried his audacious avarice ſo far, as to demand the fifth | 
part of the Ecclefaſtica! revenues of the whole kingdom. | iþ 


1 
the courts of Europe. The Emperor, on the other hand, de- \. 
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ing, while, by his victorious arms, he avenged himſelf of 
his adverſaries, maintained his ground, and reduced the 
Pontiff to the greateſt ſtraits, To get rid of theſe difficulties, 
the latter convened, in the year 1240, a general council at 
Rome, with a view to depoſe Frederic by the unanimous ſuf- 
frages of the Cardinals and Prelates, that were to compoſe 
that aſſembly. But the Emperor diſconcerted that audacious 
project by defeating, in the year 1241, a Genoeſe fleet, on 
board of which the greateſt part of theſe Prelates were em- 
barked, and by ſeizing, with all their treaſures, theſe re- 
verend fathers, who were all committed to cloſe confinement. 
This diſappointment, attended with others which gave an 
unhappy turn to his affairs, and blaſted his moſt promiſing ex- 
pectations, dejected and conſumed the deſpairing Pontiff, and 
contributed probably to the concluſion of his days, which 


happened foon after this remarkable event, (a) 


Grecory, Biſhop of Milan, who ſucceeded Gregory IX. 
under the title of Celeſtine IV. died before his conſecration, 
and, afrer a vacancy of twenty months, the Apoſtolic ſtool 
was filled by Sinibald, one of the Counts of Fie/gue, who was 

raiſed 


(a) Beſides the original and authentic authors collected by Mu- 
rato1i, in his Scriptores rerum Italicarum, and the German and 
Italian hiſtorians, few or none of whom are abſolutely void et 
partiality in their accounts of theſe unhappy conteſts between the 
empire and the papacy, ſee Petrus De Vincis, Epiſtol. lib. i. & 
Matth. Paris, Hifloria Major. Add to theſe Raynaldi Annal.— 
Muratori Annal. Italics, tom. vii. & Antiquit, Italic. tom. iv. 


p. 325, 517. 
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raiſed to the Pontificate in the year 1243, afſumed the de- 
nomination of Innocent IV, and yielded to none of his prede- 
ceſſors in arrogance and fury. (b) His elevation, however, 
offered at firſt a proſpe& of peace, as he had formerly been 
attached to the intereſts of the Emperor, and accordingly 
the conferences were opened, and a reconciliation was pro- 
poſed ; but the terms offered by the new Pope were too im- 
perious and extravagant, not to be rejected with indignation 
by the Emperor. (c) Hence it was that Innocent, not think- 
ing himſelf ſafe in any part of /zaly, ſet out from Genoa, the 
place of his birth, for Lyons in the year 1244, and, aſſembling 
there a council the following year, depoſed, in their preſence, 
though not with their approbation, the Emperor Frederic, 
and declared the imperial throne vacant. (d) This unjuſt 
and inſolent meaſure was regarded with ſuch veneration, and 
looked upon as fo weighty by the German Princes, ſeduced 
and blinded by the ſuperſtition of the times, that they pro- 
ceeded inſtantly to a new election, and raiſed firſt, Henry, 
Landgrave of Thuringia, and after his death, William Count 
of Holland, to the head of the empire. Frederic, whoſe firm 

Rrr and 


(b) See Matth. Paris, Hiloria Major, ad A. 1254. p. 771. 


(e) Theſe preliminary conditions were: I. That the Emperor 
ſhould give up entirely to the Church the inheritance which was 
left to it by Matilda; and II. That he would oblige himſelf to 


ſubmit to whatever terms the Pope fhould think fit to propoſe as 
conditions of peace. 


(d) This aſſembly is placed in the lit of æcume nical, or general 


councils ; but it is not acknowledged as ſuch by the Gallican 
Church, 
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and heroic ſpirit ſupported without dejection theſe cruel viciſſi- 
tudes, continued to carry on the war in Italy, until a violent 
dyſentery ended his days in Apulia the 1 3th of December, 
1250. Upon the death of his formidable and magnanimous 
adverſary, Innocent returned into Italy, (e) hoping, now to 
enjoy with ſecurity the fruits of his ambition, It was princt- 
pally from this period, that the two famous factions, ealled 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, of which the latter eſpouſed the cauſe 
of the Emperors, and the former that of the Pontiffs, involved 
all the Italian States in the moſt fatal diſſenſions, though their 


origin is much earlier than this century. (.) 


Benepicr Cajetan, who had perſuaded the good Pontift 
Celeſtine V. to reſign his place, ſucceeded him in it in the 
year 1294, and took the name of Boniface VIII. We may 
{ay with truth, of this unworthy Prelate, that he was born to 
be a plague both to Church and State, a diſturber of the re- 
noſe of nations, and that his attempts to extend and confirm 
the deſpotiſm of the Roman Pontiffs, were carried to a length 
that approached to frenzy. From the moment that he entered 
upon his new dignity, he laid claim to a ſupreme and irreſiſti- 

de deminion over all the powers of the earth, both ſpiritual 


and 


() Betides the writers already mentioned, ſee Nicol. de Curbio, 
Vita Innocentii IV. in Baluzii Miſcellan. tom. vii. p. 353- 


f) See Muratorii D:ſertat. de Cuelphis et Guibellinis, in his 
Haig. Tal, medii avi, tom. iv. p. 606, 
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and temporal, terrified kingdoms and empires with the thun- 
der of his bulls, called Princes and Sovereign States before his 
tribunal to decide their quarrels, augmented the Papal juriſ- 
prudence with a new body of laws, which was entitled, Ae 
Sixth Book of the Decretals, declared war againſt the illuftri- 
ous family of Clonna, who diſputed his title to the Fontiſicate; 
(g) in a word, exhibited to the Church, and to Europe, a 
lively image of the tyrannical adminiſtration of Gregory VII. 
whom he perhaps ſurpaſſed in arrogance. It was this Pontift 
that, in the year 1300, inſlituted the famous Jubilee, which, 
ſince that time, has been regularly celebrated in the Roman 
Church at certain fixed periods. But the conſideration of this 
inſtitution, which was ſo favourable to the progreſs of licen- 
tiouſneſs and corruption, as alſo the other exploits of Boniface, 


and his deplorable end, belong to the hiſtory of the following 
century, (h) 


(8) The reaſons they alledged for diſputing the title of Boni- 
face to the Pontificate were, that the reſignation of Celeſtin was 


not canonical, and, moreover, that it was brought about by frau- 
dulent means, 


ch) In this account of the Popes, I have chiefly followed Da- 
niel Papebroch, Francis Pagi, and Muratori, in his Annales Ita- 
liz, conſulting, at the ſame time, the original ſources collected 


by the laſt mentioned author, in his Rerum Italicarum Scrip- 
tores. 


Rrr. a CHAP, 
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Kr, II. 


Concerning the Doctrine of the Chriflian Church during 
the Thirteenth Century, 


H OWEVER numerous and deplorable the corrupti- 
ons and ſuperſtitious abuſes were, that had hitherto reigned 
in the Church, and deformed the beautiful ſunplicity of the 
Goſpel, they were nevertheleſs increaſed in this century, 
inſtead of being reformed, and the religion of Chriſt continu- 
ed to ſuffer under the growing tyranny of fanaticiſm and ſu- 
perſtition. The progreſs of reaſon and truth was retarded 
among the Latins, by their blind admiration of whatever bore 
the ſtamp of antiquity, the indolence of their Biſhops, the 
ſtupidity of their Clergy, and the calamities of the times. 
Among the Latins, many concurring cauſes united to 
augment the darkneſs of that cloud that had already been 
caſt over the divine luſtre of genuine Chriſtianity, On the one 
hand, the Roman Pontiffs could not bear the thoughts of any 
thing that might have the remoteſt tendency to diminiſh their 
authority, or to encroach upon their prerogatives; and there- 
fore they laboured afſiduouſly to keep the multitude in the 
dark, and to blaſt every attempt that was made towards a 
reformation in the doErine of the Church. On the other 


hand, the School-divines, among whom the Dominican and 
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Franciſcan Monks made the greateſt figure on account of their 
unintelligible jargon and ſubtilty, ſhed perplexity and dark- 
neſs over the plain truths of religion by their intricate diſtine- 
tions, and endleſs diviſions, and by that cavilling, quibbling, 
diſputatious ſpirit, that is the mortal enemy both of truth and 
virtue. Ir is true, that theſe ſcholaſtic Doctors were not all 
equally chargeable with corrupting the truth; the moſt enor- 
mous and criminal corrupters of Chrifttanity were thoſe who 
led the multitude into the following abominable errors : that 
it was in the power of man to perform, if he pleaſed, a more 
perfect obedience than God required; and that the whole of 
religion conſiſted in an external air of gravity, and in certain 


compoſed bodily geſtures. 


Ir will be eaſy to confirm this general account of the ſtate 
of religion by particular facts. In the IV, council of the La- 
teran that was held by Innocent III. in the year 1215, and at 
which a prodigious number of eccleſiaſtics were aſſembled, 
that imperious Pontiff, without deigning to conſult any body, 
publiſhed no leſs than ſeventy laws or decrees, by which not 
only the authority of the Popes and the power of the Clergy 
were confirmed and extended, but alſo new doctrines, or ar- 
ticles of faith, were impoſed upon Chriſtians, It was reſerved 
for Innocent to put an end to the liberty, which every Chriſ- 
tian had hitherto enjoyed. This audacious Pontiff pronounced 
the opinion that is embraced at this day in the Church of Rome 
relating to the Euchariſt, (the moſt monſtrous doQtrine that 


che frenzy of ſuperſtition was capable of inventing) to be the 
only 
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only true and orthodox account of the matter ; and he bad the 
honour of introducing and eſtabliſhing the uſe of the term 
Tranſubſtantiation, which was hitherto abſolutely unknown. 
(i) The ſame Pontiff placed, by his own authority, among 
the duties preſcribed by the divine laws, that of auricular 
confeſſion to a Prieſt ; a confeſſion that implied not only a gene- 
ral acknowledgment, but alſo a particular enumeration of the 
fins and follies of the penitent. Though the confeſſion of ſins 
was juſtly looked upon as an eſſential duty, yet it was left to 
every Chriſtian's choice, to make this confeſſion mentally to the 
Supreme Being, or to expreſs it in words to a ſpiritual con- 
ſident and director. (k) Theſe two laws, which by the au- 
thority of Innocent, were received as laws of God, and 
adopted, of conſequence, as laws of the Church, occaſioned 
a multitude of new injunctions and rites, of which not even 
the ſmalleſt traces are to be found in the ſacred writings, or 
in the apoſtolic and primitive ages, and which were much 
more adapted to eſtabliſh and extend the reign of ſuperſtition, 
than to open the eyes of the blinded multitude upon the enor- 


mous abuſes of which it had been the ſource. 


THERE is nothing that will contribute more to convince us 
of the miſerable ſtate of religion in this century, and of the 
frenzy that almoſt generally prevailed in the devotion of theſe 
unhappy times, than the riſe of the ſeQ called Flagellantes, 

or 


(i) See Edm. Albertinus, De Euchariftia, lib. iii. p. 972. 


(x) See the book of the learned Daille, concerning Auricular 
Confeſſion, 
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or Whippers, which ſprung up in Italy in the year 1260, and 


was propagated from thence through almoſt all the countries 


of Europe, The ſocieties, that embraced this new diſcipline, | 


preſented the moſt hideous and ſhocking ſpeQacle, that can 
well be conceived ; they ran in multitudes, compoſed of per- 
ſons of both ſexes, and of all ranks and ages, through the 
public places of the moſt populous cities, and alſo through the 
fields and deſerts, with whips in their hands, laſhing their 
naked bodies with the moſt aſtoniſhing ſeverity, filling the air 
with their wild ſhrieks, and beholding the firmament with an 
air of diſtraction, ferocity, and horror; and all this with a 
view to obtain the divine mercy for themſelves and others, by 
their voluntary mortification and penance. (1) This method 
of appeaſing the deity was perfectly conformable to the notions 
concerning religion that generally prevailed in this century ; 
nor did theſe fanatical Whippers do any thing more, in this ex- 
travagant diſcipline, than practiſe the leſſons they had received 
from the Monks, eſpecially from thoſe of the Mendicant Or- 
ders. Hence they attracted the eſteem and veneration not only 
of the populace, but alſo of their rulers, and were honoured 
and revered by all ranks and orders on account of their extra- 
ordinary ſanctity and virtue. Their ſect, however, did not 


continue 


(1) Chhriſt. Schotgenii Hifforia Flagellantium.— Jaques Boi- 
leau Hiſtoire des Flagellans, chap. ix. p. 253. We have alſo a 
lively picture of this fanatical diſcipline of the Whippers, exhi- 
bited in Martene's Voyage Litteraire de deux Benedifins, tom. 


ii. p. 105. with which the reader may compare Muratorii Antig. 


Ital. medii avi, tom. vi. p. 469. 
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continue always in the ſame high degree of credit and reputa- 
tion; for though the primitive Fhippers were exemplary in 
point of morals, yet their ſocieties were augmented, as might 
naturally be expected, by a turbulent and furious rabble, 
many of whom were infected with the moſt ridicuJous and im- 
pious opinions. Hence both the Emperors and Pontiffs thought 
proper to put an end to this religious frenzy, by deelaring all 
devout whipping contrary to the divine law, and prejudicial to 


the ſoul's eternal intereſts. 


It is abſolutely neceſſary to obſerve here, that the moral 
writers of this and the following centuries muſt be read with 
the utmoſt caution ; and with a perpetual attention to this cir- 
cumſtance, that, though they employ the fame terms that we 
find in the facred writings, yet they uſe them in a quite differ- 
ent ſenſe from that which they bear in theſe divine books. 
They ſpeak of juſtice, charity, faith, and holineſs ; but, as 
theſe virtues are illuſtrated by theſe quibbling Sophiſts, they 
differ much from the amiable and fublime duties, which 
Chriſt and his Diſciples have inculcared under the fame deno- 
minations. A fingle example will be ſufficient to render this 
evident beyond contradiQtion. A pious and holy man, accord- 
ing to the ſenſe annexed by our Saviour to theſe terms, is one, 
who conſecrates his affections and actions to the ſervice of the 
Supreme Being, and accounts it his higheſt honour and ſelicity, 
as well as his indiſpenſable duty, to obey his Jaws, But, in 
the ſtyle of the moral writers of this age, he was a pious and 
Aly man, who deprived himſelf of his poſſeſſions to enrich the 

Prieſt- 
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Prieſthood, to build Churches, and found Monafteries, and 


whoſe faith and obedience were ſo implicitly enſlaved to the 
imperious dictates of the Roman Pontiffs, that he believed and 
acted without examination, as theſe lordly directors thought 
proper to preſcribe. Nor were the ideas which theſe writers 
entertained concerning juſtice, at all conformable to the nature 
of that virtue, as it is deſcribed in the holy ſcriptures, ſince in 
their opinion it was lawful to injure, revile, torment, perſe- 
cute, and even to put to death, a Heretic, 1. e. any perſon 
who refuſed to obey blindly the decrees of the Pontiffs, or to 


believe all the abſurdities, which they impoſed upon the cre- 
dulity of the multitude. 


8 f CHAT. 
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CHAP; I. 


Concerning the Rites and Ceremonies uſed in the Church during 
this Thirteenth Century, 


I T would be endleſs to enumerate the additions that were 
made in this century to the external part of divine worſhip, in 
order to increaſe its pomp and render it more ſtriking. Theſe 
additions were owing partly to the public edicts of the Roman 
Pontiffs, and partly to the private injunctions of the Sacerdotal 
and Monaſtic Orders, who ſhared the veneration, which was 
excited in the multitude by the ſplendor and magnificence of 
this religious ſpectacle. Inſtead of mentioning theſe additions 
we ſhall only obſerve in general, that religion was now be- 
come a ſort of rarec-ſhow in the hands of the rulers of the 
Church, who, to render its impreſſions more deep and laſting, 
thoughr proper to exhibit it in a ſtriking manner to the exter- 
nal ſenſes. For this purpoſe, at certain ſtated times, and 
eſpecially upon the more illuſtrious feſtivals, the miraculous 
diſpenſations of the divine wiſdom in favour of the Church, 
and the more remarkable events in Chriſtian hiſtory, were re- 
preſented under certain allegorical figures and images, or ra- 
ther in a kind of mimic ſhew. (m) But theſe ſcenic repre- 


ſentations, 


(m) It is probable enough, that this licentious cuſtom of ex- 
hibiting mimic repreſentations of religious objeAs derived its ori- 
gin from the Mendicant Friars, 
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ſentations, in which there was a motley mixture, of mirth 
and gravity, theſe tragic-comical ſpectacles, though they 
amuſed and affected in a certain manner the gazing populace, 
were highly detrimental, inſtead of being uſeful, to the cauſe 
of religion ; they degraded its dignity, and furniſhed abun- 
dant matter of laughter to its enemies, 


Ir will not appear ſurprizing that the bread, conſecrated 
in the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, became the object of 
religious worſhip ; for this was the natural conſequence of the 
monſtrous doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. But the effects of that 
impious and ridiculous doctrine did not end here; it produced 
all that train of ceremonies and inſtitutions that are ſtill uſed 
in the Church of Rome in honour of that deified bread, as they 
blaſphemouſly call it. Hence thoſe rich and ſplendid recep- 
tacles, that were formed for the reſidence of God under this 
new ſhape, (n) and the lamps and other precious ornaments 
that were deſigned to beautify this habitation of the Deity. 

S\ifſz And 


(n) This blaſphemous language, which Dr. Moſheim is obli- 
ged to uſe, in repreſenting the abſurdities of the doftrine of Tran - 
ſubſtantiation, is nothing in compariſon with the impious figures 
that were made uſe of hy the abettors of that monſtrous tenet to 
accommodate it, in ſome meaſure, to the capacities of the mul- 
titude. We need not wonder, that the Pagans metamorphoſed 
their Jupiter into a bull, a ſwan, and other ſuch figures, when 
we ſee the rulers of the Chriſtian Church transforming the Son of 
God into a piece of bread; a transformation fo vile, and, even 
were it not vile, ſo uſeleſs, that it is inconceivable how it could 
enter into the head of any mortal, and equally fo, how the Biſhops 
of Rome could confide fo far in the credulity of the people as to 
riſk their authority by propagating ſuch a doctrine. 
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And hence the cuſtom that fill prevails, of carrying about this 
divine bread in ſolemn pomp through the public ſtreets, when 
it is to be adminiſtered to ſick or dying perſons, with many 
other ceremonies of a like nature, which are diſhonourable to 
religion, and opprobrious to humanity. But that which gave 
the finiſhing touch to this heap of abſurdities, and diſplayed 
ſuperſtition in its higheſt extravagance, was the inſtitution of 
the celebrated annual Feſtival of the holy Sacrament, or, as it is 
ſometimes called, of the body of Chrift, whoſe origin was as 
follows : A certain devout woman, whoſe name was Juliana, 
and who lived at Liege, declared that ſhe had received a re- 
velation from Heaven, intimating to her, that it was the will 
of God, that a peculiar feltival ſhould be annually obſerved 
in honour of the Holy Sacrament, or rather of the real pre- 
fence of Chriſl”s body in that ſacred inſtitution. Few gave at- 
tention or credit to this pretended viſion, whoſe circumſtances 
were extremely equivocal and abſurd, (o) and which would 
have come to nothing, had it not been ſupported by Robert, 
Biſhop of Liege, who, in the year 1246, publiſhed an order 
for the celebration of this feſtival throughout the whole Pro- 
vince, notwithſtanding the oppoſition which he knew would be 
made to a propoſal founded only on an idle dream. After 


* the 


(o) This fanatical woman declared, that as often as ſhe ad- 
dreſſed herſelf to God, or to the Saints in prayer, ſhe ſaw the full 
moon with a ſmall defect or breach in it; and that having long 
liudied to find out the fignification of this ſtrange appearance, ſhe 
was inwardly informed by the ſpirit, that the Moon fignified the 
Church, and that the defe& or breach was the want of an annua! 
feſtival in honour of the Holy Sacrament. 


cit 


Pp! 
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the death of Juliana, one of her ſrĩends and companions whoſe 
name was Eve, took up her cauſe with uncommon zeal, and 
had credit enough with Urban IV. to engage him to publiſk, 
in the year 1264, a ſolemn edit, by which the feſtival in 
queſtion was impoſed upon all the Chriſtian Churches without 


exception, This edit, however, did not produce its full and 


proper effect, on account of the death of the Pontiff, which 


happened ſoon after its publication; fo that the feſtival under 
conſideration was not celebrated univerſally throughout the 
Latin Churches before the Pontificate of Clement V. (p) who, 
in the council, held at Vienne in France, in the year 131 r, 
confirmed the edict of Urban, and thus, in ſpite of all oppoſi- 
tion, eſtabliſhed a feſtival, which contributed more to render 
the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation agreeable ro the people, 
than the decree of the council of the Lateran under Innocent 


III. or than all the exhortations of his lordly ſucceflors. 


As our the conclufion of this century, Boniface VIII. added 
to the public rites and ceremonies of the Church, the famous 
Jubilee, which is ſtill celebrated at Ree, at a ſtated period, 
with the utmoſt profuſion of pomp and magnificence. In 1 299, 
2 rumour was ſpread abroad among the inhabitants of that 


city, that all ſuch, as viſited, within the limits of the follow- 
ing 


(p) See Barthol. Fiſen, Origo prima Fefti Corporis Chriſti 
ex Viſo Sanz Fulians, publiſhed in 8vo. at Liege, in the year 
1619.—Dalleus, De cultis religigſ objecto, p. 287.—Ata Sanc- 
tor. April. tom. i. p. 437, g93.—And above all Benedict. Paul. 
Max. de Felis Chriſti et Mariz, lib. i. c. xiii. p. 360. tom. x. 
pP. 
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ing year, the Church of Sz. Peter, ſhould obtain the remiſſion 
of all their fins, and, that this privilege was to be annexed to 
the performance of the ſame ſervice, once every hundred 
years. Boniface no ſooner heard of this, than he ordered ſtrict 
enquiry to be made concerning the author and the foundation 
of this report, and the reſult of this enquiry was anſwerable to 
his views; for he was aſſured, by many teſtimonies worthy of 
credit (q) (fee the Roman Catholic hiſtorians) that, from the 
remoteſt antiquity, this important privilege of remiſſion and 
indulgence was to be obtained by the ſervices above-mentioned. 
No ſooner had the Pontiff received this information, than he 
iſſued out an epiitolary mandate, addreſſed to all Chriſtians, 
in which he enacted it as a ſolemn law of the Church, that, 
thoſe, who every hundredth or Jubilee year confeſſed their 
fins, and viſited, with ſentiments of contrition and repentance, 


the 


(q) Theſe Teſtimonies worthy of credit have never been produ- 
ced by the Romiſh writers, unleſs we rank in that claſs, that of 
an old man, who had completed his 107th year, and who, being 
brought before Boniface VIII. declared, (if we may believe the 
Abbe Fleury) that his father, who was a common labourer, had 
aſſiſted at the celebration of ajubiice, an hundred years before 
that time. Sce Fleury if. Eccles. towards the end of the twelfth 
century. It is, however, a very unaccountable thing, if the in- 
ititution of the jubilee year was not the invention of Boniface, 
that there ſhould be neither in the acts of councils, nor in the 
records of hiſtory, nor in the writings of the learned, any trace, 
or the leaſt mention of its celebration before the year 1300; this, 
with other reaſons of an irreſiſtible evidence, have perſuaded ſome 
Roman Catholic writers to conſider the inſtitution of the jubilee 
year, as the invention of this Pontiff, who, to render it more re- 
{peRable, pretended that it was of a much earlier date. See Ghi- 
lin. & ViRorell, apud Bonanni Numiſm. Pontif. Rem. tom. i. Pa 
22, 23. 
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the Churches of Sr. Peter and St. Paul at Rome, ſhould obtain 


thereby the entire remiſſion of their various offences. The 
ſucceſſors of Boniface were not ſatisfied with adding a multi- 
tude of new rites and inventions, by way of ornaments, to 
this ſuperſtitious inſtitution ; but, finding by experience that it 
added to the luſtre and augmented the revenues of the Roman 
Church, they rendered its return more frequent, and fixed its 


celebration to every five and twentieth year. (r) 
(r) The various writers who have treated of the inſtitution of 


the Roman jubilee, are enumerated by Jo. Albert Fabricius, in 
his Brbliogr, Antiquar. p. 316. 


CHAT 


* 
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CHAP. . 


Concerning the Diviſions and Herefies that troubled the Church 
during this Thirteenth Century. 


W E have no account of any new ſects that aroſe among 
the Greeks during this century. Thoſe of the Neſtorians and 
Jacobites, which were ſettled ia the remoter regions of the 
Eaſt, and who equalled the Greeks in their averſion to the 
rites and juriſdiction of the Latin Church, were frequently 
ſolicited, by the miniſtry of Franciſcan and Dominican miſſio- 
naries ſent among them by the Popes, to receive the Roman 
yoke. In the year 1246 Innocent IV. uſed his utmoſt efforts 
to bring both theſe ſects under his dominion ; and in the year 
1273 terms of accommodation were propoſed by Nicolas IV. 
to the Neſtorians, and particularly to that branch of the ſect 
which reſided in the Northern parts of Aa. The leading 
men both among the Neſtorians and Jacobites ſeemed to give 
ear to the propoſals that were made to them, and were by no 
means averſe to 2 reconciliation with the Church of Rome ; 
but the proſpect of peace ſoon vaniſhed, and a variety of cauſes 


concurred to prolong the rupture. 


DurxinG the whole courſe of this century, the Roman 


Pontiffs carried on the moſt barbarous and inhuman perſecu- 


tion 
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tion againſt thoſe whom they branded with the denomination 
of heretics, 1. e. againſt all thoſe who called their pretended 
authority and juriſdiction in queſtion, or taught doEtrines 
different from thoſe which were adopted and propagated by 
the Church of Fome, For the ſects of the Catharifts, Mal- 
denſes, Petrobrufians, &c. gathered ſtrength from day to day, 
ſpread imperceptibly throughout all Europe, aſſembled numer- 
ous congregations in Italy, France, Spain, and Germany, and 
ſomed by degrees ſuch a powerful party as rendered them 
formidable to the Roman Pontiffs, and menaced the 
Papal juriſdiction with a fatal revolution. To the ancient 
ſes new factions were added, which, though they differed 
from each other in various reſpeQs, yet were all unanimouſly 
agreed in this one point, viz. © That the public and eſtabliſh- 
« ed religion was a motley ſyſtem of errors and ſuperſtition ; 
and that the dominion which the Popes had uſurped over 
« Chriſtians, as alſo the authority they exerciſed in religious 
„ matters, were unlawful and tyrannical.“ Such were the no- 
tions propagated by the ſectaries, who refuted the ſuperſtiti- 
ons and unpoſtures of the times by arguments drawn from the 
holy ſcriptures, and whoſe declamations againft the power, 
the opulence, and the vices of the Pontiffs and Clergy were 
extremely agreeable ro many Princes and civil magiſtrates, 
who groaned under the uſurpations of the Sacred Order. The 
Fontiffs therefore conſidered themſelves as obliged to have re- 
courſe to new and extraordinary methods of defeating and 
ſubduing enemies, who both by their number and their rank 


were every way proper to fill them with terror, 
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Tur number of theſe diſſenters from the Church of Rome 


was no where greater than in Narbonne Gaul, (s) and the 
countries adjacent, where they were received and protected, 
in a ſingular manner, by Raymond VI. Earl of Thoulouſe, and 
other perſons of the higheſt diſtinQion ; and where the Bi- 
ſhops, either through humanity or indolence, were ſo negli- 
gent and remiſs in the proſecution of heretics, that the latter, 
laying aſide all their fears, formed ſettlements, and multiplied 
prodigiouſly from day to day. Innocent III. was ſoon inform- 
ed of all theſe proceedings; and about the commencement of 
this century ſent legates extraordinary into the Southern Pro- 
vinces of France to do what the Biſhops had left undone, and to 
extirpate hereſy, in all its various forms and modifications, 
without being at all ſcrupulous in uſing ſuch methods as might 
be neceſſary to effect this ſalutary purpoſe. The perſons 
charged with this ghoſtly commiſſion were Rainier, (t) a Ciſ- 
tertian Monk, Pierre De Caſtelnau, (u) Arch-deacon of 
Maguelonne, who became alſo afterwards a Ciſtertian Friar. 
Theſe eminent miſſionaries were followed by ſeveral others, 
among whom was the famous Spaniard Dominic, founder of 

the 


(s) That part of France which, in ancient times, compre- 
hended the Provinces of Savoy, Dauphine, Provence, and 
Languedoc. 


(t) Inſtead of Rainier, other hiſtorians mention one Raoul, or 
Ralph, as the aſſociate of Pierre De Caſtelnau, See Fleury, Hij- 
toire Eccleſ. live. Ixxvi. ſ. xii. 

cu) The greateſt part of the Roman writers conſider Pierre De 
Caitelnau as the arlt zzguzfitor, It will appear hereatter in what 
lente this alle:tion may be admitted, For an account of this le- 
gate, tre tne Ada Sanctor. tom. i, Marti. p. 411. 
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che Order of Preachers, who, returning from Rome in the 
year 1206, fell in with theſe delegates, embarked in their 
cauſe, and laboured both by his exhortations and actions in the 
extirpation of hereſy. Theſe ſpiritual! champions, who en- 
gaged in this expedition upon the ſole authority of the Pope, 
without either aſking the advice or demanding the fuccours oi 
the Biſhops, and who inflited capital puniſhment upon {uct 


of the heretics as they could not convert by reaſon and argu- 


ment, were diſtinguiſhed in common diſcourſe by the title of 
Inquifitors, and from them the formidable and odious tribuna! 


called the Inquiſition derived its original. 


Wuerx this new ſet of hereſy-hunters (w) had executed 
their commiſſion, and purged the Provinces to which they were 
fent of the greateſt part of the enemie: of the Roman faith, 
the Pontiffs were ſo ſenſible of their excellent ſervices, that 
they eſtabliſhed miſſionaries of a like nature, or, in other words, 
placed Inguiſitors, in almoſt every city whoſe inhabitants had 
the misfortune to be ſuſpected of hereſy, notwithſtanding the 
reluQance which the people ſhewed to this new inſtitution, 
and the violence with which they frequently expelled, and 
ſometimes maſſacred theſe bloody officers of the Popiſh hierar- 


L303 chy. 


(w) The term of hereſy-hunters, for which the tranſlator is 
reſponſible, will not ſeem abſurd, when it is known, that the 
miſſionaries, who were ſent into the Provinces of France to extir- 
pate hereſy, and the inquiſitors who ſucceeded them, were bound 
by an oath, not only to ſeek for the heretics in towns, houſes, 
cellars, and other lurking places, but alſo in woods, caves, 


ficlds, &c. 


— — 
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chy, The council held at Thoulouſe, in the year 1229, by 
Romanus, Cardinal of St. Angelo, and Pope's legate, went till 
farther, and erected in every city a council of inquifitors con- 
fiſting of one Prieſt and three Laymen. (x) This inſtitution was, 
however, ſuperſeded, in the year 1233, by Gregory IX, 
who entruſted the Dominicans, or Preaching Friars, with 
the important commiſſion of diſcovering and bringing to judg- 
ment the heretics that were lurking in France, and in a formal 
epiſtle diſcharged the Biſhops from the burthen of that painful 
ofhce. (y) Immediately after this, the Biſhop of Tournay, 
who was the Pope's legate in France, began to execute this 
new reſolution, by appointing Pierre Cellan, and Guillaume 
Arnaud, inquifitors of heretical pravity at Thoulouſe, and after- 
wards proceeded in every city, where the Dominicians had a 
Convent, to conſtitute officers of the ſame nature, choſen fron 
among the Monks of that celebrated Order. (2) From this 
period we arc to date the commencement of the dreadful tri- 
bunal of the ingu7/4tion, which in this and the following ages 
ſubdued ſuch a prodigious multitude of heretics, part of 
whom were converted to the Church by terror, and the refi 
committed to the flames without mercy. For the Domini- 
cans erected, firſt at Thoulouſe, and afterwards at Carcaſſone 
and other places, a tremendous court, before which were 


ſuminoned 


(x) See Harduini Concilia, tom. vii. p. 175. 

(y) Bernard, Guidonis in Chronico Pontif. MS. ap. Jac, 
Echardum Scriptor. Predicator, tom. i, p. 88.—Percini Hifloria 
Inquiſit. Tololanz, ſubjoined to his Hiſtoria Conventus XX. 
Predicat. Toſoſe 1693, in 8v0,—Hifloire Generale de Languedoc, 
tom. iii. p. 394, 395. 

(z) Echard & Percinus lc, citat. 
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ſummoned not only heretics, and perſons ſuſpected of hereſy, but 
likewiſe all who were accuſed of magic, ſorcery, judaiſm, 
ewitcheraft and other crimes of that kind. This tribunal, in 
procels of time, was ereQed in the other countries of Europe, 


though not every where with the ſame ſucceſs. 


Tus method of proceeding in this court of inquiſition was 
at firſt ſimple, and almoſt in every reſpect ſimilar to that which 
was obſerved in the ordinary courts of juſtice, (a) But this 
ſimplicity was gradually changed by the Dominicans, to 
whom experience ſuggeſted ſeveral new methods of augment- 
ing the pomp and majeſty of their ſpiritual tribunal, and wha 
made ſuch alterations in the forms of proceedings, that the 
manner of taking cognizance of keretical cauſes became totally 
different from that which was uſual in civil affairs, Theſe 
Friars were, to ſay the truth, entirely ignorant of judicial mat- 
ters ; nor were they acquainted with the procedures of any other 
tribunal, than that which was called, in the Roman Church, 
the tribunal of penance, It was therefore after this, that they 
modelled the new court of Inguiſition, as far as a reſemblance 
between the two was poſſible ; and hence aroſe that ſtrange 
ſyſtem of inquifitorial law, which in many reſpects, is ſo con- 
trary to the common feelings of humanity, and the plaineſt 
dictates of equity and juſtice, This is the important circum- 
ſlance by which we are enabled to account for the abſurd, 


imprudent, 


(4) The records, publiſhed by the Benediftines in their Hife 
toire Cener. de Langucdoc, tom. iii. p. 371, ſhew the ſimplicity 
that reigned in the proceedings of the inquiſition at its firſt infti- 
tution. 
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imprudent, and iniquitous proceedings of the inquiſitors againſt 
perſons that are accuſed of holding, what they call, heretical 


opinions. 


Tur nothing might be wanting to render this ſpiritual 
court formidable and tremendous, the Roman Pontiffs perſuad- 
ed the European Princes, and more eſpecially the Emperor 
Frederic II. and Lewis IX. King of France, not only to enact 
the moſt barbarous laws againſt /eretics, and to commit to the 
flames, by the miniſtry of public juſtice, thoſe who were pro- 
nounced ſuc/ by the inquifitors, but alſo to maintain the inqui- 
ſitors in their office, and grant them their protection in the 
moſt open and ſolemn manner. The edits to this purpoſe 
iſſued out by Frederic II. are well known ; edicts every way 
proper to excite horror, and which rendered the moſt illuſ- 
trious piety and virtue incapable of ſaving from the cruelleſt 
death ſuch as had the misfortune to be diſagreeable to the in- 
guiſitors. (b) Theſe abominable laws were not, however, 

ſufkcient 


(b) The law of the Emperor Frederick, in relation to the in- 
quiſitors, may be ſeen in Limborch's Hiflory of the Inquiſition, as 
alſo in the Epiſtles of Pierre de Vignes, and in Bzovius Raynal- 
dus, &c. The edit of St. Lewis, in favour of theſe ghoſtly 
judges, is generally known under the title of Cupientes; for fo it 
1s called by the French Lawyers on account of its beginning with 
that word. It was iſſued out in the year 1229, as the Benedic- 
tine Monks have proved ſufficiently in their Hift. Generale de 
Languedoc, tom. iii. p. 378, 575. It is alſo publiſhed by Cate- 
Hus, in his Hiſtor. Comit. Toloſanor. p. 340, and in many other 
authors. This edict is as ſevere and inhuman, to the full, as 
the laws of Frederick II. For a great part of the /avity of good 

King 
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ſufficient to reſtrain the juſt indignation of the people againſt 
theſe inhuman judges, whoſe barbarity was accompanied 
with ſuperſtition and arrogance, with a ſpirit of ſuſpicion and 
perfidy, nay, even with temerity and imprudence. Accord- 
ingly they were driven, in an ignominious manner, out of 
ſome cities, and were put to death in others; and Conrad of 
Marpurg, the firſt German inquiſitor, who derived his com- 
miſſion from Gregory IX. was one of the many victims that 
were ſacrificed upon this occaſion to the yenzeance of the pub- 
lic (o), which his incredible barharities had raiſed to a dread- 


ful degree of vehemence and fury. (d) 


Wnex Innocent III. perceived that the labours of the firſt 
inquifition were not immediately attended with abundant 
fruits as he had fondly expected, he addreſſed himſelf, in the 


year 


King Lewis conſiſted in his furious and implacable averſion to 
heretics, againſt whom he judged it more expedient to employ the 
influence of racks and gibbets, than the power of realon and 
argument. See Du Freſne, Vita Ludovict a Foinvillio Scripta, 
p. 11 39. 

(<) The life of this furious and celebrated inquiſitor has been 
compoſed from the moſt authentic records that are extant, and 
alſo from ſeveral valuable manu{cripts by the learned John Her- 
man Schminkius. See allo Wadding. Aunal. Minor. tom. ii. p. 
151, 355, and Echard. Scriptor. Dominican, tom. i. p. 487. 


(d) The Abbe Fleury acknowledges the brutal barbarity of 
this unrelenting inquiſition, who, under the pretext of hereſy, 
not only committed to the flames a prodigious number of Nobles, 
Clerks, Monks, Hermits, and Lay-perſons of all ranks, but 
moreover cauled them to be put to death, the very ſame day they 
were accuſed, without appeal. See Fleury's Hift. Ecclep. live, 
xxx. ſ. xxiv. 
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year 1207, to Philip Auguſtus King of France, and to the 


leading men of that nation, ſoliciting them by the alluring 
promiſe of the moſt ample indulgences, to extirpate all, whom 
he thought proper to call, eretics, by fire and ſword. (e) 
This exhortation was repeated with new acceſſions of fervor 
and earneſtneſs the year following, when Pierre de Caſtelnau, 
the legate of this Pontiff, and his inquiſitor in France, was put 
to death by the patrons of the people, called heretics. (f) 
Not long after this, the Ciſtertian Monks, in the name of this 
Pope, proclaimed a cruſade againſt the heretics throughout 
the whole kingdom of France, and a ftorm ſeemed to be ga- 
thering againſt them on all ſides: Raymond VI. Earl of 
Thoulouſe, in whoſe territories Caſtelnau had been maſſacred, 
was ſolemnly excommunicated, and, to deliver himſelf from 
this eccleſiaſtical malediction, changed ſides, and embarked 
in the cruſade now mentioned. In the year 1209, a formi- 
dable army of croſs-bearers commenced againſt the heretics, 
who were comprehended under the general denomination of 
Albigenſes, an open war, which they carried on with the ut- 
moſt exertions of cruelty, though with various ſucceſs, for ſe- 
veral years. The chief director of this ghoſtly war was Ar- 
nald Abbot of the Ciſtertians, and Legate of the Roman Pon- 
tiff; and the Commander in Chief of the troops employed in 
this noble expedition was Simon Earl of Montfort, Raymond 
VI. Earl of Thoulouj-, who, conſulting his ſafety rather than 

his 


(e) Inpocentii III. Epifiole, lib. x. Fpift. 49. 


(f) Id. ibid. Lib. xi. Ep. 26, 27, 28, 29, %a Sanfor, 
Mart. tom. i. p. 411. 
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his conſcience, ' had engaged in the cruſade againſt the heretics, 
was obliged to change ſides, and to attack their perſecutors, 
For Simon, who had embarked in this war not ſo much from 
a principle of zeal for religion, or of averſion to the heretics, 
as from a deſire of augmenting his fortune, caſt a greedy eye 
upon the territories of Raymond, and his ſelfiſh views were ſe- 
conded and accompliſhed by the Court of Rome. After many 
battles, ſieges, and a multitude of other exploits, conducted 
with the moſt intrepid courage and the moſt abominable bar- 
barity, he received from the hands of Innocent III. at the 
council of the Lateran, A. D. 1215, the country of Thou- 
houſe and the other lands belonging to that Earl, as a reward 
for his zeal in ſupporting the cauſe of God and of the Church. 
About three years after this, he loſt his life at the ſiege of 
Thoulouſe. Raymond, his valiant adverſary, died in the 


year 1222. 


Tavs were the two chiefs of this deplorable war taken off 
the ſcene, but this removal was far rom extinguiſhing the in- 
fernal flame of perſecution on the fide of the Pontiffs, or calm- 
ing the reſtleſs ſpirit of faction on that of the pretended here- 
tics. Raymond VII. Earl of Thoulouſe, and Amalric, Earl 
of Montfort, ſucceeded their fathers at the head of the con- 
tending parties, and carried on the war with the utmoſt ve- 
hemence, and with ſuch various ſucceſs as rendered the iſſue 
for ſome time doubtful, The former ſeemed at firſt more 


powerful than his adverſary, and the Roman Pontiſf Honorius 


III. alarmed at the vigorous oppoſition he made to the orthodox 
lzgions, engaged Lewis VIII. King of France, by the moſt 


Uuu pompous 
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pompous promiſes, to march in perſon with a formidable army 

| againſtthe enemies of the Church. The obſequious monarch 
liſtened to the ſolicitations of the lordly Pontiff, and embark- 
ed with a conſiderable military force in the cauſe of the Church, 
but did not live to reap the fruits of his zeal. His engage- 
ments, however, with the court of Rome, and his furious de- 
ſigns againſt the heretics, were executed with the greateſt ala- 
crity and vigour by his ſon and ſucceſſor Lewis the Saint; fo 
that Raymond, preſſed on all fides, was obliged, in the 
year 1229, to make peace upon the moſt diſadvantageous 
terms, even by making a ceſſion of the greateſt part of his 
territories to the French Monarch, after having ſacrificed a 
portion of them, as a peace-oftering to the Church of Rome, 
This treaty of peace gave a mortal blow to the cauſe of here- 
ſy, and diſperſed the champions that had appeared in its de- 
fence ; the ingquifition was eſtabliſhed at Thoulouſe, and the 
heretics were no: only expoſed to the pious cruelties of Lewis, 
but, what was ſtill more flocking, Raymond himſelf, who 
had formerly been their patron, became their perſecutor, 
and treated them upon all occaſions, with the moſt inhuman 
ſeverity. It is true, this Prince broke the engagements into 
which he had entered by the treaty above-mentioned, and 
renewed the war againſt Lewis and the inquiſitors, who abu- 
ſed their victory aud the power they had acquired in the moſt 
odious manner. But this new effort, in favour of the here- 
tics, was attended with little or no effect; and the unfortu- 
nate Earl of Thaulouſe, the laſt repreſentative of that noble 
and powerful houſe, dejected and exhauſted by the lofles he 
had ſuſtained, and the perplexities in which he was involved, 
, died, 
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died, in the year 1249, without male iſſue. And thus ended 
a Civil war, of which religion had been partly the cauſe, and 
partly the pretext, and which, in its conſequences, was highly 
profitable both to the Kings of France and to the Roman Pon- 


riffs. (g) 


Tur ſeverity which the court of Rome employed in the ex- 
tirpation of hereſy, and the formidable arguments of fire and 
ſword, racks and gibbets, with which the Popes and their 
creatures reaſoned againſt the enemies of the Church, were not 
ſufficient to prevent the riſe of new and moſt pernicious ſects 
in ſeveral places. Many of theſe ſects were inconfiderable 
in themſelves, and tranſitory in their duration, which ſome 


of them made a noiſe in the world, and were ſuppreſſed with 
difficulty, 


(g) The moſt ample and accurate account of this expedition 
againſt the Heretics is that which is given by the learned Bene- 
dictines Claude Le Vie and Joſeph Vaiſſette, in their Hiſtoire Ge- 
nerale de Languedec, Paris 1730, tom. iii, in which, however, 
there are (ſeveral omiſſions, which render that valuable work de- 
fective. 
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